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Governments do not see the future criminal or 
pauper in the neglected child, and therefore they 
sit calmly by, until roused from their stupor by 
the cry of hunger or the spectacle of crime. They 
erect the almshouse, the prison, and the gibbet, 
to arrest or mitigate the evils which timely cau- 
tion might have prevented. The courts and the 
ministers of justice sit by until the petty delin- 
quencies of youth glare out in the enormities of 
adult crime; and then they doom to the prison 
or the gallows those enemies to society, who, 
under wise and well-applied influences, might 
have been supports and ornaments of the social 
fabric. 
—Horace Mann 


Twenty Years After 


Kasuga years ago the National Probation Association, 
then a small loosely organized professional group, issued 
its first conference proceedings. Comparison of this 82 page 
pamphlet published in 1915 with the present volume would put 
fresh courage into the heart of anyone engaged in the preven- 
tion and treatment of delinquency. 

Looking backward over this span of two decades we can 
trace almost year by year significant progress in probation and 
juvenile court work. During this time personnel standards 
have emerged from two different directions—benevolent volun- 
teer interest on the one hand, and political preferment on the 
other. The advance of case work technique in other fields is 
reflected in work with delinquents. Development of probation 
departments from amateur standing to professional ranking ap- 
proaches accomplishment. State departments to promote uni- 
form supervision and growth of probation work, existing in 
only two states in 1915, are becoming accepted as logical ad- 
ministrative units. Almost the entire movement of psychology 
and psychiatry as applied to the treatment and prevention of 
crime and delinquency is comprised within these two decades. 
The advance of sociology has contributed its share of scientific 
method in the probation field. Community preventive move- 
ments are partly based on recent sociological studies and on 
our growing awareness of the causes of crime imbedded in 
such social needs as housing, vocational adjustment, economic 
security, health, education, recreation. Prevention of delin- 
quency moves toward a basic attack on inequality of social 
opportunity and denial of normal environment to the child. 

More than all else, perhaps, placing these volumes side by 
side one is impressed, even in the terminology used, with the 
change in attitude, in outlook, in interpretation of the complex 
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causes of crime, of the needs of the individual, of the possibili- 
ties of social and personal adjustment. 

The conference meeting in Montreal in June, 1935, of which 
this volume is a record, was marked by a broadening and deep- 
ening interest due not only to its international character, but 
also to a carrying over of enthusiasm from previous confer- 
ences. The addresses given at the conference were of high 
calibre, challenging our best efforts to attain the goals advanced. 
In presenting this Year Book, edited by Marjorie Bell, assist- 
ant director of the Association, to our members and to the 
public, we want to express our indebtedness to professional 
workers in our own and in related fields, who have made these 
significant contributions. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
New York 
October, 1935 
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I JUVENILE COURTS IN THE 
SOCIAL WELFARE FIELD 


The Place of the Juvenile Court in the 
Social Welfare Field 


CLINTON W. ARESON 
Assistant Executive Director, 
Child Welfare League of America 


NE naturally approaches a subject of such dimensions with 
O a certain diffidence. A person not constantly working in 
juvenile courts can scarcely have as comprehensive a view of 
their total program as an adequate discussion of this topic 
would require. I accepted an invitation to discuss the subject 
believing that the field of child care, in which the Child Welfare 
League of America works, might perhaps make some small 
contribution to your thinking about your field. 

But there is another cause for diffidence. Your conferences, 
discussions and publications for a number of years past have 
been grappling with a subject that is very much to the forefront 
in other fields of welfare today. The great expansion of public 
welfare service, at the present moment in the relief of unem- 
ployed persons but in all probability in the future as a regular 
part of our welfare structure, has brought sharply to the fore 
certain questions of relationships between the several fields of 
social work. In general, the questions come down to one major 
discussion: Are we in the future to have generalized services 
which are expected to meet all sorts of needs among families 
and individuals, or are we to maintain at least the major divi- 
sions among those specializations of service which have de- 
veloped in the past? You will notice the subject on the program 
of the National Conference under various guises. 

It seems to me that the juvenile courts face the same ques- 
tion. It has not come on the courts with quite the rush with 
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which it is presented to the other agencies. It has not developed 
out of the recent depression situation. As a matter of fact, it 
has been accruing from very early times in juvenile court his- 
tory, and the utterances of your leaders for many years back 
have shown a consciousness of it. 

The courts seem to be faced with the question—are they to 
continue broadening their functions to include more and more 
welfare services that the children need who come before them, 
or are they to concentrate upon a definite and fairly limited 
field? The temptation to the former course is certainly con- 
siderable. The court establishes a contact with a family and 
children ; it is eager to improve their situation; very frequently 
there are not the means within its own organization to accom- 
plish this, and equally often such means are either not available, 
or not readily available, elsewhere. If the court is not to be 
more or less mechanical in its contact with the families of chil- 
dren, must it not take steps to serve them in the various ways 
for which it sees the need? 


The Gulf Between Children’s Agencies and the Courts 


Social agencies sometimes underrate the strategic position of 
juvenile courts. Too often, they incline to think that once a 
child comes within the jurisdiction of a court he is no longer an 
object of their interest; that the court has a function to per- 
form which does not greatly concern the social agency. From 
this attitude there is inevitably lost to the social agencies an 
acquaintance with perhaps the most remarkable concentration 
of the difficulties of childhood that our whole welfare scheme 
affords. 

For many social agencies, a more intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of childhood as portrayed by the succession of fami- 
lies and children passing through juvenile courts, would be a 
salutary experience. Certainly it would relieve us of any feel- 
ing that we have a reasonably complete program meeting com- 
munity needs among children. For the children coming before 
our courts are of like sort to those served by social agencies and 
a very great many of them are the same children. 
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The accumulation of experience in the courts should be 
analyzed, assessed and used as a guide in the combined attack 
of agencies, public and private, upon the conditions which prey 
upon child life. This will not be done so long as there remains 
a gulf between children’s agencies and the court. It is of course 
true that responsibility for this rests upon no single set of 
persons. But it is an unfortunate tradition in American welfare 
administration that private agencies are not greatly interested 
in the public service. I hasten to add that I think this is less 
true in the field of child care than in certain other fields, for the 
reason that most of the states have long since recognized their 
responsibility toward children. Agencies in this field are there- 
fore much more accustomed to accept public departments. For 
example, the Child Welfare League of America has had in its 
membership for a long time eighteen or twenty state or local 
departments of child care. Nevertheless I think the point that 
I make is a just one: agencies do stand off a bit from courts 
when it would be greatly to their own advantage and to that 
of the court to have closer acquaintance. 


Lay Participation 


It would be well if such acquaintance were not confined solely 
to the professional staff either of the court or the agency. I do 
not know in what esteem advisory committees or other lay 
groups are held by courts that are doing good work. I have 
seen some that were worth a great deal to the court and others 
that were mere instruments for dividing the judge’s responsi- 
bility. But if they are of value then certainly there should be 
representation upon them from the active board members of 
those agencies cooperating with the court. There is no educa- 
tion so valuable as participation in grappling with problems. 
Similarly, the judge of the juvenile court should be a member 
of the board of at least one or two of the principal agencies 
with which his court works, so that the voice of this important 
children’s service may be heard directly in the councils of those 
who shape the destiny of the private child caring services. On 
both sides there must be modesty toward one’s own work so 
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that committee members may not expect to tell the judge his 
business, and so that the judge may not carry over from the 
bench habits of pronouncing decisions which could be quite 
embarassing to the private agencies. Eliminating these con- 
tingencies, however, such working together should make for a 
genuine mutual understanding and respect. 

This should be more easily developed in courts than in any 
other public service. The juvenile court in its origin shared 
a motivation that characterized many private agencies but is 
rarely found in the genesis of other public departments. I 
shall not elaborate the facts, often noted by commentators, that 
it came into existence with a great surge of emotion, that many 
citizens’ groups, notably women’s organizations, promoted the 
creation of the juvenile court. On down to the present such 
organizations have a regard for and an attachment to juvenile 
courts and the idea of juvenile courts not duplicated in their 
attitude toward any other public service whatever. This cru- 
sading enthusiasm is responsible for a fine spirit of service, for 
uncounted personal sacrifices, and for a support that has blazed 
the way to better childhood. 


Inadequate Juvenile Court Standards 

But the reverse of the picture so far as the courts are con- 
cerned is that an expectation of performance was concentrated 
upon them beyond the capacity of human beings to give. An 
accumulation of duties and odd jobs with little logical place in 
its functioning was thrust upon the often unresisting court. 

Accordingly, in a great many communities, I fear one would 
have to admit that the quality of accomplishment is lower in 
juvenile courts than it is in many agencies. There are reasons 
for this in the necessity for a public agency to carry a burden 
on which it cannot place arbitrary limits, in the lack of suffi- 
cient financial support, in the qualifications of personnel, and 
sometimes, one regrets to admit, in the interference of political 
appointments. But even admitting these facts, it would still 
remain true that concentration by the court on the task at hand 


ought to show better results for the children and the com- 
munity. 
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It is untrue, of course, that the agency is always right and 
the court always wrong, or the agency always doing a good 
piece of work and the court an inferior piece of work, even 
where the agency adopts a policy of picking and choosing 
among the cases that they are, as the phrase goes, “equipped to 
serve.” Yet to judge from the remarks of persons experienced 
in the court field, there is warrant for a feeling of difference. 
In 1930, Frederick A. Moran, formerly director of probation 
for New York State, speaking at the National Conference on 
“New Light on Juvenile Courts and Probation,” said: “The 
struggle to make juvenile courts effective agencies in the treat- 
ment of children has been left to a limited few. Certainly few 
people who have knowledge of more than one court visualize 
juvenile courts as social case working agencies having standards 
of social case work as high as those of any private agency. ... 
In practically every field of social service, theory is far ahead 
of practice. This is true of the juvenile court, and yet if one 
maintains an evolutionary point of view, it is exactly what one 
would expect. In this age of progress the understanding and 
treatment of the under-privileged or handicapped child has 
developed almost into a science. The creation of juvenile courts 
brought new and unexpected problems to the groups interested 
in delinquent and neglected children. Before these courts could 
possibly adjust themselves to any constructive solution of the 
problems of neglect and delinquency they were overwhelmed, 
through the enactment of additional laws, with jurisdiction over 
problems as widely divergent as mothers’ pensions and divorce ; 
and unfortunately each year new responsibilities were added 
to these courts.” 

Again he says, “It is high time that it be realized that juvenile 
courts are not strange and mysterious institutions. None of 
these courts possesses an Aladdin’s lamp that can be rubbed 
to change delinquents into children presenting no behavior prob- 
lems. Outside of actual commitments to institutions there are 
no functions these courts perform which could not be per- 
formed as well, if not better, by any social case working agency 
with accepted standards of work.” 

Only the year previous Miss Grace Abbott, then Chief of the 
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United States Children’s Bureau, had this to say: “The juvenile 
court as an institution is thirty years old. Probation is older. 
We have now passed the stage of enthusiastic and even ex- 
travagant statements of what such courts will be able to accom- 
plish, and are subjecting them to a searching examination of 
what they are doing, or perhaps more accurately, what they 
are not doing. This is undoubtedly a great disappointment to 
many. Changing from a discussion of the wisdom of a plan to 
actually making it work is always hard. The enthusiasm of 
very few remains for the hard, slow, uphill administrative 
work which never ends, since institutions that live must change 
to meet changing conditions.” 

In the same address she pointed out the necessity that the 
courts concentrate on their peculiar function, in these words: 
“The subject assigned to me implies that I am going to defend 
or deny the statement that juvenile courts can be expected to 
do case work with children. This would raise the fundamental 
question as to whether we were or were not on the right track 
when we insisted that insofar as the courts deal with delin- 
quent children their cases should be tried by specially organ- 
ized tribunals which would have as their objective cure, not 
punishment. . . . We have today a quite different conception 
of what case work for delinquent children should be than we 
had before any social case work had been done with delin- 
quents, before any scientific study had been given to the subject 
of juvenile delinquency. The juvenile court must then be 
enabled to function so as to meet advancing standards of what 
constitutes case work for children who must be brought before 
the court, just as the schools must meet the new conception of 
educational needs for children.” 


Limitation of Function 


A further word of caution was uttered by Judge Harry L. 
Eastman of the juvenile court of Cleveland a year ago when 
he said: “The juvenile court was never designed to prevent 
delinquency. It was planned as a better method of combatting 
delinquency after its occurrence and as such it has amply ful- 
filled the expectations of those who sponsored its beginnings. 
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Its function was and still is, diagnostic and not prophy- 
lactic.” 

Remembering the indiscriminate use of the word “preven- 
tion” one must recognize a certain justice in Judge Eastman’s 
comments. Social agencies in the child care field are constantly 
being tempted to use that word, “prevention.” We prevent 
child distress by holding homes together ; we prevent the abuse 
of children by breaking up homes; we prevent their neglect by 
placing them in other homes; we prevent them from develop- 
ing into delinquents by reeducating them and their families in 
sounder ways of living; Boy Scouts prevent delinquency ; slum 
clearance prevents delinquency ; and the public schools are con- 
stantly said to have preventive functions. One can push back 
the idea of prevention into the earliest years of childhood, and 
many would include as a measure of prevention certain prin- 
ciples of family regulation and limitation. Hence to say that 
the juvenile court is designed, or has as its chief function, to 
prevent delinquency, seems an unfair description of its purpose. 
Children do not come before the court until they are in a 
condition from which a step to delinquency would be easy, or 
until they have actually become delinquent. True, proper court 
treatment should prevent further delinquency on their part and 
doubtless does so in a considerable percentage of cases, but I 
believe that the use of that word has greatly befogged the issue 
for the juvenile court. 

It is not too difficult a task to theorize about the court as a 
diagnostic point in a community, the place where the hard 
problems are concentrated for diagnosis and perhaps treatment. 
Nor is it hard to theorize about referral of these children to 
various treatment points in the community provided such points 
exist. Yet with our present knowledge of the skills that may 
be exercised in the diagnosis of personality difficulties of chil- 
dren and adults and families, I wonder how many would pick 
the juvenile court in their community as the best place to which 
to turn for such help? In other words, has the court made the 
most of its obvious opportunities? Is it striving eagerly, earn- 
estly and persistently to acquire the personnel, knowledge and 
diagnostic tools to perform these services? You can answer 
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such questions better than I, for your experience with the 
juvenile court is more intimate. But from my observation in 
numerous communities I think they are fair questions to raise. 

If they are fair questions and if the matter is in doubt, what 
point is there in thinking of added functions for the juvenile 
court along the lines of general social work? Is not the call 
rather upon the courts for intensive instead of extensive effort, 
intensive effort in the direction of more efficiency in dealing 
skilfully with each child and family instead of widening their 
interests to include administration for dependents (mother’s 
aid and other types) ; the rapid increase in so-called unofficial 
hearings, some of which the schools should handle, while others 
should go directly to agencies; the placement of children in 
foster homes; and similar services taking time and thought 
from the more difficult problems crying out to be solved. Should 
we not have the right to expect this kind of specialized con- 
tribution from the juvenile court? It will differ in value from 
court to court according to the personnel and the general cir- 
cumstances of the community. There is great need of clear 


thinking about children in these days, particularly those who 
may be tagged “delinquent.” 


Juvenile Court Leadership 


The violence that characterizes much crime in this country 
results in certain concepts which are definitely harmful. Con- 
centration is upon catching the criminal, upon terms and types 
of punishment, methods of identification, fingerprinting and the 
organization of central crime records. Quite recently George 
Z. Medalie, former United States District Attorney of New 
York City, said in his annual address as President of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians of that city: “That America has become 
crime conscious would be denied by no one. The conference 
on crime called by the Attorney General in Washington in De- 
cember of this year, in which I had the privilege of participat- 
ing, stressed the need for enforcement and greater cooperation 
between federal, state and local governments in a concerted ef- 
fort to suppress the criminal. With the exception of a meager 
representation of psychiatrists and of professional groups con- 
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cerned with the treatment of the individual in his human rela- 
tions, relatively little was said about preventive efforts. The 
public is particularly aroused by the spectacle of sensational 
crimes, some of which have gained international notice, and 
is demanding protection. The public must of course be pro- 
tected. But it is the agency, private or governmental, which 
concerns itself with the social and emotional maladjustments 
occuring in early life among our youth that will eventually 
effect devastating inroads on the continuous production of 
criminal careers among the adults in our midst.” 

The juvenile court was founded for the very purpose of 
saving children from the impact of that punishment policy 
which Mr. Medalie describes. This place in the social welfare 
field is wide open to the juvenile court in every community 
that I know. 

A court could be a center of ferment and leadership in behalf 
of underprivileged children without a peer in its community, 
provided the judge of the court and the staff with which he 
has surrounded himself, even though small, have a sense of the 
dignity of their work, the urgency of serving children, and a 
knowledge of the best and most practicable means for such 
purposes. A court should be able to put upon their mettle 
the social agencies of a community (in rural areas, those inter- 
ested groups of church and club people who concern themselves 
with the welfare of the young) by constructive and intelligent 
jeadership. For the court, above all others, has knowledge of 
what happens to such children. 

Such leadership, of course, implies other things in addition 
to knowledge. It implies understanding of the community, it 
implies freedom from that sense of omniscience that sometimes 
afflicts judges as well as individual parents, and it certainly 
implies rejection of the old saw, “you can’t change human 
nature,” since juvenile human nature needs not so much to be 
changed as to be given an opportunity to live and grow under 
fair conditions. I hope these do not seem mere generalities. 
They are, as a matter of fact, the prerequisites for judge or 
social worker undertaking service to children. If they are 
present, then no one could be so effective in his community as 
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a judge, for he knows from experience the needs of the chil- 
dren who come before him, and his is a place of honor and 


authority to which he has been raised by the votes of his fellow 
citizens. 


Elimination of Dependency Case Work 


Now to be more specific about the functions one would like 
to see the court perform or refrain from undertaking. It is 
my understanding that the chief concern of the juvenile court 
is with the legal status of children. This appears not only in 
its work with delinquent children, in the course of which it 
is empowered to assume jurisdiction until majority, but also 
in the adjudication of petitions in behalf of neglected children 
who may be removed from their parents “as by the hand of 
death.” Frequently also the court functions in matters of 
adoption and in the establishment of the paternity of children 
born out of wedlock. Not all of these duties rest upon courts 
in every state, but some of them do, and all of them are 
fundamental to the position of children and adults in the social 
body. In the face of such responsibilities, often so intricately 
interwoven with complications of personal and social entangle- 
ment, one would think that protection of the legal status of 
children and all that it implies would occupy much more of 
the attention of the courts than it seems to do in certain places. 

Conversely, many of us in the child care field would like to 
see the courts relieved of their burden of work with dependent 
children. Dependency involving questions of legal status should 
be much more simply handled without the procedure of a 
court. In certain states, as you know, dependency does not 
come into the juvenile court. It is quite true that a proper 
investigation by a court worker can establish the fact of de- 
pendency ; the question is whether this is a useful way in which 
the court should spend its time, and also whether there are not 
drawn into the procedure many children whose condition of 
temporary dependency justifies neither the time, nor the elab- 
orate procedure, nor the rather fearsome court experience for 
its cure. 
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In the early days of many courts, dependency came nat- 
urally to be their responsibility for the reason that they were 
not only the latest, but often the most humane and enlightened 
public instrument. With the passage of the Security Bill author- 
izing the Children’s Bureau to assist state welfare departments 
in the development of services to dependent and neglected 
children, this question is bound to be raised more often and 
more sharply. 

Experience in certain states shows that in other ways than 
court commitment a child may be supported out of public 
funds. In many of the middle-western states the court is little 
more than a bureau for verifying county support bills. That 
is hardly a function to require so elaborate a mechanism. 

As an offset to the commitment of children, the administra- 
tion of mothers’ aid or mothers’ pensions was frequently 
placed in the juvenile court. It gave the judge an alternative 
to the removal of children from their homes and insofar as 
this object was attained, certainly served a good social end. 
Yet, again, in certain of the states, and these not behind the 
best in administration of mothers’ aid, this function has never 
been in the juvenile court. One is somewhat puzzled to know 
the logic whereby a mother must go through all the formality 
of court procedure, with affidavit and oath, because she has a 
young family whom society wishes to help her support. 

The budget expense of this aid, the staff salaries, the admin- 
istrative overhead, are all added to the court budget and stand 
in the eyes of the county commissioners and of the public as 
a very considerable share of county expenditure. Thus it comes 
about that the more definite functions of the court toward 
neglected and delinquent children and their legal status and 
welfare being less easily understood by the budgeting offices 
of the county, may receive a smaller appropriation than the 
importance of the service would otherwise command. And in 
the larger jurisdictions the court faces the problem of size of 
organization. 

With the probable development of departments of public 
welfare both as the result of the passage of the Security Bill 
and of the great impetus given public service during the de- 
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pression, it would seem as though the administration of 
mothers’ aid should logically go with the other social services 
for which such departments will be responsible. 

It is extremely likely that children coming into the care of 
public departments which may be organized in consequence of 
the new measures, whether they are to be cared for in foster 
homes, in institutions, or in the homes of mothers and rela- 
tives receiving public aid, will be dealt with by county depart- 
ments of welfare. The county has long since been recognized 
as a unit of welfare. The courts themselves are organized for 
the most part upon this basis. Those states which have gone the 
farthest in developing services for neglected and dependent 
children have ordinarily done so upon a county basis and ex- 
perience has shown that this is practicable. The courts would 
be wise to face frankly this development of public service. It 
brings the question home clearly: Shall the courts multiply 
their variety of services or shall they definitely specialize? I 
hope it may be the latter, so that county departments of wel- 
fare will not proceed to duplicate work which the court may 
be partially doing (a court’s reach will always be restricted), 
but will be able to work side by side, with functions distinct 
but complementary. 

The place of the court would seem not difficult to define, 
but I think that many judges will have to be converted to the 
opinion that a welfare agency has a wider reach than a court, 
therefore should take on those cases whose limits of need can- 
not be restricted to the statutes. 

One would like also to see the court back up the agencies with 
a real delegation of authority for the particular case. It may 
be quite true that the best social case work does not use coercion 
or even much pressure. It remains a fact, however, that where 
the interests of children are concerned, indefinite time may not 
be available for such persuasion and reeducation of adults as 
would be necessary to make over the twisted lives of some 
parents. Relief must be had for the sake of the children, and 
little as one may like to gain that relief through less than 
wholehearted cooperation on the part of the adult, there are 
not a few instances where this has to be the case. 
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Someone quotes Miss Joanna Colcord of the Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation as say- 
ing of probation work that it is simply good case work with 
the punch of the law behind it. It would be to the advantage 
of courts as well as of agencies dealing with protective cases, 
if some of that “punch” could be at their disposal and if the 
families could understand that it is so. There are many indi- 
viduals who do not resent authority but accept it if they think 
it is fair and if they believe that it is established. A firm hand 
is still necessary with many of us, and where the welfare of 
children is trespassed upon by neglectful adults, I believe a 
proper exercise of authority may be beneficial. 


Relation of the Court to Other Agencies 


The place of the juvenile court with reference to other 
social agencies is often sorely misrepresented by the action of 
a judge or a probation officer who may take the attitude that 
the agencies must do what the court says about particular chil- 
dren. There are still courts that simply call up an agency and 
announce that such and such children have been committed to 
their care, without inquiry as to the suitability of the children 
for the agency, the convenience of the agency or the agency’s 
ability to remedy the circumstances which, in the opinion of 
the court, made the commitment necessary. It is difficult for 
an agency to refuse to take children from a court. Yet this 
type of court is very likely to have acted on superficial infor- 
mation and without careful judgment, with the result that a 
high proportion of the commitments very possibly need not 
have been made at all and would not have been made had the 
agency had an opportunity to work constructively with the 
family before it was broken. 

Another type of giving orders, not so common I believe, re- 
sults from a form of commitment that is legal in certain 
states, a commitment in which the court holds jurisdiction, the 
agency being on a par with other individuals or organizations 
with whom the judge might leave a child by commitment. As 
this implies, the court has control of the procedures of the 
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agency as it would of an individual, if the court wishes to 
exercise it. And it is not at all unknown for a court to order 
discharge of children in the actual custody of an agency when 
the welfare of the children, in the opinion of the agency, would 
not be served by such discharge. This experience, of course, 
is not confined to courts and can happen with other types of 
committing bodies. But the authority which resides in a court 
is easy to exercise and such an exhibition of it definitely injures 
relations with agencies and oftentimes the welfare of children. 

It is definitely not the place of a juvenile court in the scheme 
of social welfare to dictate the processes of treatment at long 
range to cooperating agencies. It should know of them; it 
should consult with them; if it is not satisfied with them it 
should, upon due notice, change its disposition of the child; 
but it certainly cannot effectively add to the treatment of the 
child by arbitrary orders given to an agency whose cooperation 
is thereby injured. 

From the foregoing discussion you will note that I favor 
the continuance of the court as a specialized agency, some of 
whose functions I have attempted to describe. For one thing, 
I do not believe that men and women of sufficient capacity and 
training are yet available for the multiplicity of duties required 
for generalized services whether they are located in a court or 
elsewhere. Furthermore, I think there is a distinct loss to the 
public in obscuring certain of our more remediable problems 
in a total mass of unassorted social difficulties. This is particu- 
larly true of the difficulties of children. If the depression years 
have taught us anything they have shown us that notwithstand- 
ing fine sentiments and a long tradition, the peculiar needs of 
children are actually thrust to one side in a time of emergency. 

It is doubly important then that the juvenile courts should 
make their services strongly felt. Relieved of responsibility 
for dependency (and with it a portion of neglect cases), and 
thus enabled to concentrate on children for whom custody or 
discipline are the needs, they have an unimpeded opportunity. 
I am certain all other welfare agencies would welcome their 
development of such socialized application of law. 


The Functional Responsibility of the 
Juvenile Court 


GrorGE W. SMYTH 
Judge, Children’s Court, Westchester County, New York 


ESPITE the lack of uniformity in juvenile court laws 

throughout the country, the variances in the age limits 
of the children subject to the jurisdiction of the courts, in the 
subject matter which they are authorized to treat, in the powers 
and limitations conferred and imposed upon them by statute, 
there remain certain basic and cardinal principles common to 
all, which are admirably expressed in the Standard Juvenile 
Court Law prepared by the National Probation Association 
in 1925 and revised in 1933, in the following language: 

“To secure for each child under its jurisdiction such care, 
guidance and control, preferably in his own home, as will 
serve the child’s welfare and the best interests of the State, 
and when such child is removed from his own family, to secure 
for him custody, care and discipline as nearly as possible 
equivalent to that which should have been given by his parents.” 

A further principle recognized was that children under the 
jurisdiction of the court are wards of the State, subject to 
the discipline and entitled to the protection of the State, which 
may intervene to safeguard them from neglect or injury and 
to enforce the legal obligations due to them and from them. 

The paramount considerations, therefore, are the welfare of 
the child and the interest of the State. These may best be 
served by leaving the child in his own home whenever pos- 
sible. Intervention between parent and child is justified only 
insofar as may be necessary to safeguard the child, or to en- 
force essential legal rights denied to or withheld from him. 
It is the delicate and difficult task of preserving and adjusting 
the rights and interests of the child, the family and the State 
which is entrusted to the children’s courts. 

Manifestly that high mission requires something more than 
the exercise of the traditional judicial function. Resolving 
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disputed questions of fact ; determination of civil rights ; preser- 
vation of the liberties of individuals; protection of families 
against unwarranted invasion of their natural rights, and wise 
exercise of the paternal powers of the State, constitute respon- 
sibilities reserved to the judiciary. Rare indeed is the case in 
which the discharge of one or more of those important duties 
is not required. A wide knowledge of statutory and case law 
is the reason for the wise provision found in most jurisdictions 
that the judge of the children’s court shall be a member of 
the bar. No more important questions involving civil rights 
and liberties come before any court than those which are daily 
passed upon in the children’s courts. 

But when those issues have been resolved, when the judicial 
determination has been reached that the interests of the child 
and the State require the intervention of the law, the question 
still remains as to the social treatment required for the care, 
guidance and control of the child. This the court is commanded 
to secure and supervise, insofar as continued supervision may 
be necessary. The wise exercise of this administrative obli- 
gation requires more than legal training. It involves under- 
standing of human problems; sympathy with those in distress ; 
knowledge of the social resources of the community served by 
the court; ability to marshal those resources or make wise 
selection of the aids required in particular cases, and a disposi- 
tion to work in harmony with the other agencies, public and 
private, engaged in performing the various social services. 
Manifestly, sociology, psychology, economics, mental hygiene 
and related subjects are highly specialized sciences. Wise in- 
deed is the judge who seeks to enlist for his court the hearty 
cooperation and advice of workers trained in these fields, who 
refrains from endeavoring to substitute his own less expert 
knowledge for that which is his for the asking. 

The responsibility placed upon the court by law, however, 
and the authority to enforce observance of its judgments re- 
quires a large measure of participation by the court, either 
personally or through its agents, in diagnosis of the child’s 
needs, in the interpretation of its final recommendations, and 
in the treatment program prescribed. 
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The court’s participation should be as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible. Civil rights may require reconsideration, as statutes be- 
come changed or modified during the social treatment of the 
case. But legal functions should not be permitted to occupy 
the most prominent place in the mind of the court or of the 
family receiving its ministrations. Rather, emphasis should 
be placed upon the constructive social service offered through 
the court. In fact, from the very inception of the case legal 
technicalities should be avoided, and legal procedures should 
be modified. Extreme care should be exercised to convey to 
both the parents and the child a conception of the court as an 
institution which ministers to human needs, and in which the 
determination of legal rights forms merely the basis upon which 
constructive work rests. 


The extent of participation will be determined largely by the 
nature of the particular case and by the social welfare organi- 
zation of the community served. Many services are required 
by childhood which may be best secured without the active 
intervention of the court, beyond the mere rendition of judg- 
ment. Cases of dependency require much less court service 
than cases of delinquency. In dependency the element of wil- 
ful wrong or neglect is lacking ; the continuing authority of the 
court is seldom required. Community resources for dependent 
children are usually much better organized than are the re- 
sources, separate and apart from the court, for delinquent chil- 
dren. To well organized child caring agencies the court may 
safely entrust physical and mental examinations, and care of 
dependent children, confident that the child’s best interest will 
thus be adequately served. But in the field of delinquency or 
neglect the situation is quite different, especially in delinquency. 
Neglect usually involves an element of unlawful conduct, un- 
fitness or negligence on the part of parents. If, as we have 
seen, preferred treatment consists in leaving the child in his 
own home, as I firmly believe it does unless the parent is im- 
moral or in other respects incurably unfit, then manifestly, 
continuous supervision backed by a measure of authority is re- 
quired. Here again the legal authority should be kept in the 
background so far as possible. If a competent child caring 
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agency exists in the community capable of extending the super- 
vision and guidance which the case requires, it is better prac- 
tice for the court to entrust the task of rehabilitation to such 
agency than to undertake it directly. The final control of the 
case must be left with the court, however. Just how far the 
court should go in any given case in requiring periodic reports 
of progress and results, is a matter for the sound discretion of 
the court. The determination of that question depends to a 
large extent upon the competency of the supervising agency. 

Delinquency involves a greater element of resistance to au- 
thority, and problems of conduct and personality adjustment 
in the child himself, to a much greater extent than dependency. 
It follows that the administrative function of the court is 
called into play in delinquency more than in other types of 
cases. And while, ideally speaking, it might be desirable to 
divorce this work from the court, it would appear that for 
a long time to come, at least until communities have succeeded 
in developing much more effective service, through educational 
systems or otherwise, than they have produced to date, the 
juvenile court is the logical agency for the supervision and 
treatment of the so-called delinquent child. 

Here again, however, the court’s participation is determined 
largely by the social welfare structure of the community. As- 
suming that the community maintains a diagnostic and treat- 
ment service for physical, mental and emotional conditions and 
that such service is available and reasonably responsive to the 
call of the court, it would seem logical for the court to avail 
itself of such clinical service. If the community offered no 
satisfactory facilities it would be not only the privilege but the 
positive duty of the court to endeavor to secure such services 
for itself. 

But successful treatment of delinquency cases today involves 
in almost every community, constant, active supervision by the 
court. Probation staffs composed of skilled social workers, 
directly responsible to the court, are built up for that very pur- 
pose, and because of the nature of their work, probation officers 
must possess training and ability to perform general family 
case work service. The merest novice in probation work real- 
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izes the impossibility of securing satisfactory results without 
doing many things to improve the general attitude and condi- 
tion of the child’s family. In doing this, the probation officer 
should make use of the services afforded by the various social 
agencies of the community. A child’s case may require dietary 
advice, surgical, medical or dental care, psychiatric examination, 
rearrangement of school program, recreational or character 
building opportunities, religious training, removal of the family 
to a better neighborhood, economic security for the family, 
parental education in matters relating to the care of children, 
and numerous other services. As I have said, the tendency 
to specialize is marked and growing, and the best results may 
be achieved by calling in those best qualified to serve. But the 
probation officer’s must be the guiding hand, and the authority 
or persuasive advice of the court is frequently required to se- 
cure acceptance by the family of services essential to the child’s 
welfare and the best interests of the State. 


Juvenile courts are entitled to the highest praise for the 
manner in which they have entered and attempted to conquer 
this field in the face of overwhelming odds. Let those who sur- 
vey the results of their work give thought to the paucity of 
resources with which they work in most communities. There 
are comparatively few courts in this country equipped with 
adequate probation staffs. In fact, we are just beginning in 
recent years to arouse the public to the importance of trained 
probation service. Communities are not as a rule liberal in 
the appropriations made for children’s courts. They do not 
yet appreciate that we are dealing with the most difficult group 
of children and parents. There is a tendency to expect that 
through the magic personality of the judge, through the kindly 
words of wisdom spoken to a child in chambers, a sudden 
and lasting transformation may be worked. But to those who 
labor day by day, the woeful neglect by state and nation of 
this great group of children is only too apparent. Education 
stops short of serving the social needs of the child. The 
Church does not reach him as it should. Social insecurity 
condemns children to poverty and lack of moral and spiritual 
guidance. 
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Against all these elements we contend in salvaging the child. 
The place of the children’s court in the social welfare field is 
to sound the clarion call on behalf of neglected childhood. 
Until that call is answered they must carry on as best they 
may with the tools at hand, in common with others engaged in 
the humane work of providing the necessities of life for the 
dependent, improving the lot of the neglected and reclaiming 
the delinquent. They must constantly strive to stimulate local, 
state and national programs of social security and child wel- 
fare work to the end that the problems of neglected and de- 
linquent childhood may receive treatment through prevention 
at the source, a method destined to be far superior to correction. 


The Evaluation of Juvenile Courts 
and Clinics’ 


Henry B. ELxkinp, M.D. 
Medical Director, Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene, and 
Maurice TAYLor, Ph.D. 
Director, Jewish Family Welfare Association, Boston 


U' is not the purpose of the authors of this paper to set up 
a definite procedure by which a juvenile court and clinic 
may be judged. To do so would far exceed the space allotted 
us. Our purpose, rather, is to consider the various principles 
involved,—specifically, to examine the meaning, process, and 
practicability of evaluation as it applies to any social agency. 
We conceive the juvenile court to be a type of social agency 
rather than a mere legal instrument. 


Meaning and Process of Evaluation 


Evaluation in the present connection signifies to us a series 
of value-judgments of the achievements of a social agency in 
relation to its purposes. The process of making an evaluation 
requires that the following questions be answered: 


1. What are the purposes of an agency? To what extent de 
they agree with contemporary ideas of good purposes? 
To what extent do they accord with fundamental ethical 
notions ? 

2. To what extent has the agency achieved these purposes? 

3. How well or how poorly does an agency achieve these 
ends in comparison with similar agencies? 


Comparison is the essence of evaluation ; no value-judgment 
of an activity or effect can be made without taking into account 
others of like nature. For instance, a single rate of recidivism 

1. Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 


tion, New York, February, 1935; published in substantially the same form in the 
Journal of the Association, July, 1935. 
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as a measure of the effectiveness of a court and clinic cannot 
be evaluated by itself. Such a rate acquires significance only 
when compared with other rates obtained under similar con- 
ditions. 

The purpose’ of an agency should be given first thought in 
the course of an evaluative investigation and its significance 
kept in mind throughout. When studying an agency like a court 
or clinic, one finds a number of purposes, which when taken 
together are directed either to the securing of the peace and 
integrity of the State or to the maintaining of the rights of the 
individual. Can we say that the one purpose is more important 
than the other? Are they really incompatible with one another? 
This problem in ethical theory is not new. We find it in ancient 
and medieval times as well as in the present. To pursue it 
further would lead us deep into ethical theory and philo- 
sophical speculation which we shall not enter into on this 
occasion. 

However, practical considerations demand some solution in 
order that we may proceed. There remains only one reasonable 
course, which is to obtain a consensus of authorities as to which 
purposes are the more important and which should be evalu- 
ated. In obtaining a consensus one will have to be satisfied 
with compromise in many instances, because many purposes 
are connected with fundamental ethical notions concerning 
which it is unlikely that complete agreement will ever be 
reached. We can see this at the present time in differing opin- 
ions of the relative importance of the State and the individual: 
some may favor the State above all else, while others tend to 
emphasize the individual. 

An instance in the field of education may bring this point 
home more clearly, and may seem pertinent from the point of 
view of those working in the field of juvenile delinquency. Up 
to the nineteenth century the elementary school was considered 
necessary mainly for religious instruction or for the purpose 
of maintaining the peace and integrity of the State. It was 
even claimed that elementary school education would prevent 

1. Our ideas regarding the relation between purpose and evaluation are based 


mainly on Max Weber’s “Die ‘Objecktivitat’ sozialwissenschaftlicher und sozial- 
politischer Erkenntnise,’ from Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Wissenschaftslehre, 1922. 
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delinquency and crime. (This is still a prevalent belief in some 
quarters.) In essence the child existed for the State. It was 
Pestalozzi who, not much more than a hundred years ago, 
promulgated the idea that elementary education should be con- 
ceived for what it could give the chiid, how it could preserve 
his personality, foster his inner security, and elevate him to a 
richer and higher existence. 

The analogy applies, we believe, to the juvenile court and 
clinic. Although granting an obligation to the State, we should 
not shut our eyes to the deep regard for the personality of the 
child with which the court and clinic are invested. It is easy 
to see that a friendly personal interest in the child leads to 
understanding of the multiform factors in which the individual 
delinquent is enmeshed, and cannot help increasing our regard 
for him and our efforts to help him. These are rich gains if 
we accept the basic premise that the personality of the child 
is to be held sacred. Insofar as we hold practical considera- 
tions, such as costs and the security of the State, to be more 
important, to that extent do such gains lose their value and 
significance. Therefore, it will always be helpful to connect 
the various purposes of a social agency with fundamental ethi- 
cal notions, even though it may be extremely difficult to choose 
between different approaches or philosophies. Moreover, there 
is a distinction between immediate and remote purposes. For 
example, the immediate purpose of diagnosis is understanding 
and classification; its remote purpose is its hoped-for contri- 
bution to treatment or control. 


Practicability of Evaluation 


We are aware that accurate evaluation of a social agency 
may be impracticable because of the complexities involved. 
Whether this be the case or not may frequently be ascertained 
in advance by a thorough consideration of how evaluation 
should theoretically proceed. One will learn which facts are 
available and which will have to be found. Oftentimes a serious 
lack of essential factual data will be discovered and the investi- 
gation may have to be dropped or new lines of study sought. 
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There are a number of important considerations to be borne 
in mind which limit the practicability of evaluation. Man’s 
personality is enormously complex. His heredity is largely 
unknowable and his acquired characteristics are often very diff- 
cult to ascertain. The social milieu in which he lives is itself 
extremely complex, as is also the physical environment. More- 
over, the human being is not a laboratory animal. He is not 
easily subject to manipulation, nor can his behavior be accur- 
ately understood, controlled, or predicted. 

However, the factor of complexity itself should be no bar- 
rier to evaluative research; indeed, it should constitute a chal- 
lenge to human ingenuity and imagination. The very complexity 
of humanity and human institutions requires the profoundest 
thought for proper evaluation and understanding. 


Methods 


Having once agreed upon what the purposes of an agency 
are and their relative value, we must carefully plan the pro- 
cedure to determine how far they have been achieved, and how 
well or how poorly the accomplishment compares with that of 
similar agencies. 

1. Demonstration. Ideally, an evaluation of a social agency 
should be organized, wherever practicable, so as to permit ob- 
servation of its work during the process of investigation. The 
best example of this method is to be found in the various public 
health demonstrations which the Milbank Memorial Fund or- 
ganized some years ago. Unfortunately, this procedure is not 
always practicable, but when carried out will lead, in our 
opinion, to safer and sounder conclusions. 

When the demonstration method cannot be employed, other 
and simpler methods are used. We shall, of necessity, have to 
limit ourselves to a brief statement of the more distinctive 
approaches. 

2. Description. Description is the first step, whatever the 
type of evaluation. Description provides a picture of the agency 
and forms a basis for later analysis. From this we learn such 


1. Sydenstricker, Edgar, The Measurement of Public Health Work (Reprint from 
1926 annual report of the Milbank Memorial Fund). 
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facts as the equipment of an agency, both physical and per- 
sonal ; the type and extent of the area served; and the size and 
makeup of the population in and upon which it operates. 

3. Volume of Work. Next, one should gain an insight into 
the volume of work done. Information should be obtained on 
such matters as intake, the number under care, problems pre- 
sented and services rendered. 

4. Yardsticks or Norms. In order to evaluate the above in- 
formation it is essential to have at hand or to obtain yardsticks 
or norms. The yardstick method is valuable since it is assumed 
to represent the best opinion of the times and is based on a 
reasonable understanding of what are considered to be good 
standards of equipment and practice. Under yardsticks we in- 
clude such items as optimum case load per worker, optimum 
number of treatment hours per clinic or per worker, rate of 
turnover of cases, ratio of types of cases and disposition to 
the total, etc. 

Of course, in evaluation by this method of yardsticks, it is 
always necessary to take into account the factors which may 
be individual to a particular agency. For example: one agency 
may be operating in an industrial area, while another may be 
located in a residential section. 

Yardsticks or norms may be considered as criteria which test 
the characteristics, equipment, and functions of an agency. 
They do not directly test the results of its work. These criteria 
are used because in the fields of public health and social work, 
including juvenile delinquency, one is not always able to esti- 
mate the results of the work of any agency directly. 

At present, direct tests of achievement are possible only in 
exceptional cases. They are attainable more in the field of pub- 
lic health than in the fields of social work or juvenile delin- 
quency. Such testing of direct results is conspicuously and 
effectively to be seen in the instances of smallpox and diphtheria 
control where, in addition to epidemiological evidence of their 
efficacy, we have that of the laboratory. Mortality and mor- 
bidity rates in these instances are assumed to be capable of 
showing, within limits, the influence of the methods of control 
used in dealing with these diseases. Some authorities regard 
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the method of testing directly the results of the activities of 
social agencies as more valuable than that of yardsticks. By 
and large, we do not believe this to be so because of the diffi- 
culty of discovering or establishing comparable populations as 
“controls,” which are essential to this type of evaluation. It is 
only in the exceptional case that these may be secured. How- 
ever, despite this, direct testing should always be attempted 
where a thorough preliminary study indicates it to be feasible. 
As a matter of fact, it is always desirable to use both methods 
where possible. 


5. Statistical Considerations. Many of the above procedures 
frequently require the use of statistical method. While appre- 
ciating its value, we nevertheless find it necessary to stress the 
fact that statistical method should always be used as a tool and 
not as an end in itself. It should be employed only when the 
units to be counted are accurately understood and when count- 
ing is a pertinent process. 


The quest for quantitative ways of expressing the innumer- 
able variables that evaluation has to take into account, though 
in itself desirable, often ends in failure through lack of realiza- 
tion that so many of them are incapable of numerical ex- 
pression, and when so stated, often give illusory impressions of 
accuracy. Where the material permits numerical expression, 
well and good; where it does not, less precise but more ap- 
plicable methods should be used. Quantitation’ is essential to 
science but metrical expression is not necessarily so. For in- 
stance, in comparing colors one does not express color differ- 
ences numerically. One shade is compared with another in 
various ways. It is the task of evaluation in our field to derive 
non-metrical measure where required and where metrical mea- 
sures do not exist. 


Discussion of the limitations of statistical method would take 
us too far afield. There is, however, one consideration so im- 
portant that it must be stressed. In interpreting statistical data, 
one should bear in mind the use to be made of them, whether 
they are to be used for description or for inference. The diffi- 


1. Cobb, John Candler, Application of Scientific Methods to Sociology (Boston: 
Chapman, 1934). 
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culty lies chiefly in using statistical data for inference because 
if the rules governing their use are not strictly adhered to, 
erroneous interpretations or generalizations may result. 

When we derive meanings from statistics, it is well to bear 
in mind that we are generalizing from samples, a step which is 
beset with many pitfalls. It is also a natural failing of the 
mind to slide over from mere description to generalization with- 
out realizing the transition. What is needed to avoid this is 
not only painstaking analysis of data but inclusion of much 
that is not explicitly contained in the statistical analysis which 
may seem to bear on the generalization. Skilled judgment is 
needed and much experience with numerical data. We must 
learn how not to be misled either by figures or by our own 
thinking ; we must eschew dogmatic certainty and cultivate the 
estimation of degrees of probability in our inference. 

To illustrate: while a rate of recidivism may tell us how many 
delinquents have repeated after discharge from court and clinic, 
it may be seriously inadequate for the purpose of inferring the 
effectiveness of the court and clinic in preventing further 
recidivism. We shall see later how this is so. 


Limiting Factors 


In the evaluation of any social agency whose program seem- 
ingly has proved ineffective despite the fact that desirable 
social ends were theoretically expected from its operation, it 
is necessary to take into account the possible factors which 
may have upset our calculations. Agencies operate within a 
complex of social conditions, all of which are bringing pressure 
to bear on the individual, sometimes causing him to act in anti- 
social ways. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that 
delinquency is due to poverty and that the community is un- 
willing or is unable to remove that cause of delinquency, then 
the ineffectiveness of the court’s and clinic’s program in that 
particular cannot be wholly charged up to them. 

Or suppose that drunkenness is considered a source of crime 
and to eliminate it a prohibition law is passed. If one could 
imagine a static society which would accept prohibition as a 
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fact and obey the law, the impossibility of securing liquor 
would tend to stop crimes due to that cause. But in a dynamic 
society such as we live in, the very fact of prohibition tends 
to set up other activities, such as bootlegging, which may be- 
come the source of more crime and delinquency than actually 
prevailed before prohibition. 

We can never completely insure the effect of any social 
measure. Its ramifications and repercussions may affect the 
program of a social agency in unfathomable and non-measurable 
ways which may tend to negate partially or completely the 
expected effectiveness of its program. That does not destroy 
the inherent or potential good of the agency. Even though the 
purposes of an agency are well defined and its activities are 
rational and reasonable enough to bring about such purposes, 
yet other unforeseen factors very frequently arise that eclipse 
the achievement of its purposes. In such a case the agency 
cannot be said to have failed in its own effort. 

How shall we solve this dilemma? In our opinion, there is 
a way out—perhaps not as quick a way as we might wish, but 
eventually a successful one. By an intensive analytical study 
of a representative agency we may determine the most effective 
procedures known to contemporary science and art. We may 
experiment with various administrative ways of accomplishing 
results under usual community conditions. This sort of ex- 
perimentation has been found effective in the field of public 
health and, in our opinion, should be attempted more frequently 
than is the case in the fields of social work and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

It is not always necessary to have a complete knowledge of 
causation for the purpose of supervision, treatment, or con- 
trol. In the more experienced field of public health, a practical 
procedure has often been discovered through accident or intui- 
tion or through a partial knowledge of causation. Let us take, 
for example, malaria or yellow fever control. All that was 
necessary to know was that if a person was bitten by a mosquito 
he often contracted either disease. It was further known that 
mosquitoes bred in swamps. Someone hit on the idea of drain- 
ing swamps and screening houses, measures which have proved 
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effective in malaria and yellow fever control without a com- 
plete knowledge of causation. 


The Evaluation of a Juvenile Court and Clinic 


Taking into account the general theory outlined up to this 
point, the first step in the evaluation of a juvenile court and 
clinic would be to make a descriptive study of them and their 
community relationships, and to grasp the history, development, 
and background of the whole field of which they are a part. 

The various purposes should then be examined and evaluated. 
Let us assume these are given as: 


1. Consideration for the general welfare of the child 

2. Prevention of further delinquency and adult crime 

3. Research to obtain ultimately an understanding of juve- 
nile delinquency and adequate methods of supervision and 
treatment. 


We now come to the setting up of criteria to test these three 
purposes. For the first and third we are restricted to the use 
of norms or yardsticks, supplemented by careful studies of case 
records. For the second, we may utilize, in addition to yard- 
sticks, the more direct criterion, namely, the rate of recidivism 
following handling by court and clinic. Follow-up studies in 
the field are required to secure the necessary data. 


The evaluation of treatment procedures presents a difficult 
and special problem. The validity and effectiveness of psy- 
chiatry (or what some would preferably term child guidance 
technology) would have to be taken into account. The follow- 
ing questions would have to be considered: 

1. How reliable is diagnosis? How dependent is treatment 

on diagnosis ? 

2. What conditions are susceptible of treatment and to what 

degrees and under what circumstances ? 

3. How enduring or lasting is treatment? 

4. How long and how intensive should treatment be for 

most of the cases? 

5. How should treatment be delimited from other proced- 

ures? 
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A consensus of medical opinion, checked for its social applica- 
tion by the experience of social workers, is necessary before 
one can go very far with an evaluation. 

After all this is done, a series of value-judgments based on 
careful consideration of all the findings should be made and 
should again represent a consensus rather than individual opin- 
ion. Of course, one would have to consider to what extent the 
given purposes of an agency may conflict with one another, 
and if there should be incompatibility, how far this might ex- 
plain why certain activities were not effective. 

It is easy to see that most of the criteria required have not 
yet been authoritatively formulated. The one criterion best 
understood is the rate of recidivism, used to measure the effec- 
tiveness of a court and clinic, a criterion which we shall dis- 
cuss at this point to illustrate some of the problems of evalua- 
tion as we see them in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

In order that such a rate should approximate a valid cri- 
terion, certain conditions should be satisfied, as follows: 

1. Recidivism should be defined as including only those de- 
linquencies which come officially to the attention of a court. 
We prefer this narrow definition which excludes non-official 
delinquencies (those not coming to the attention of a court), 
because it is so difficult to establish the fact and significance 
of the latter. To include them tends in practice to load the 
rate against court and clinic, and thereby overemphasizes failure 
on the part of the latter. (We can conceive that for some 
purposes the more inclusive definition would be preferable, as 
for instance, in psychiatric studies.) 

2. The rate of recidivism should be derived in such a way 
as to express or take into account the qualitative differences 
between offences and the conditions under which they are 
committed. Some form of arbitrary weighting should be used. 
While plainly this is not precise, it is truer than if we were 
not to weight at all. Weighting, as a matter of fact, is not 
avoided when one simply adds offences without considering 
their seriousness or significance. What happens, for example, 
is that minor offences are given the same weight as major ones. 
Further, some provision should be made for the fact that sub- 
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sequent offences may be more or less serious than the original 
one which brought the child to the attention of the court, as 
well as for the fact that the offences may be spread more or 
less evenly over the period studied or grouped together over a 
relatively short period. 

3. The total rate of recidivism as usually derived should be 
split up into specific rates representing types either of offences 
or of offenders (in terms of underlying conditions or problems). 
A partial analogy from the field of public health may be cited. 
For example, infant mortality rates are split up into specific 
rates in order to distinguish between groups of diseases vari- 
ously amenable to control, for the prevention of which the 
necessary activities are entirely different. The prevention of 
deaths due to congenital defects and conditions at birth involves 
an entirely different procedure from activities against com- 
municable disease, tuberculosis and respiratory diseases, or 
intestinal disorders. Similarly, present knowledge tells us that 
certain types of offences or offenders are more amenable than 
others to supervision or treatment. It is obvious that the effec- 
tiveness of a court or clinic in preventing further delinquency 
should be mainly restricted to those conditions which can be 
somewhat controlled. In all evaluative studies one has to keep 
in mind the practical view that not all conditions are capable 
of being helped, and therefore, the major part of the inquiry 
should be devoted to those about which something can be done. 

4. Partial success or partial failure should be taken into 
account. To base a rate of recidivism on a simple dichotomy 
of success or failure is not warrantable in view of the facts. 
We are not interested merely to know whether a delinquent 
recidivated or not, but we are concerned as to whether the 
court or clinic accomplished anything for the delinquent. 

5. Distinction should also be made between the first and 
repeating offenders. 

6. Rates of recidivism should be computed for the years in 
which they occur, in addition to the total at the end of the 
period during which recidivism is being studied. By this 
method we shall learn something of how the total rate came 
into being. Moreover, it is essential to have at hand similar 
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rates found under varying conditions. The length of time 
should be long enough to avoid ending at an age when it is 
generally conceded that delinquency is at its peak. Speaking 
concretely, if we were studying a group of delinquent boys 
whose average age was 13 years at the time they came to the 
attention of the court, at least ten years should elapse, fifteen 
would be better, to avoid the peak which, it is claimed, comes 
somewhere around the ages of 18 and 19. Belgian and other 
researches suggest that follow-up studies made after majority 
is reached give rates of recidivism lower than before majority 
is attained. 

In evaluating rates of recidivism one must take into account 
the fact that recent researches have disclosed that such rates 
run as high as 50 to almost 90 per cent. Since these high rates 
may be taken as the usual range of rates, the significance at- 
tached to any one rate should always be expressed in relation 
to other rates in such terms as, higher than —, as high as —, 
or less than —. This precaution is necessary not only because 
the process of evaluation demands it, but because of the ten- 
dency of the mind to consider a high rate as necessarily de- 
noting failure. 

In interpreting a rate of recidivism, either total or specific, 
one should have as clear a picture as possible of the kind of 
human material with which the court or clinic has to deal. 
Fundamentally, what we are after is an approximate knowledge 
of the composition of the group from the point of view of 
inheritance, acquired characteristics, and the various factors in 
the social milieu which may have been operating upon the 
individuals in question up to the time of their consideration 
by the court and clinic. Further, in order to obtain a picture 
of how these various factors may have operated to bring about 
delinquency, we want to know how similar factors, insofar 
as they can be manipulated, operate under varying conditions. 
We realize that this is a very difficult procedure but it is essen- 
tial before any significant inference can be drawn from a rate 
of recidivism of any kind. It would also be well to have avail- 
able delinquency and crime rates extending over a period of 
years, antedating, paralleling, and succeeding the period under 
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study, in order to take into account the general influence of 
community factors involved in crime and delinquency which 
may be operating either to impede the work of the court and 
clinic or to facilitate it. It would be further advisable to avoid 
atypical years, like those during and immediately following the 
World War. 

After all this discussion, one may wonder whether or not 
evaluation is practical in the field of juvenile delinquency. The 
fact that it is becoming increasingly appreciated in the field of 
public health should encourage us not to become pessimistic. 
In our opinion the next step is that the procedure should be 
exhaustively studied. We should like to recommend to the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association that it constitute a com- 
mittee to take leadership in this project, perhaps in conjunction 
with the National Probation Association. 

In attempting to set up a general theory of evaluation in the 
field of social work, in which we include juvenile delinquency, 
we realize that we have been treading on difficult and to some 
extent unbroken ground. We are heartened, however, by the 
fact that we have made a beginning which, for ourselves, is the 
first step in conducting a more exhaustive inquiry. Unfor- 
tunately, limitation of space has of necessity made imperative 
a rather severe condensation of the discussion of many involved 
topics. Our next task is an elaboration and, we hope, a clearer 
and more complete statement of these topics. The presentation 
and forthcoming publication of this first attempt we trust 
will yield us criticisms which will help us in our contemplated 
undertaking. 








II PUBLICITY 


Securing Newspaper Support for Children’s 
Courts and Probation Work 


JANE DEETER RIPPIN 
Director of Research, Westchester County Publishers, 
Yonkers, New York 


H° can you gain public support for children’s courts and 
probation work? How can you mold public opinion so 


that it will appreciate what you are doing, believe in it and 
back it up? 


Let me tell you a story, in back of which lies a history of 
years of cooperation between the children’s court, the probation 
officer and that powerful medium without which today you 
cannot hope to be successful in your efforts to enlist public 
sympathy. I mean, of course, the newspapers. 


A little girl was going blind. Eminent surgeons declared one 
of her eyes must be removed if her life was to be saved. The 
child’s parents, unlettered foreigners with a fear of surgery, 
refused to allow the operation to be performed. The case at- 
tracted wide-spread attention throughout an entire county, 
with public opinion largely on the side of the parents. The 
judge of the children’s court ruled that the operation should 
be performed. The press of that county backed up the judge’s 
decision and by virtue of intelligent and well-written editorials 
and news stories succeeded shortly in changing the general 
tenor of feeling throughout the county. Today the parents 
themselves are convinced that the operation saved their daugh- 
ter’s life and they are loud in their praises of what the judge 
and the newspapers did to help their child. 
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That incident, which took place in Westchester County, is 
indicative of what can be accomplished if you have the interest 
and sympathy of the press. And you must gain that interest 


and sympathy if you hope to secure public support for any 
project. 


Your local paper is the logical medium for shaping public 
opinion in your community, and you must place yourself in a 
position to avail yourself of its best service. The editor of the 
paper must be made your friend. To accomplish this you must 
do several things. First, develop your news sense so that he 
will want to use the material you take to him; second, present 
your copy in workmanlike style; third, cooperate, be frank with 
him when you have news, and ready and willing to be of as- 
sistance whenever he needs you. 


Social agencies need trained newspaper people, with social 
consciousness and ideals, to handle their publicity effectively. 
When this is impossible because of limited funds, the agency 
can make it the job of one person on the staff to contact the 
press—someone who will be always available and who clearly 
understands his position as medium or mediator between the 
organization and the public. This publicity chairman will give 
out all releases, and be responsible to both newspaper and 
agency for policies. When this is handled by several people 
confusion arises, frequently leading to serious misunderstand- 
ing between the paper and the agency. 


Acquaint yourself with the style of the paper and pattern 
your releases on that style. The editor will appreciate finding 
the release date, the name of the organization, that of the pub- 
licity chairman, with address and telephone number, at the top 
of the page—he knows immediately with whom he is dealing 
and how to reach him. 


Bear in mind that news must be: new—original; wide in 
scope—to interest many; entertaining—so that it is remem- 
bered; and simply told—therefore readable. In newspaper 
writing the climax comes first. The first paragraph contains 
all important facts, the five w’s in journalism—who, what, 
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when, where and why. This is your lead. Amplify your story 
with a view to clarity, brevity and—what is vitally important— 
accuracy. 


The chairman must create news so as to bring his organiza- 
tion frequently and favorably before the public. There is 
always feature material in probation work, cases where the 
agency has been able to bring order into chaotic lives. Work 
these stories into readable form—your editor may be glad to 
have them. 


The newspaper is a powerful medium and it is your job to 
persuade the editor to cooperate with you to throw its influence 
your way. This can be done and has been done in many cases. 
The Westchester County Publishers, the Macy chain, provide 
numerous examples of what can be accomplished. These papers 
carry as a daily feature the Counselor Column, which might be 
defined as a forum of social problems in which the paper takes 
the initiative in educating the public. The editor of the column 
works in complete sympathy and harmony with the courts and 
gives valuable publicity to courts and welfare agencies. Much 
real good has been accomplished by these daily articles, which 
from their inception have been the best read feature of the 
Macy papers, pulling more letters than Gladys Glad, Dorothy 
Dix or Angelo Patri. Through this column cases are brought 
to the attention of probation officers which might otherwise 
have first developed into court actions of a serious nature. 


In requesting the editor to publish your publicity releases 
bear in mind the possibility of your being of use to the paper. 
Be prepared to give him all the facts you can possibly release. 
Don’t make the mistake of assuming you can hood-wink your 
editor. He is ordinarily an astute man, particularly where news 
is concerned. He has been trained to see more than he is told, 
to suspect more than he hears. If you tell him half the facts, 
he will either get the other half in spite of you, or will publish 
an incomplete story which may do more harm than good. If 
you deny the existence of some story on which he questions 
you, you will merely arouse his news sense and set him off on 
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a trail he won’t relinquish until he has reached the end. If, 
on the other hand, you tell him the whole story just as it is, 
and if you have won his confidence in your own integrity and 
have established his sympathy for the work you are trying to 
do, he is quite apt to agree to the postponement of the publica- 
tion of some story until such time as it can be released without 
injury to anyone concerned. The kind of treatment you get 
from newspapers depends primarily on you—on the attitude 
toward yourself and your work that you have deliberately 
built up. 


There are some cases that cannot be discussed because of the 
risk of jeopardizing the client’s position in a law case, but in 
many situations the publicity chairman can, if he will, help the 
newspaper immeasurably in running down a story by divulging 
facts to be used with discretion. 


Once the case is in police court frankness is the best defense. 
Often a plea for sympathy can be made through the newspaper 
which will prove of great value. A child is sometimes the dupe 
of older people and in no way responsible for his behavior. He 
needs and deserves all the protection the court and press can 
give him. Working together, these two agencies can present 
the situation in its true and favorable light and exonerate the 
child to the public—his friends, neighbors and schoolmates. If 
cooperation is lacking the story may break without proper 
presentation of the child’s situation and he may be branded 
publicly for the result of some really innocent behavior, simply 
because he was found with evil companions and can offer no 
plausible explanation of his part in the situation. 


Newspapers have also been enlisted in the cause of protecting 
the names of young offenders. Many withhold the names of 
those under eighteen who are involved in serious court cases. 
Policies of this nature can be established and it is the job of 
the welfare groups to work for them. In a recent sensational 
murder case, wherein children were the victims of a pervert, 
the Westchester papers were able to establish a ruling of pri- 
vacy which kept from all newspapers the sordid details of the 
trial. 
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But to accomplish these things you must give cooperation. 
That is the keynote of the necessary relation between welfare 
groups and the newspapers. It is the job of the agency to create 


and to maintain this relationship by earning and keeping the 
confidence of the editor. 



























III CASE WORK WITH 
DELINQUENTS 


The Essentials of Case Work with 
Delinquents 
LouisE McGuIre 


Director of Social Work, Juvenile Court, 
District of Columbia 





IEFORE we can discuss case work with delinquents, there 

are certain basic factors which we must recognize if we 
are to deal constructively with the youngsters who for some 
reason run counter to the law. 

These basic factors lie deep in our social structure—indeed, 
are organic in it. They may be reduced to three fundamentals 
which, operating together, produce the great bulk of problems 
that confront juvenile courts. 


' 1. There is the basic fact of inequality. Men, women and 
children are unequal in their inherited tendencies and in their 
developed: capacities; in favorable or unfavorable circum- 
stances; through accident or untoward condition. It is largely 
a matter of chance, of family, of social resources, whether a 
youngster “gets by” without coming into contact with legal 
authority ; whether he is dealt with by his parents only ; whether 
by attendance officers, visiting teachers, child guidance clinics 
or police without reference to court; whether, once in court, 
he is dismissed, placed on probation or committed to an in- 
stitution. 

The decision of the judge depends not so much upon the 
overt act of the child as it does upon the conditions surround- 
ing the youngster—factors of strength or of weakness in the 
home, the school record and facilities in the community which 
make for wholesome living. 
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2. The second basic factor is competition. These unequal 
persons are forced to compete among themselves all along the 
line—in school, for a living and at every stage of life. All 
forms of weakness in the competitive struggle—wealth, edu- 
cation, leisure, healthful surroundings, possibilities for the de- 
velopment of latent abilities—are associated together. Likewise 
poverty, poor housing, crowded quarters, unwholesome living, 
lack of healthful recreational facilities are usually found in 
combination. — 





3. These factors are further complicated by a third. We 
live in an essentially individualistic state which virtually says, 
“every man for himself.” 





Under this combination the strong win and the weak lose. 
The salient features of our problems then may be accounted 
for by human inequality. Traditionally our country has looked 
to the home, to the church, to the school and to the other cul- 
tural forces in the community to equalize the chances of the 
unequal. “The home is intended to be a channel of culture. It 
promotes intellectual, spiritual and social life . . . it is the place 
of peace; the shelter not only from all injury, but from all 
terror, doubt and division. Insofar as it is not this, it is not 
home: so far as the anxieties of the outer life penetrate into it, 
and the inconsistently-minded, unknown, unloved or hostile 
society of the outer world is allowed by either husband or wife 
to cross the threshold it ceases to be home. .. . A normal home 
requires a comfortable house, adequate room space to protect 
privacy and morality, decent surroundings, intelligent parents, 
protected childhood, sufficient wholesome food, freedom from 
unreasonable fear and the experience of peace, affection and 
hope. A home involves a moral unity among parents and chil- 
dren that is the basis of continuity of life, a source of motive 
and aspiration and effective discipline that prepares one for the 
wider relations of life... . The school is a channel of culture 
that takes on importance increasingly with the progress of the 
world. Its mission is to impart to the young the best that the 
past has given, to interpret present life and future life, to pre- 
pare the children of the nation for their place in the world, to 
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develop their latent powers and increase their capacity for noble 
living. . . . Religion is the supreme factor in culture. It aims 
to place the creature in true relation to the Creator . . . and to 
set forth and sanction the social relations and values which 
[are] the true ideals of life.”* 

When these cultural forces break down, as indeed they do in 
large numbers, the state steps in (albeit tardily) in the form 
of social legislation such as abolition of child labor, various 
types of child welfare laws, juvenile court laws and similar 
measures. 

It is necessary for us to keep in the front of our minds these 
fundamental factors and their wide implications if we are to 
attempt case work with the youngster who comes into the court, 
because’ it is the child in his relationships that concerns us. The 
law of life is the law of the whole of life and only in its whole- 
ness can we understand it. For example how does this child’s 
home life “stack up” with the description just quoted in pro- 
vision for necessary security and growth? 

All failures of course are not due to factors outside the indi- 
vidual. We all know persons who have the advantage of a 
good home and wholesome surroundings, but who are of little 
use to themselves or anyone else. However, this group is rela- 
tively small as compared with that great group who are victims 
of our social structure. 

So much for the social setting. Now let us turn our attention 
for a few minutes to the individual. If case work is to be at 
all effective, we must understand the human material with 
which we are dealing. We must know the youngster’s intellec- 
tual level, his emotional drives, his social values and ideals and 
the sources from which these are derived. We must know his 
plan of life or his lack of one. The management, therefore, of 
these desires becomes of paramount importance. 

Dr. Thomas Verner Moore states: “Human life is so com- 
plicated, our abilities are so manifold and opportunities so nu- 
merous that it is impossible for anyone to realize all his desires. 
Furthermore, since all desires are not equally worth satisfying, 
it is necessary to establish a hierarchy of desires in which there 
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shall be a main goal and to which everything else must con- 
form.”? On the other hand, there must be secondary goals so 
that if something happens to the main one, the individual may 
be able to turn to something else. In other words, the child 
must be directed into purposeful action. 

Back of the overt acts are the motives. These latter are our 
concern and the basis of case work treatment. The sociologist, 
Thomas, tells us that we are born with four fundamental 
wishes: the wish for security, the wish for recognition, the 
wish for response, the wish for new experience. One of the 
early philosophers expressed the idea much more simply and 
dynamically when he said, “We are all born with four funda- 
mental drives: to be; to have; to create; to belong.” A proper 
balancing, molding and channelling of these drives in a child 
make a well integrated personality or what may be termed a 
socially adequate personality. 

This molding and balancing start very early in life and be- 
havior patterns become set at surprisingly tender years. Hence 
if we would be really constructive we must do case work with 
the parents and with the school teachers in kindergartens and 
the lower elementary grades. There is need for a correct pro- 
gram of mental hygiene which is much more fundamental than 
case work with youngsters after they have fallen into difficul- 
ties. One is constructive, and the other is palliative and to a 
lesser extent preventive. 

The child is not born a criminal. Up to a certain point he is 
truthful, honest, direct. He attends school regularly. Then 
comes the first break. Why? By way of illustration, let us 
take lying or stealing. Why did he tell his first lie? For some 
reason he did not have confidence enough in his parent or 
teacher to tell the truth. It may have been fear of consequences, 
mental reservation, antagonism, subconscious or conditioned as- 
sociation. If we could understand the why we might be more 
helpful in dealing with him. Stealing is more or less similar. 
The motive is the significant factor. 

Case work divides itself into three phases. The first is a 
social inquiry into the total situation. The delinquent act cannot 
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be isolated and dealt with separately. It is a continuous flow- 
ing thing, an integral part of life. It is essential, therefore, that 
the probation officer, having ascertained his probationer’s 
strength and weakness of constitution, structure and make-up, 
discuss with him in the most understanding and friendly way 
possible, his life previous to the specific act so that the delin- 
quency may be approached in the same natural manner that the 
youngster himself approaches it. 

To be sure, the officer needs to inquire into and analyze care- 
fully all those intangibles which we term relationships and 
attitudes, which are apart from the child but condition all of 
his actions. I have in mind the parents, brothers and sisters, 
near relatives, teachers, playmates, spiritual advisors, general 
standards, conventions and institutions in the neighborhood. 
Through these relationships, the youngster finds his place in the 
group. 

Through correlation of all of these factors, and only through 
such correlation, wili the officer arrive at the real analysis of 
the situation, which is the second phase of social case work, 
namely, social diagnosis. 

The third phase, social case treatment, follows logically. The 
objectives are: 

1. To give the child right or correct notions of conduct—a 
code of ethics, of life. Such a code grows out of a knowledge 
of personal rights and personal obligations which accompany 
the rights, and a knowledge of the rights of others. These 
rights are derived from one’s personality and dignity, and are 
to be differentiated from legal rights or privileges. They are 
the bases of responsible behavior. 

2. To give the child motives sufficiently strong to assure 
loyalty to these norms of conduct in the face of every-day dif- 
ficulties. 

3. To develop in the child such latent abilities as he may 
possess, thus enabling him to meet oncoming difficulties with 
greater ability and self-reliance. In this way he can contribute 
all that he is able to contribute to the general weal of the com- 
munity, be that contribution big or little. 

How to accomplish these objectives? For purposes of dis- 
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cussion let us divide social case treatment into two sections, the 
use of mechanistic devices and so-called deep therapy. By 
mechanistic devices we mean those various organizations and 
institutions found in the community which can be called upon 
for special services in particular cases, such as Boy Scouts, 
4H clubs, libraries, gymnasiums, settlements. These are usually 
termed recreational or educational, although there are many per- 
sonal-service organizations which the officer should keep in 
mind, and from which he should make careful selection of 
service suited to the youngster under consideration at the 
moment. 

By deep therapy is meant the changing of attitudes and out- 
look on life—giving the youngster an insight into his own 
difficulty in such ways and by such methods that the growth 
and desire for change are from within. New values are sub- 
stituted but are not imposed upon the boy. 

It is relatively simple to get the boy into the Boy Scouts or 
into a settlement if the youngster lives in a big city. In many 
instances this procedure settles the difficulty. 

Changing motives and values is a much more delicate task 
and requires infinite patience and the use of community re- 
sources and expert advice. It may require periods of foster 
home care or group (institutional) discipline or interpretation 
of conditions in his own home. The decisions call not only for 
neat balancing of constructive factors, tangible and intangible, 
with negative or destructive ones in the boy, the home and the 
neighborhood, but the neat balancing of those same forces in 
the foster home or institution. 

In passing may I state that when parents, inadequate in 
themselves for whatever reason, thwart the child’s need for 
affection, security, and opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment, when they cause conflicts to such an extent that removal 
from the home is necessary, the home and its members should 
not be forgotten while the boy is being given group or foster 
home care. The only sensible and logical plan is to parallel the 
upbuilding of the home with that of the boy. Nevertheless it 
is seldom done. 

The attributes that we admire and that make good citizens, 
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good leaders and pioneering spirits in all fields, are the very 
ones that frequently get the youngster into trouble—imagina- 
tion, initiative, energy, ingenuity, and inquisitiveness. If these 
attributes could be turned into right channels, thousands of 
youngsters would be kept from juvenile court acquaintanceship. 

Juvenile delinquericy is a community problem. The juvenile 
court is only the locale for dealing officially with it. The offi- 
cers, regardless of their training, can do little without com- 
munity backing and assistance. Hence our attention and energy 
turns not inward to the court, but outward to the schools, the 
homes, the churches and the social organizations of the com- 
munity. The ultimate success of the delinquent’s treatment is 
predicated on remedying the factors which have contributed to 
his behavior. 

It follows logically that ultimate and positive results with 
young “offenders” are predicated on constructive effort in early 
life and mainly in the home; eradicating “sore spots” in the 
community ; inaugurating such activities as will give wholesome 
outlets to imagination and energy. 

To achieve these ends all the community’s social service re- 
sources and intelligence must be corralled and directed toward 
a planned, consistent, continuous upbuilding of the delinquent 
in his total relationships. Thus will he be given an opportunity 
to achieve the three objectives which we all desire: the chance 
to make a living—which is essentially economic ; to make a life 
—which is personal and spiritual, and to make a place in the 
social group, which is participating in the upbuilding of the 
community. 

In closing I want to stress the attitude of the probation offi- 
cer. Roughly, social case work may be divided into three sec- 
tions: the underlying philosophy which gives life to the work, 
techniques and skills employed, and the attitude of the worker. 
This last is all important in juvenile court work because the 
attitude of the probation officer spells success or failure in his 
work. In order to succeed, the probation officer must have a 
genuine respect for personality. He must recognize those quali- 
ties that differentiate one person from another. He must have 
a realization that the same disaster spells different things to 
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different persons. Again he must have skilful ability to recog- 
nize the complexity of needs. He must have quick imagination 
to make him sensitive to persons and to give him an awareness 
of symptoms which indicate deeper troubles. His aim must be 
not only to provide for the present need, but to see ahead and 
to give the child in trouble a sense that he is standing by and 
seeing things through. He must also appreciate fully that a 
person is capable of responding in many different ways. 


In the majority of instances the manner in which a thing 
is done rather than the thing itself is the important considera- 
tion. Fairness usually begets fairness. Suspicion begets evasion. 
The probation officer cannot afford “sharp practices,” even if 
the probationer uses such methods. 


The role of the probation officer is one of service. He can- 
not assume the guise of dictator. The probation officer goes 
into the family, talks to its members, observes conditions and 
spends considerable time explaining why he needs to know cer- 
tain facts and why he advises certain lines of treatment. He 
must not forget that albeit he has the authority of the court 
back of him, he is a guest in his probationer’s home and must 
conduct himself as such. This does not mean that he is pro- 
hibited in any way from frank facing of facts with the pro- 
bationer and the family. If the probationer is not making 
progress it is the probation officer’s duty to analyze this lack 
and to point out certain weaknesses to parents and relatives, to 
the probationer himself, or to others who are concerned in the 
situation. 


The probation officer must think in terms of total treatment. 
If the probationer is not making progress in his home; if certain 
present factors are so detrimental as to preclude the possibility 
of his making a reasonably good adjustment, a period of group 
care or foster home care may be advisable and indeed necessary. 
There should be no thought in the officer’s mind that the pro- 
bationer has failed and therefore should be brought into court 
and probation revoked as punishment. Rather, his attitude 
should be that group care or foster care is necessary treatment, 
and that the method by which this is obtained in most courts 
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is through commitment of the youngster for a longer or shorter 
period. 

It is imperative for the success of the work that the responsi- 
bility for the decision as to treatment of the child should rest 
with the parents and with the probationer. That is, the attitude 
of the probation officer should be one of helpful advisor and 
friend. If the probationer persists in certain antisocial lines of 
behavior he makes it necessary for the officer to bring the mat- 
ter again to the attention of the judge. 

Good probation work depends upon thorough knowledge of 
the philosophy underlying probation, and upon comprehensive 
and intensive training for the work by those who possess the 
characteristics and attributes which give richness to the training. 
Absence of any one of these three factors means waste of public 
funds and ineffective service to those who need the highest 
form of intelligent care. 











The Delinquent as a Case Problem 


FRANK W. HAGERTY 
Probation Officer, United States District Court, 
New York City 


HIS paper will be confined to the social work treatment 

of the adolescent federal offender on probation and parole. 
In talking about the infiltration of case work in the unified 
handling of probation and parole, we may say that this group 
is chosen arbitrarily since special attention has been given their 
rehabilitation by the Federal Government. But we appreciate 
that every other agency is keenly alert to the needs of this 
difficult group. The majority of. you here no doubt had diffi- 
cult problems of personal adjustment, social and environmental, 
during adolescence. In your case delinquent behavior during 
that period was not precipitated just by accident or good for- 
tune. I venture to say further that adjustment in this difficult 
period came about through a kind of case work process. 


We offer as our major premise that solution of the crime 
problem involves chiefly study and personality treatment of 
the individual offender, guided by fundamental principles of 
the social sciences. We believe that personality is the final 
value and the only thing in the world worth having in itself. 
A theory contrary to this still exists; but the so-called “round- 
up” by police officials of previous offenders and ex-convicts, 
long sentences of incarceration imposed by hardboiled judges, 
and social ostracism by society are neither permanent nor effi- 
cacious as treatment of the social disease of delinquency. It 
is an historical fact that hanging, burning, branding, behead- 
ing, flaying, boiling, flogging, pouring molten lead down the 
throats of offenders, throwing ‘them into the lions’ den, and 
various other types of brutal and vicious punishment have 
been freely inflicted without success. Such methods have not 
reduced delinquency or its component parts, nor served well 
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another cardinal principle of punishment—a deterrent effect on 
others. 


Let it not be assumed that the social work approach claims 
100 per cent success in individual adjustment, prevention, or 
elimination of delinquency. And let it not be assumed further 
that the social work approach to behavior adjustment is a senti- 
mental one. It attacks and treats the individual so maladjusted, 
and combats also the social ills partly responsible for blighting 
his personality. 


The Case Work Approach 


Let us look at case work as it affects the individual proba- 
tioner or parolee. It is an aid in the restoration of self-support 
and self-respect. Such aid is undeniably good and of obvious 
importance in any social process with reformation and adjust- 
ment as its aim. To the person working with the abnormal 
individual in conflict with the social order, social case work 
should mean understanding, patience in all the slow degrees 
of personal change, reaction and shift in attitude of that in- 
dividual. It assumes insight into the needs, the troubles, the 
problenis of personality in relation to the present day world. 
Thus the probation officer who, with confidence and enthu- 
siasm, employs good case work methods to effect revision of 
behavior, also effects the establishment of good habits in think- 
ing and doing. 


For case work with the delinquent, more is necessary than 
love of doing for others, neighborliness and sentimental sym- 
pathy. It is not sufficient to employ only the natural desire 
to serve others. The love of doing for a fellow-man, a native 
gift of neighborliness and sympathy bring only partial and 
temporary success in ameliorating the condition of the delin- 
quent. A good case worker is both born and made. Through 
training and experience comes a type of specialization, an un- 
derstanding of the processes that develop personalities and 
adapt them to their social and economic environment. Social 
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work recognizes individual differences and assumes a high 
degree of sensitiveness to the unique quality in each human 
being. The social worker has an instinctive reverence for 
a personality which may be as much unlike as like his 
own. 


According to Virginia Robinson’s recent philosophy in her 
book, A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work, what a 
man does for’ himself counts far more toward an abundant, 
joyous life and a permanent well-being than things that are 
done for him. Believing this to be true, the probation officer 
absorbs the principles of this philosophy until the case work 
approach to delinquency and crime is a part of his blood stream. 
Out of this study comes a tool known as “passive technique,” 
where the offender states his own wants and problems to the 
probation officer—and man should always be in the healthy 
state of mind of wanting something! Where the offender par- 
ticipates in his own treatment or supervision, he succeeds or 
fails in just the degree to which he takes part. When a well- 
balanced relationship between offender and worker runs in the 
stream of therapy, it is usually found to be successful. 


Many difficult cases of rehabilitation are referred to proba- 
tion and parole officers, cases which may be for the most part, 
inaccessible to real case work treatment, due to advanced per- 
sonality maladjustment and to the fact that the situation has 
gotten entirely out of the individual’s control. When a worker 
of average qualifications, native and acquired, has a case load 
of from one hundred to nine hundred cases, the natural ten- 
dency for him is to follow the line of least resistance if con- 
fronted with such barriers. Recourse to authority is easy and 
of course natural. All cases of offenders against federal sta- 
tutes whether under suspended sentence or with a definite time 
to serve in an institution, are eventually referred to the fed- 
eral probation and parole office for supervision. This com- 
bination of investigation and treatment by a single worker in 
the federal set-up is referred to as the “continuous treatment 
process.” An effort is made to have the same person in charge 
of the case work at all times. 
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Obstacles to Success 


The obstacles and handicaps to social work treatment are 
innumerable and occasionally insurmountable. Either proba- 
tion or commitment is mandatory with federal offenders; and 
quite naturally many cases are not readily amenable to case 
work methods, though the great majority are plastic and treat- 
able. Something has unfortunately happened to the offender 
in the handling he has received long before he reaches the 
probation office. Rightly the law is authoritative. Resentment, 
hatred, antagonism toward anyone connected with the law, are 
some of the barriers that make for inaccessibility of the pro- 
bationer. Although the limits of probation or parole periods 
are as a rule slightly flexible, we have to proceed on the 
assumption that treatment will “take” successfully within a 
definite period of time. A further common difficulty in the 
application of case work method is that our client has a weak- 
ness of character, a maladjusted personality, he has been poorly 
conditioned and is unable steadfastly to pursue or sustain in- 
terest in a worthwhile activity and to meet satisfactorily the 
obligations of his social environment. Although the majority 
of these warped and misguided personalities come to us as 
first offenders, we find that they have diseased habits of long 
standing. But their struggles to find themselves, to adjust, to 
fit in, have mounted to such proportions that they break forth 
in conflict with the law. Arrest and a truce follow on the 
heels of this revolt, which has its roots far back in the past. 
These factors tend to aggravate and complicate the probation- 
er’s situation. But nevertheless, he may be classified as treat- 
able through progressive human engineering applied with its 
inseparable companion, use of community resources. The out- 
look for checking delinquency would be most favorable if a 
sufficient number of well qualified social workers would dedi- 
cate their lives to the application of the human knowledge that 
we now possess. 


The cases of maladjusted adolescents in the turmoil of to- 
day are complicated. Certain social phenomena, cultural trends 
and changes in our thinking and our living are of major im- 
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portance. In the background of all our cases there are such 
conditions as economic insecurity; urbanization of rural com- 
munities; moral and social dangers of life in a big city; in- 
creased tempo of communication, transportation and travel; 
general breaking down of home and family living with diminu- 
tion of household activities and of affectional bonds. Other 
cultural trends, affecting the delinquent as they affect all of 
us, include broader religious attitudes, freer discussion of 
economic and political situations, greater frankness and free- 
dom in regard to sex (with the danger attendant on such a 
change of attitude), greater frequency of divorce, shifting 
moral and conventional standards. These influences and changes 
affect deep-seated cultural patterns, and create a social back- 
ground that undeniably is of stupendous importance if the 
adolescent’s problems are to be understood and he himself 
adjusted and integrated in this maze. 


Our treatment begins with the individual as we find him; 
and, though we may do a relatively good job of adjustment, we 
do nothing to the cultural society of which crime and delin- 
quency are serious outgrowths. So it is necessary to remember 
that the environmental pattern, culture, convention, custom, and 
habit lag in the wake of the most progressive thoughts and new 
inventions. 


Our pre-sentence and pre-parole investigation should and 
usually does include the following agencies for collateral in- 
formation: relatives, social agencies, employers, physicians, 
teachers, landlords, police, secret service agents, courts, attor- 
neys, neighbors, and friends. If, after analysis of the facts, the 
offender’s maladjustment seems to warrant mental examination, 
he is remanded to one of the city hospitals for mental and 
physical examination. If found to be insane or sufficiently 
defective, he is discharged for commitment to a state hospital ; 
if not, he is returned to the federal court for disposition. 

When a probationer first comes for supervision, the condi- 
tions of his probation are clearly and emphatically explained to 
him. By this time, the supervising officer has knowledge of 
how to approach his client’s particular personality problems 
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by virtue of the previous exhaustive study of conditions lead- 
ing up to his delinquency. A diagnosis is made, a plan of 
treatment is set up, and the “game” begins. He is informed 
that if he plays “cricket” his time on probation will be bene- 
ficial and profitable te him, and he will be much happier if he 
complies with the court and cooperates with the probation 
officer who is helping him solve and eliminate his personal 
problems. The rewards for good behavior are adjustment, sta- 
bility, obedience to the law, and good citizenship. We should 
consider an offender as improved who has made gains in each 
of these categories. 


In an attempt to arrive at an understanding of the normal 
and abnormal traits of delinquent personality, we test carefully 
and interview thoroughly, discovering deviations. These find- 
ings are weighed in relation to all information that we can 
assemble before they are finally analyzed for use in treatment. 
Discovery of attitudes, interests, vocational possibilities, mental 
brightness and ability, degree of emotional maturity and other 
personality traits serves the worker well in his efforts to help 
the individual to his place in the home, among his friends and 
relatives and among his fellow workmen at his place of em- 
ployment. Lack of this information obviously makes the case 
more difficult of approach regardless of the method used. 


Parental Misunderstanding 


Lack of such understanding in parents may lead to wrong 
choice on the part of the child. A supposedly sage father, 
content to deal only superficially with his delinquent and truant 
adolescent son, remarked that there are two roads to choose 
from in this life—the right and the wrong; and a choice of the 
wrong leads to the penitentiary or death from an officer’s gun. 
This delinquent and misunderstood youth made his choice and 
met death according to his father’s prescription. The boy had 
unlimited freedom of choice; the father gave fair warning, 
as he thought, and had faith and hope that the right road 
would be chosen. But the tragedy was not averted by giving 
the boy such an admonition. 
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Very recently, the firm hand of parental discipline failed 
to stem the tide of delinquency for Richard, a gangling, active, 
over-sensitive, personable nineteen year old youth who revolted 
at having father waiting inside the door for his return at the 
arbitrary time of ten p.m. Richard returned home at midnight 
one evening from a reputable neighborhood festivity at a club 
of another nationality than his own. As attendance at this 
club was denied him by his father, he feared to knock on the 
door and take the consequences, so he chose to leave home 
instead. For a period of six weeks the family were frantic. 
They spent sleepless nights and several hundred dollars in an 
attempt to locate their boy. He was finally arrested with an- 
other boy of his own age for being in possession of a stolen 
car about two thousand miles away from his home. Richard 
had hitch-hiked several hundred miles until he was given a 
lift by another youth in the car in which they were arrested. 
He was running away from well-intentioned parental discipline 
that cramped his natural adolescent growth and develop- 
ment. 


Joe has an over-wrought and highly emotional mother, di- 
vorced from her husband for several years, who imposes her 
entire personality with all its twists, denials, compulsions, and 
sublimations on her only son. The boy was unwillingly tied to 
the apron strings of this indulgent mother, and his natural play 
for independence was seriously dwarfed. He told his mother 
he was a burden to her financially and suggested that she was 
working too hard and that she should live with her sister and 
he would live elsewhere. He made two unsuccessful attempts 
to kill himself by gas. He stole from the United States mails, 
and this time he was successful in breaking away from his 
hypochondriac, over-indulgent mother when he was given a five- 
year reformatory sentence. This mother still does not realize 
that her dependent relation to her son is seriously damaging to 
him. Today on parole this boy refuses to go home and yet he 
feels very guilty because he is deeply attached to his mother. 
Efforts are being made to reunite this family as one way of 
solving Joe’s poblem. 
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A fifteen year old Brooklyn high school student went to her 
death the other night because, like little Cinderella, she did not 
obey the injunction she had received to leave the party before 
the clock struck twelve. It was two o’clock in the morning when 
she arrived to find the door of her home bolted against her. 
She went to the roof of the apartment house and tied a small 
clothesline about her slender body to lower herself to her bed- 
room window. The rotted strands of the rope pulled apart 
and she fell fifty feet to the ground. ‘Those who loved her will 
have a tragic memory. Coming home late should not be con- 
doned, neither should the home be closed and locked against a 
child, for such discipline creates delinquency and undesirable 
habits of behavior. In this pathetic case the damage can never 
be repaired. 


Recently John was arrested with three other boys for passing 
counterfeit money. They wanted to maintain a rendezvous for 
several of their girl friends. John was never noticed in his 
home which hardly served him even as a place to eat and sleep. 
No one loved him and he felt isolated, alone, and unwanted. 
He finally broke away from his indifferent parents into anti- 
social associations. With his delinquent companions, he soon 
fell into the hands of the police. John was not a bad boy, but 
he lived in a world of fantasy and continued his truant habits. 
He was remanded to a hospital for mental hygiene treatment 
as a probation violator. His probation was continued with some 
improvement, though his family situation remained virtually 
unchanged. 


These cases illustrate how delinquent behavior is generated 
by parental influence in the home. Parents need guidance as 
much as their adolescent sons and daughters. When we analyze 
these delinquencies creating tragedies, heartaches, endless wor- 
ries and problems, we find over-indulgent mothers, unwanted 
children treated with indifference and hatred, unreasonable 
authoritative parents exercising punishment that results in re- 
bellion and disaster. We also find parents who believe that 
children should be 100 per cent self-sufficient, and at the other 
extreme those who believe that children should be wholly de- 
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pendent. None of these parental attitudes can prevent or cure 
delinquent behavior. Homes of this kind help to build our 
case load. 


The Adolescent Against the World 





The adolescent peers at the world through colored glasses 
and scrutinizes, with hundreds of bewildering questions, his 
many strange and new findings, and the necessity imposed on 
him of conforming to an adult pattern. Every age has a sep- 
arate psychology and progresses unconsciously from one period 
to another. From the adolescent to the adult stage is probably 
the most difficult change in life, and many adults bear traces 
of juvenile behavior to the degree that they have not fully 
matured. The youth is constantly experimenting with religion, 
work, play and family relationships. He is attempting to con- 
form to the conventions, customs, and habits of what is often 
to him a misunderstanding, old-fashioned, adult world. 


One fine young eighteen year old boy of above average in- 
telligence was discharged from an orphanage to his father who 
had little interest in his welfare. Finally, because his step- 
mother did not want him, the boy left home. He was very 
resourceful and lived by his wits in various rooming houses 
in midtown New York. He sold novelties and song sheets, 
peddled, and generally defied everyone to challenge his right 
to make his own place in society. He mingled freely with small 
racketeers, cheats and cheap chiselers, and incidentally became 
self-sufficient after a fashion, yet completely resentful. Life 
had given him no favors, and he owed no obligations. He was 
arrested for wholesaling song sheets and immediately he was 
very antagonistic, defiant, and difficult to approach. All the 
officials handling this boy before he came to the probation officer 
felt that he was a “smart aleck,” a “show off,” and a “wise 
guy,” and should be given a long sentence principally because 
of his attitude. After several interviews with the proba- 
tion officer, prospects of a good job, evening school, and a 
good home were developed as part of the plan of treatment. 
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The boy became friendly and amenable and made good 
progress. 


When the boy was arrested, he was adjusted in his own way. 
He felt satisfied that he was making a go of things, and then 
society stepped in to make life more complicated and conflicting 
for him. Had the probation officer not used the case work 
approach, but assumed the same attitude as did the other offi- 
cials, serious damage might have been done to the boy’s per- 
sonality. The probation officer felt that his antagonisms and 
resentful manner must be broken down before the boy could 
be understood and a constructive plan effected. 


The adolescent delinquent has not learned as well as most 
adults how to relegate disagreeable ideas to their proper place 
or how to submerge them in the storehouse of the unpleasant 
facts of life. To this group endless dilemmas are always oc- 
curring. It remains for the individual worker, friendly to the 
delinquent, to minimize his troubles by helping him do his own 
thinking. Simplification of these problems will come about with 
the help of an understanding advisor. 


It is often difficult to secure necessary information—the boy 
hesitates to reveal or expose the innermost workings of his soul 
to any kind of arbitrary inquiry. Subtle means must be used. 
To the delinquent, the laws of the outside world are extensions 
of the authority of his own home and very often seem to have 
just as little reason for existence. He looks for what the family 
or the state can do for him, not what he can do for them! The 
boy may be a very spoiled or an utterly deprived one. In any 
case, he has a non-sharing and all-profiting attitude that must 
be revised by careful study and treatment. Loyalty to family 
and state can never be successfully imposed by authority but 
must be made to appear worth-while. The family may be a 
rigid, unyielding obstacle to the boy. An awakening interest in 
activities which bring a sense of superiority, satisfaction with 
self, courage, and usually extrovertism, must be stimulated in 
treatment. When the home is considered by the individual in 
terms of material things only, delinquency usually continues. 
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The probation officer attempts to establish a need for the home 
and the parents. To do this he must have an understanding of 
the forces of social change in modern society, and of traits in 
human nature and personality. This is no light equipment, as 
you know. 


Work, an essential in a treatment plan, encourages self- 
discipline, obedience, recognition of authority, promptness, ac- 
curacy, and ather qualities necessary for success. But a good 
point of view toward his work will come only from a need 
within the boy himself, not from external pressure. 


Religion is an outstanding and significant factor in treatment. 
The delinquent adolescent has some desire to conform to an 
unseen, unfelt, mystic world, although he does not express it 
in so many words. Religious awakening is a valuable asset in 
treatment. Sol, a night taxi-cab driver in New York City had, 
at the age of eighteen, a thorough but superficial maturity that 
caused him a terrific amount of trouble before he straightened 
out. Probation had failed, due to deep emotions and the boy’s 
conditioning to easy money and a loose and independent life. 
He was given three years for violation of his probation. While 
in prison he expressed himself to God in prayer several times, 
asking forgiveness and expressing repentance and good inten- 
tions for the future. He wrote to his parents that he was being 
punished by God. This new attitude toward religion struck 
them as being rather humorous until the probation officer, after 
long discussion with them, changed their attitude toward their 
sons’ new interest in life. 


Maladjusted personalities behave differently at different 
times. In order to ferret out their difficulties it is necessary 
to break down the secret philosophy by which they rationalize, 
lie, cheat, steal, rebel in order to protect the emotional house 
which is the inner reality for some of them. The adolescent 
offender does something or does nothing according to his needs, 
impulses, and moods at the time; and it is important to get as 
close to him as possible in order to direct these various im- 
pulses. Reality is the thing that the offender has trouble in ac- 
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cepting. As a result there are ways in which he escapes the 
adult-made world. He escapes by outward conforming, by 
rationalization, by running away, by fantasy, daydreaming, sui- 
cide, being delinquent. To deal successfully with him the 
source of grievance must be located and a solution discovered. 
The escape of the adolescent through delinquency results in 
furthering his anti-social habits and increasing his difficulties 
and maladjustment. Delinquency is the instrument of revolt 
to which he is predisposed as a result of his age and develop- 
ment. 


Unified Treatment 


In conclusion, let us examine briefly the merits of the “con- 
tinuous social work treatment” of the offender. We like to think 
of probation as a secondary proving ground for good citizen- 
ship. It is the social service laboratory of the court from which 
come many adjustments of personality defects. When the 
imperfections are beyond the scope of probation or are not 
responsive to this type of service, then the youth is transferred 
to an institution where he is subjected to another type of human 
engineering. After a time he is either released on parole as 
improved, or he is given a conditional release as a poor risk, 
probably not capable of rehabilitation. 


Thus in practice we have successively the pre-sentence in- 
vestigation, probation, institution relationship, pre-parole investi- 
gation, and parole, actually carried through in the federal 
service by the same person. The probation officer serves as the 
only unbroken thread of relationship. Generally speaking, it is 
advisable to have only one family doctor who contacts other 
specialists if necessary. So the probation officer, using other 
skilled workers and agencies, treats the delinquent’s problems, 
and modifies his environment. Several masters are difficult to 
serve and the effort often results in confusion and dissatisfac- 
tion. It is difficult for the individual to be constantly making 
new adjustments to investigator and supervising officer. From 
the administrative end there is duplication if different workers 
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take up the situation at different points. Preventive and cor- 
rective treatment of the delinquent is most effective in a con- 
tinuous process under the guiding hand of a well qualified 


worker interested in helping him to live a useful, obedient, and 
happy life. 












IV ADOLESCENT NEEDS AND 
PROBLEMS 


The Adolescents’ Court 


GrorcE V. ANDERSON 
Secretary, Courts Committee, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


N the courts of criminal jurisdiction in New York and a 
number of other states and Canadian provinces, there is a 

peculiar magic attached to the sixteenth birthday of an indi- 
vidual. Offenders against the criminal law who are under 
sixteen years of age are classed as children and are brought 
to the children’s court to have their cases heard. The offences 
which they commit are not designated as crimes but as acts of 
delinquency. Those who offend against the law and have passed 
their sixteenth birthday are treated as criminals. Their cases 
are heard, they are convicted and sentenced in the same court 
and in the same manner as adult offenders. Thus, a child just 
under this age limit is entitled to the protection of the children’s 
court procedure, while the youth just over the age limit is 
classified as an adult and subjected to the procedure of the 
adult criminal courts. 

The civil law, on the other hand, treats the age group between 
sixteen and twenty-one years quite differently. Here we find 
that every protection is invoked in behalf of the minor. He is 
not presumed to be of sufficiently mature mind to warrant the 
making of contracts ; he is not permitted to acquire and dispose 
of property in his cwn name, nor may he sue or be sued with- 
out the appointment of a guardian to protect his rights. It is 
indeed a peculiar reasoning which affords youth protection 
under the civil law and denies it under the criminal law. 

What prompted the creation of the juvenile court? At first 
blush, one might be tempted to say that children are more or 
less irresponsible for their misdeeds and should be treated with 
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leniency. Upon closer analysis, we find that the creation of 
the children’s court aimed to give the child in his formative 
period, not leniency, but treatment to redirect his wayward 
tendencies and help him become a law-abiding citizen and a 
social asset. The judges of this court are not concerned essen- 
tially with meting out punishment commensurate with the seri- 
ousness of the offence. Rather, it is recognized that for 
whatever cause the court assumes jurisdiction, society is best 
served by providing for the general welfare of the child. Pro- 
tection, guidance, rehabilitation, education and proper spiritual 
training are thus uppermost in the minds of those charged 
with the administration of the juvenile court. 

What about the boy who has not reached his majority but 
is beyond the age jurisdiction of the juvenile court? My main 
concern is with this group. About nine years ago when the 
underprivileged boy was being studied by a group of prominent 
Brooklyn citizens and social workers, it became obvious that 
the post-war period was producing a growing number of young 
offenders. Closer study revealed that in the Brooklyn County 
Court, which serves a community of two and a half million 
people, about forty per cent of the indictments for felonies were 
returned against boys under twenty-one. Police department 
statistics also revealed that approximately forty per cent of the 
robberies and automobile thefts in greater New York were 
committed by youths between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one. No appreciable reduction in delinquency since that time 
has been observed. 


First Steps in Organization 


In 1928, therefore, the Courts Committee of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities felt that the time had come for the com- 
munity to deal with the problems of the older adolescent of- 
fender as it had, many years previously, undertaken through 
the children’s court to deal with the problems of childhood and 
early adolescence. This committee, and other social work and 
civic groups which joined in sponsoring the adolescent’s court 
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idea, recognized that profound changes are taking place in the 
mental and physical make-up of the boy over sixteen, that this 
age group is in process of adjustment to manhood, with new 
ambitions decidedly different from those of the boy under six- 
teen. There was need of extending to the older group the kind 
of treatment given in the children’s court, without increasing 
jurisdiction to take in these older delinquents. In other words 
it seemed advisable to leave the children’s court as a court for 
children. In the city of New York, practical considerations 
would appear to militate against raising the juvenile court age 
at this time. On October 1, 1933, the children’s court judges 
became part of the new domestic relations court and were given 
the added burden of all family non-support cases previously 
handled by the magistrates’ courts. It was felt that any further 
addition to the labors of the judges and staff might cause a 
complete breakdown of that court, which has been endeavoring 
to evolve a more practical and constructive way of handling 
family troubles. Furthermore, if the children’s court age were 
raised, it would require a change of program and policies for 
our child-caring agencies and institutional set-ups. It was there- 
fore our contention that the practical way to extend specialized 
court treatment to adolescent offenders was to set up a special 
court for the group over sixteen, and concentrate there the en- 
lightened and effective forces of investigation, mental and 
physical treatment, supervision and social help. 

While we felt that the specialized treatment in an adolescents’ 
court should be made available for all male minors over six- 
teen, we took the position that such a court, at the outset, 
should include only boys from sixteen to eighteen. In this way 
the more impressionable age group could be handled, and the 
business of the court would not be too great for a single judge 
to cope with in the manner intended. 

The adolescents’ court idea is not entirely novel, as experi- 
ments in this direction have been tried elsewhere. In Phila- 
delphia and Chicago the idea was carried into effect a number 
of years ago. Before outlining a plan for an adolescents’ court 
in Brooklyn, we studied the work of these courts. The results 
convinced us that the idea is sound despite certain weaknesses 
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in administration, inadequate personnel and insufficient facili- 
ties afforded the boys’ courts in those cities. 

The Brooklyn plan of a socialized criminal court for the 
adolescent offender as drafted by the Courts Committee of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities under the leadership of Ralph 
K. Jacobs, its chairman, called for the following: 

. A separate courthouse 

. A special detention place for boys 

The assignment of a specially qualified magistrate 

A special probation squad of investigators and supervisors 

An effective plan of cooperation between police and court 
in the use of the Wayward Minor Act 

6. Adequate facilities for mental and physical examinations 

7. The utilization of all available social and religious aids. 


wPONS 





This plan embraces what the committee felt was an ideal set- 
up, including as it did the advantage of a special detention place 
making scientific segregation of dissimilar types of adolescents 
possible. 

In our efforts to put this plan into effect we were fortunate 
in not having to secure any special legislation. As the plan 
inerely called for the creation of a special adolescents’ or boys’ 
court in the magistrates’ court system, all that was required 
was a resolution of the Board of City Magistrates under a 
power which the board has to set up a special court in any 
borough of the city of New York “for the trial of specified 
classes of offences or offenders.” 

From the time the plan was first broached to Chief Magistrate 
McDonald we found him to be greatly interested in the pre- 
ventive features of the idea. As a forerunner to the adolescents’ 
court which is now in operation, Judge McDonald in 1932 set 
up an experimental adolescents’ court clinic in the borough of 
Manhattan and placed Magistrate Jonah J. Goldstein in charge 
of it. The court-clinic, however, had no legal jurisdiction. 
While the experiment demonstrated the necessity of a more 
effective and enlightened method of handling the adolescent 
group, it became obvious that it could not meet the entire needs 
of this group. 

After an intensive campaign among the Brooklyn magistrates 
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and with the wholehearted cooperation of the chief city magis- 
trate and the police commissioner, the adolescents’ court for 
boys between sixteen and eighteen years was finally established 
and commenced to function on the first of January of this year. 
The Mayor of New York City attended the opening ceremonies 
and gave evidence of genuine interest in this new plan to 
rehabilitate boys on a selective basis through the cooperation 
of the social service agencies. In creating the adolescents’ court, 
Chief Magistrate McDonald stated that the court is an experi- 
ment and that it is his hope that a year’s experience with the 
court will lay the basis for proper legislation to cope with the 
adolescent offender. 

The Brooklyn Adolescents’ Court, like the Chicago Boys’ 
Court, has only limited jurisdiction, possibly comparable to the 
jurisdiction of most lower or inferior criminal courts in which 
it is customary throughout the United States to arraign all 
alleged offenders. Since the new court is a part of our magis- 
trates’ court system, its jurisdiction is as follows: 


1. All felonies for examination 


2. All misdemeanors contained in the penal law for exam- 
ination 

3. The arraignment, trial and final disposition of offences 
over which the magistrates’ courts have jurisdiction, 
such as: disorderly conduct, degeneracy, jostling, intoxi- 
cation, drug addiction, and male wayward minor 
charges. 


It is to be noted that offences not involving moral tur- 
pitude, as traffic violations, smoking in public conveyances, 
ordinance violations and peddling without a license, have been 
eliminated from the jurisdiction of the court, thus reducing 
its case load. 

The disadvantage of having felonies and misdemeanors held 
for trial and final disposition in the adult courts is clearly 
recognized. Many boys are not held, however, and the way- 
ward minor and lesser offences jurisdiction operates usually 
before the serious offence stage. Even the boy felon or misde- 
meanant, can be studied and handled more intelligently than 
before the creation of the special court, and a part of our plan 
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is to keep him from adult contamination up to the time that 
he is finally tried by the felony or misdemeanor court. This 
has been made possible by segregating all sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen year old boys in our county jail. The active interest 
of the Mayor of New York City hastened the realization of 
this part of our plan. Eight keepers have been assigned to the 
task of supervising the boys who are now housed in a special 
wing of the jail, in well ventilated, modern and sanitary cells 
formerly used by women prisoners. Meals are served in an 
adjoining dining room and a counsel room is available for vis- 
itors. A small library is also being provided. The average 
daily population in the boy’s wing is about thirty to forty boys. 

Despite the lack of final jurisdiction in felonies and misde- 
meanors, the adolescents’ court has been able to retain juris- 
diction over most of such cases through an ingenious use of 
our New York State Wayward Minor Act. In hopeful cases 
where it is felt that the boy might be discharged by the grand 
jury, or if convicted be placed on probation by the higher court, 
the magistrate sitting in the adolescents’ court decides that 
society and the boy will be served best if the case is handled 
by the probation department in cooperation with the protective 
care agencies. In such cases, therefore, if the complainant is 
willing to withdraw the complaint and the consent of the district 
attorney is obtained, the magistrate will entertain a wayward 
minor charge against the boy to be made by his parents. The 
case is then adjourned to await the probation officer’s interview, 
the social service exchange clearance and the investigation re- 
port, which will indicate whether it is advisable to have the 
case handled by a supervising probation officer or by a social 
agency on a supervision basis. Under this plan, if the boy 
cooperates with the court and the social agency and shows 
marked improvement at the end of six months or a year, he 
may be released from supervision without the life-time stigma 
of a criminal court record which often proves a serious handi- 
cap. 



















































However, if the boy shows no improvement, displays sub- 
sequent delinquent tendencies and is involved in further crim- 
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inal acts, the supervision may be immediately revoked and the 
* boy haled before the court and held for trial in the higher 
courts. 


Assisting Agencies 


The agencies which the court is mainly relying upon to super- 
vise the boys and to undertake a rehabilitative program with 
them are the protective care or big brother groups in Brooklyn 
—the Big Brother Movement handling Protestant boys; the 
local conferences of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, work- 
ing through the Division of Protective Care of the Catholic 
Charities, for Catholic boys; and for Jewish boys, the Jewish 
Board of Guardians and their associated big brother group. A 
big brother from the appropriate one of these organizations is 
assigned to each case and a program of treatment is then set 
up by the trained executive of the organization—a program 
which is designed to build up the boy’s character. In doing 
this work, special attention is given to the boy’s recreational 
and religious needs, vocational training and other personal 
problems. 

In each case a summary of past contacts is obtained from 
other agencies which have previously known and worked with 
the boy and his family so that a fairly complete background 
of the case is obtained before the boy is assigned to the big 
brother who acts in a voluntary capacity. Whenever it appears 
that the boy’s family is in need of other social work services 
or financial aid which the big brother organization is not 
equipped to render, an effort is made to obtain such additional 
assistance from other agencies in the community. Special atten- 
tion is also given to the physical and mental needs of each boy. 

In order that the quality of work shall remain at as high a 
level as possible, the volunteer agencies are limiting their in- 
take in several ways. Boys who are found to be still on probation 
in the children’s court are handled directly through the children’s 
court probation officers or the parole officer of the institution 
from which they may still be on parole. In some cases, where 
it is noted that one of our local family welfare societies is doing 
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an intensive case work job with the family, a cooperative work- 
ing arrangement between the big brother organization and the 
family welfare society is entered into for the best interest and 
welfare of the boy concerned. In instances where the family 
society’s report indicates continued failure after prolonged treat- 
ment of the boy and where clinic diagnosis reveals serious 
mental disorder, the findings of the family societies have been 
used to secure commitment to the proper institution. 

Recognizing the importance of the mental problems which 
are present in so many cases, the court from the very outset 
sought to obtain the full time services of a psychologist and a 
psychiatrist for diagnosis and treatment of mental disorders 
and personality difficulties. The importance of such service to 
the court cannot be stressed too strongly. As the difficulties of 
many boys are of a more deep-seated origin than would appear 
on the surface, it is not only advisable but essential that the 
court have at its command the necessary professional facilities 
to assist in determining the underlying causes of misbehavior. 
Up to the present time two of our large city hospitals have been 
assisting the court by treating cases for which little if any 
psychiatric service would otherwise have been available. From 
the very beginning of the project, the chief psychiatrists of 
these two hospitals took a great interest in the work of the 
court. Through their efforts to provide an adequate psychiatric 
service not only for the court, but for the community of Brook- 
lyn as a whole, the Department of Hospitals of the City of 
New York is opening within the near future a complete mental 
hygiene clinic with psychiatric out-patient service. This clinic 
will be available for mental and physical examinations and its 
educational facilities will include a training course for probation 
officers and guidance for interested agencies. 



















































































Confidence in the Court 


Evidence that the court is gradually being looked upon by 
the community as a preventive measure, is the fact that a num- 
ber of parents are voluntarily seeking its aid in controlling un- 
manageable youngsters. Some of these cases have serious mental 
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and sex problems. In many cases the parents of the boys have 
written and called at the court to express their appreciation 
for the confidence the court has placed in their boys. This 
growing confidence in the court is most encouraging, as it was 
our experience that parents and social agencies had previously 
hesitated to bring problem cases to a purely criminal court with 
unsocial surroundings. If the new court can continue to win 
the confidence of parents and social agencies, it is felt that the 
beneficent purpose of the wayward minor law will be realized. 


In the first four months of its existence the court disposed 
of 694 felonies, misdemeanors and minor offences, 243 of which 
were handled without a conviction. Of the number so handled, 
only about 8 have been returned to the court to date for a 
subsequent offence. One hundred and fifty-nine were placed 
under the supervision of the social agencies, and 63 were re- 
ferred to the probation department for intensive supervision. 


As probation officers and social workers you will probably 
be interested to know the part the probation officer is playing 
in this new court set-up. You will recall that the original plan 
called for “a special probation squad of investigators and su- 
pervisors” to serve the court. This objective has been approxi- 
mated. Through the diligent effort of Patrick J. Shelly, chief 
probation officer of the New York City magistrates’ courts, who 
has untiringly devoted his efforts to the administration of the 
adolescents’ court, three qualified probation officers have been 
assigned to the court to operate under his direction. He is 
present at all court sessions. One probation officer is assigned 
to interview each boy referred to the social agencies, and this 
man acts as-liaison officer between the court and the agencies. 
Two officers supervise cases placed on probation, and one of 
these men spends part of his time on investigations. The court 
is adhering rigidly to the rule that no probation officer shall 
have a case load of more than fifty. In order to maintain this 
standard it is obvious that additional probation officers will be 
needed. My observations of the probation work would indicate 
that it is of a comprehensive and intensive nature. An up-to- 
date court and case record system has been developed, and 
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reports on all cases are received regularly each month from 
the social agencies. 

An advisory committee, consisting of representatives of the 
leading agencies cooperating with the court, holds monthly con- 
ferences with the four magistrates who have been specially 
selected by the chief magistrate to sit in rotation. These meet- 
ings have fostered harmonious relations among the magistrates, 
the probation staff and the agencies, and have been most helpful 
in interpreting the court to the community. They have also 
aided in giving purposeful direction to the work and have served 
to develop uniformity of standards in the treatment programs 
of the agencies concerned. 








A Psychiatric Study of the Adolescent 
Offender’ 


WALTER BroMsBeErG, M.D. 
Senior Psychiatrist, Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital 
and Psychiatrist-in-charge, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Court of General Sessions, New York 


O understand the adolescent offender, it is necessary to 

attempt to understand crime as well as the adolescent. 
Crime is an extremely complex phenomenon, and to study crime 
and its causes, one must realize that the factors which may be 
causative are as numerous as the factors that generate and 
influence any human activity. To assign any one of these as 
the determining cause of crime is to be unintentionally mislead- 
ing. For example, there are the instinctive strivings of the 
individual that require study; reactions against the obvious 
limitations imposed by the environment and by the physical 
organism ; volitional (willed) acts; social attitudes built on age- 
old taboos and defenses, and unconsciously motivated patterns 
of behavior which must be reckoned with in the understanding 
of human behavior and man-made laws. 

The modern psychiatric viewpoint recognizes, in a broad 
way, that crime is but one of the many activities of human 
beings, and that it involves the same human tendencies that are 
present in other types of behavior. This viewpoint considers 
that crime is a reaction of the personality, normal or abnormal, 
to society with its recognized conditions, customs and require- 
ments. Morris Ploscowe, in the report of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement, after a thorough 
analysis of the situation, advances this thesis by stating,” 
“Recognition that behavior, whether it be normal or abnormal, 
is socially conditioned, that it results from individual reaction 
to environmental influences, provides the soundest approach to 
an understanding of mental factors in the causation of crime.” 

1. The cases on which the statistical work is based in this report were examined 
by psychiatrists from the staff of Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital who were in attend- 


ance at the psychiatric clinic of the Court of General Sessions during the years 
1932, 1933 and 1934. 


2. Report on the Causes of Crime (Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1931, No. 13, Vol. I, Page 61). 
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Hence the material of criminology, sociology, penology, 
anthropology, medicine, psychology, endocrinology and psychi- 
atry has been used in explaining the cause of crime. It is 
unnecessary to detail further the results of this work. Gillin, 
Sutherland? and Cantor*® in comprehensive texts on criminology 
have summarized the literature concerning social and psycho- 
logical investigations of the cause of crime. The most impor- 
tant studies have stressed environmental causes (Shaw and 
McKay*), poverty and slums (Halpern et al®), gang influences 
(Thrasher®), broken homes reflecting parental disharmonies 
(Healy and Bronner’), (Cyril Burt®), mental conflicts (Healy®) 
and early delinquent development (Sheldon and E. Glueck?*). 
Our interest here, however, is in discussing the psychiatric and 
psychologic causes of crime and in so doing, we are not un- 
mindful of the enormous amount of work that has been done 
on the sociologic factors in crime. 

The first psychologic factor met with is that of intelligence. 
All authors join in considering mental deficiency as a prime 
factor in crime. Apparently it has always been tacitly felt that 
chronic offenders were of defective intelligence. Goring’s study 
in 1913** was one of the earliest to support this view. He was 
led to the opinion that “the one vital mental constitutional factor 
in the etiology of crime is defective intelligence.” It must be 
remembered, however, that this work was done in a qualitative 
way, with very broad categories of mental ability and relatively 
inexact criteria. Goddard’* in this country studied a large 
amount of data and concluded that 50 per cent of all offenders 
1, Gillin, John L., Criminology and Penology (New York: Century, 1926). 


2. Sutherland, Edwin H., Criminology (Philadelphia: Lippincott 1924). 


3. Cantor, Nathaniel F., Crime, Criminals and Criminal Justice (New York: 
Holt, 1932). 


4. Shaw, Clifford R., and McKay, H. D., “Social Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency” (Report on the Causes of Crime, No. 13, Vol. II). 


5. Halpern, Irving W.,. Stanislaus, J. N., and Botein, B., The Slum and Crime 
(New York: New York City Housing Authority, 1934), 


6. Thrasher, Frederic M., The Gang (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1927). 


7. Healy, William, and Bronner, A. F., Delinquents and Criminals (New York: 
Macmillan, 1926). 


8. Burt, Cyril, The Young Delinquent (New York: Appleton, 1925). 

9. Healy, William, The Individual Delinquent (Boston: Little, 1915). 

10. Glueck, Sheldon and E. T., 500 Criminal Careers (New York: Knopf, 1930). 
11. Goring, Charles, The English Convict (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1913). 


12. Goddard. Henry H., Feeblemindedness, Its Cause and Consequences (New 
York: Macmillan 1914). 
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were mentally defective. As time went on, improved mental 
testing and better controlled standardization yielded fewer de- 
fective ratings than previously reported. 


With this improvement in technique the concept of mental 
subnormality rather than mental deficiency began to appear as 
a factor in crime. Thus, Bisch* states that 16 per cent of his 
prisoners were defective and 13 per cent psychotic. Healy and 
Bronner, out of 4000 young offenders, found 13.5 per cent 
feebleminded, 9 per cent subnormal, and 5 per cent psychotic. 
In a special group, however (cases of sex delinquency among 
girls), Bingham? found 24 per cent feebleminded while 13 per 
cent were subnormal (borderline). Reports of psychologic 
studies have always emphasized, and rightly, the importance 
of the borderline and dull normal types. It is among these 
especially that truancy and behavior disorders in children occur. 


It soon became apparent that other factors, temperament, 
emotion, personality organization, were as important as mental 
defect in the psychologic etiology of crime. Slawson,’ in 1926, 
published a study of delinquent boys using the psychoneurotic 
inventory, concluding that emotional disturbances were asso- 
ciated with delinquency. The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene has collected and published the results of recent psy- 
chiatric surveys in various states. Personality deviations and 
psychoneuroses were found to be especially frequent in relation 
to crime. In Glueck’s* analysis of the mentality of convicted 
prisoners were the beginnings of a truly psychiatric view of 
criminality. His original paper published in 1918 was a stimulus 
to further study in this direction. 


This tendency to study the personality and emotional organ- 
ization of the individual offender brought psychiatrists again 
to the problem of the psychopathic personality as the “criminal 
type.” This term is used to describe the chronic offender whose 


1. Bisch, L. E., Feeblemindedness in Criminals (The New Republic, Vol. LVIII, 
1916, p. 66). 

2. Bingham, Anne T., Determanents of Sex Delinquency in Adolescent Girls 
Based on Intensive Studies of 500 Cases (Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
Feb. 1923, Vol. 13, p. 494-586). 

3. Slawson, John, The Delinquent Boy (Boston: Badger, 1926). 

4. Glueck, Bernard, A Study of 608 Admissions to Sing Sing Prison (Mental 
Hygiene, Vol. II, p. 85-151 January, 1918). 
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antisocial tendency cannot be resolved any further in either 
social or psychologic terms. The concept of the psychopathic 
personality, vague or all-inclusive though it may be (depending 
on the viewpoint of the clinician), is based on the same cri- 
terion as its predecessors, the “moral imbecile” and the “con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferior.” This was the notion that 
such types have specific defects or distortion in the ethical and 
moral spheres, which prevent them from making a social ad- 
justment even with a normal mental endowment and in the 
absence of a true mental disease (psychosis). 

The existence of such a specific defect is doubtful, as shown 
by the increasing number of psychoanalytic studies (Alexander, 
Karpman’) indicate the presence in every individual of the 
various traits which we characterize as criminal in these chronic 
offenders. In other words, the concept that criminal traits are 
specific to the offender is no longer tenable in modern psycho- 
pathology. 


II 


The development of our understanding of the role of intel- 
ligence in crime has been briefly sketched. At this point we 
shall detail the results of examination of almost 4400 prisoners 
convicted of felonies in the County of New York during a 
period of over two years (1932-1934). Our group has been 
divided into two parts—1004 adolescents (ages 16 to 20 inclu- 
sive) and 3392 adults. The former group concerns us here. 
We have studied these prisoners psychologically and psychi- 
atrically. The first part of this report deals with the purely 
psychometric aspects. 

The method of psychological examination comprised Stan- 
ford Binet studies; performance tests including the Pintner- 
Patterson test, the Army test, the Healy P.C.2, form boards 
and Porteus mazes; the Army Alpha test; the Terman group 
test of mental ability ; Goodenough test ; Stanford achievement 


1. Alexander, Franz, and Staub, H., The Criminal the Judge and the Public (New 
York: Macmillan, 1931). 


2. Karpman, Ben, Psychoses in Criminals: Clinical Studies in the Psychopathology 
of Crime (Jour. Ner. & Ment. Dis., Vol. 64, 67 and 68—1926 to 1928, pp. 331, 
483; 224, 355, 478, 808: 39). 
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test; Wells memory test; educational tests including oral and 
silent reading, arithmetical computation and reasoning ; diagnos- 
tic scales for analyzing specific reading disabilities; special 
groupings of individual tests for analysis of special talent or 
defect. The cases were studied and diagnosed, with due con- 
sideration to “social” as well as verbal intelligence. Groups 
of offenders were found, for example especially recent Negro 
emigrés from the rural sections of the south, who demon- 
strated sufficient practical intelligence to have made a social 
adjustment, but in whom verbal intelligence was low. 

The 15 year standard was used in estimating the intelligence 
quotient. Many of the cases were estimated by the psychiatrists, 
who used a technique employing many of the problems of the 
psychometric tests. The psychologist later checked up many 
of these cases by detailed and varied tests, and the results were 
within so small a margin of error as to justify using this 
method. Cases that were doubtful or difficult were all examined 
by the staff psychologist. 

In many of these cases emotional dullness or tenseness inter- 
feres with the responses to the psychologic tests and hence 
with the psychologic estimate. Other difficulties of accepting 
an intelligence quotient as a final measure of the mental function 
can be found in the unevenness of responses to different mental 
tests. An offender thus may score defective on the Stanford 
Binet, dull normal on the information test and even higher on 
performance tests. Nor is this an isolated instance in our ma- 
terial. Such a situation is shown in Case 1, and makes one 
doubt the unitary quality of mental defectiveness. 

Aside from this, we must consider the fact that the concept 
of intelligence has varied in the last decade. Some psychologists 
consider intelligence as that which is necessary to adapt one- 
self. Others consider intelligence as the ability to think in terms 
of abstract ideas, or to learn. Thus, it is clear that any final 
absolute measure of intelligence in terms of specific mental 
functions is impossible, and hence intelligence rests on a more 
or less relative basis. In the last analysis this basis is the one 
of social adjustment, and in this way the psychologist must 
take cognizance of the psychiatrist’s viewpoint that the final 
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measure of intelligence is the ability to adjust in the given life 
situation. It is conceded by most psychometricians at the pres- 
ent time that the intelligence quotient alone is not sufficient for 
the determination of social competence, and that emotional re- 
actions, temperament, social standards, manual ability, condi- 
tioning, etc., also underlie one’s adjustment at various levels. 

Case 1 illustrates in a sketchy way some inconsistencies of 
psychologic testing and demonstrates the difficulty of consider- 
ing mental deficiency as a unitary quality. 


Case 1. C. B., 19 years old, a laborer, was charged with grand lar- 
ceny. The defendant and two co-defendants stole an automobile valued at 
$1,000. Shortly after the theft they were apprehended and the machine 
was returned to its owner undamaged. The arresting officers were of 
the opinion that the defendant and one of his companions had been guilty 
of previous automobile thefts and had stolen property from the automo- 
biles which they later abandoned. C. B. was arrested on a charge of 
grand larceny in 1932, but the case was dismissed. He had also been in 
the children’s court for truancy and had been placed on probation. 

The mother of the offender and three siblings were illiterate and the 
father alcoholic. The defendant was the last of ten children. He started 
school at the age of 6, reached the fourth grade at 16, and was put in 
the ungraded class. He was considered very dull, and was a chronic 
truant. He had trouble in school with both teachers and pupils, and was 
considered a disciplinary problem. He was a chronic petty thief, was 
disobedient and a street corner loafer. According to his mother, he 
complained of dizziness, suffered from fits and fainting spells and was 
always subject to headaches. 

This offender had been observed at Bellevue Hospital in July, 1932, 
the diagnosis being “without psychosis; mental defective, moron, with 
special reading defect (alexia).” Psychometric tests gave him an in- 
telligence quotient of 58 and a mental age of 9 years, 4 months. The 
outstanding features were reading defect, poor comprehension, intact 
memory and good visual memory. 

In August 1932, the psychologic test at Napanoch gave him a mental 
age of 9 years, 4 months with an intelligence quotient of 62. He had 
been sent to Napanoch after an arrest for petit larceny. He attempted, 
with another boy, to steal an automobile mirror clock valued at $15. 

During the period of his incarceration, in spite of his low intelligence 
quotient, he made an excellent adjustment to institutional environment. 
It was felt that under constant and proper supervision he might make 
a fair adjustment on the outside. 

On the examination in the clinic (May 1935), he received an intelli- 
gence quotient of 76 and a mental age of 11 years, 5 months on the 
Stanford Binet test. On the Army performance test he received an in- 
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telligence quotient of 88 and a mental age of 13 years, 3 months. On 
general comprehension he scored dull normal and on general information, 
defective. Gray’s oral reading test showed that he was almost completely 
illiterate. He wrote spontaneously with either right or left hand. Van 
Riper 71 per cent right. Previous examination showed that he was left- 
eyed and left-handed, had been forced to write with right hand. 

The improvement in his scores indicated some ability for learning. 
However, his reading defect made him score an even lower level than 
his basic endowment entitles him to. He showed some advance since the 
Binet of 1932, but the scattering in responses indicated an unevenness 
in his intellectual development. 


The group we have studied can be considered representative 
of all apprehended criminals because of the heterogeneity of 
offenders in New York County, as they come from all walks 
of life and many sections of the country. The Court of General 
Sessions in New York does not deal with misdemeanants. 

The material on which this study is based comprises all cases 
convicted of felonies in the criminal courts of the County dur- 
ing 1932 and 1933. Cases with obvious mental disturbances, 
who were examined by lunacy commissions or sent to Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital for observation are included, so that the 
material is an unselected, routine sampling of all adolescent and 
adult felons convicted in the county during a certain period. 

As a means of orientation we have studied the intelligence 
levels of the whole group. The mental levels of the total group 
of offenders are given in Table I, which is based on psychologic 
estimates of 4385 individuals, of whom 133 were women. 


TABLE I 


Mental Levels of Total Group of 4385 Offenders 


Number Per cent Frequency 


Very superior and superior 112 an 
High average 383 8.7 
Average 1881 42.9 
Low average 754 17.1 
Dull normal 862 19.6 
Borderline 295 6.7 


Mental defective 98 oa 
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The table shows the type of frequency distribution to follow 
the curve of probability: if the “average group” is taken as a 
mean, the largest percentage of cases runs towards the side of 
lower intelligence levels. If all the average groups (high aver- 
age, average and low average) are lumped together, we find 
that roughly three-quarters of all the cases belong here. The 
dull normal group is the second largest, with the borderline 
group next in frequency. 

It is of interest to present here for purposes of comparison 
an estimate of distribution of intelligence in the general non- 
criminal population as measured by the Terman’ modification 
of the Stanford Binet test. This test was carried out on a 
large number of children, but since it is axiomatic that the 
mental range is the same through life, we may take these figures 
as valid for adult and adolescent distribution of mentality. 


TABLE II 


Mental Levels of a Non-criminal Group Based on 
Examination of 905 Unselected Children 


I.Q’s. Corresponding Mental Levels Per cent Frequency 
145-136 

135-126 Genius and very superior 2.85 
125-116 Superior 9.0 

115-106 High average 23.1 

105-96 Average 33.9 

95-86 Low average and dull normal 20.1 

85-76 Dull normal and borderline 8.6 

75-66 Borderline and high grade moron 2.3 

65-56 Definite menta! deficiency 33 


In general in this study of non-criminal, unselected individ- 
uals, it can be seen that the distribution curve of mental levels 
is more or less even above and below the average group, and 
corresponds roughly to the distribution in our material. It is to 
be noted, however, that the very superior groups are repre- 
sented to a greater degree in the non-criminal group than in the 
criminal material. 


1. Terman, Lewis M., The Measurement of Intelligence (Boston: Houghton, 1916, 
page 66). 
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Study of these results in comparison with our material indi- 
cates a definite similarity in distribution. It shows a surpris- 
ingly “normal” percentage frequency of mental defectives in 
the criminal group (2.2 per cent compared with 2.6 per cent 
for the non-criminal group). The mental defectives include 
those from high grade moron down to the imbecile level, and 
hence comprise cases commonly called “feebleminded,” but do 
not include those of “subnormal” intelligence. The latter are 
found under the borderline group. 

The mental levels of adolescent offenders (1004 cases) are 
shown in Table III. They constitute all unselected offenders 
from 16 to 20 years inclusive, convicted of felonies in New 
York County in two successive years. 


TABLE III 


Mental Levels of 1004 Adolescent Offenders 


Menta! Level Per cent Frequency 
Superior 12 
High average 7.2 
Average 39.5 
Low average 20.1 
Dull normal 23.3 
Borderline 6.3 
Mental defective 2.2 


One is struck again with the relatively few superior indi- 
viduals,—fewer than is seen in either the unselected, non- 
criminal group or the entire group of offenders studied.* The 
number of average individuals is less than in the entire group, 
a larger number falling into the dull normal and (to a lesser 
extent) low average groups. Again, if we take average intelli- 
gence as a mean, it can be seen that the cases below the mean 
(low average, dull normal, borderline and mental defective 
groups) are more than six times greater than those above. It 
is clear then that mental deficiency does not play a large part 
in crime among adolescents whereas borderline intelligence and 
mental dullness are important. 


*For comparison with adult group, see Table VI. 
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Table IV shows intelligence level distribution of adolescent 
convicted felons who are first offenders, comprising 458 cases, 
or 45 per cent of all youthful offenders. 


TABLE IV 


Mental Level Distribution Adolescent First Offenders 


Mental Level Per cent Frequency 
Superior 1.4 
High average 7.4 
Average 42.4 
Low average 17.5 
Dull normal 19.9 
Borderline 8.3 
Mental defective 22 


Table V shows the frequency distribution of mental levels 
in adolescent convicted felons who are recidivists, i.e., with 
two or more convictions,—a total of 537 cases, 55 per cent of 
all youthful offenders. 


TABLE V 


Mental Level Distribution Adolescent Recidivists 


Menta! Level Per cent Frequency 
Superior a 
High average 7.1 x 
Average 36.7 
Low average 22.3 
Dull normal 26.4 
Borderline 4.6 
Mental defective nae 


In contrasting the adolescent first offenders with. recidivists 
in the same group, it is significant that the superior group is 
represented by one-half the number of cases among repeaters. 
Presumably the higher intelligence groups drop out of crime 
after a first conviction and consequent punishment. Compared 
to the total adolescent group the superiors in the recidivists 
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are lower; likewise the average and high average groups are 
lower in chronic offenders. The next significant finding is that 
the dull normal group is higher among recidivists than among 
the general group or adolescent first offenders. The general 
impression gained on studying these charts is that the duller 
portion of the general population is involved in crime and that 
duiler types have greater difficulty in leaving crime as a career. 

The mental levels of adult offenders are presented for com- 
parison with those of adolescents. Table VI shows the per- 
centage frequency of intelligence levels among all adult offend- 
ers, a total of 3392 cases. 


TABLE VI 


Mental Level Distribution Adult Offenders 


Mental Level Per cent Frequency 
Superior 2.9 
High average 9.2 
Average 43.9 
Low average 16.3 
Dull normal 18.5 
Borderline 6.8 
Mental defective 22 


It is seen at once that the superior level in the adult group is 
represented more than twice as many times as in the adolescents, 
and,that the high average and the average groups are higher in 
frequency among adults than among the adolescents. The dull 
normal group is correspondingly lower in adults, while the 
borderline and mental defective class are roughly the same as 
in adolescents and in the total prisoner group studied. If aver- 
age intelligence is taken as the mean, the preponderance again 
is on the side of lower intelligence, although the average groups 
(high average, average and low average) again constitute almost 
three-quarters of all the prisoners convicted. In a similar way, 
compared with the general non-criminal population, the main 
body of mental levels in adults lies in the average range. The 
superior levels are somewhat lower, as is the high average group. 
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Defectives, borderlines and dull normals roughly run about the 
same as in the general population. 

In studying the relative frequency of mental levels among 
adults one is forced to the conclusion again, as a result of this 
experience, that mental inferiority is a greater mental factor in 
crime than is mentai deficiency, and that the frequency dis- 
tribution of mental levels of the convicted criminal population 
in New York is not much different from the mental level dis- 
tribution of the general non-criminal population, when factors 
of selection, changing attitudes towards concepts of intelligence, 
and improved techniques are considered. 

We have studied the mental levels of adolescents in relation 
to specific crimes. Table VII represents the distribution an- 
alysis of the larger crime groups among adolescents. 

On analyzing the various important crime groups among 
adolescents in terms of intelligence one finds nothing that is 
really significant. The main trends follow the tendencies one 
would expect from the nature of the crime. It is a little 
surprising that extortion has the highest percentage of superior 
intelligence levels, with rape second. This would tend to dis- 
prove the belief that rape is a crime of low grade individuals. 
But one cannot read anything of permanent value from these 
figures because of the small number of cases studied. In the 
case of high average intelligence, larceny, robbery, manslaugh- 
ter, extortion and sexual crimes (6 cases) run higher in fre- 
quency than other offences. For average and low average there 
are no significant deviations for the separate crimes. On the 
other hand, larceny in the Court of General Sessions involves 
many different kinds and degrees of activity, so that the high 
percentage of mental defectives in this group has not much 
significance. The high percentage of borderline cases in the 
assault group seems to point to a correspondence between in- 
telligence and social control of the aggressive instinct. The 
relatively large percentage of borderline individuals in the rob- 
bery case group may have a similar explanation. The results 
in extortion are open to question because of the small number 
of cases analyzed. For the dull normal group, assault, carrying 
concealed weapons, rape, sexual crimes and violation of pro- 
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bation run higher in frequency than for the general group of 
adolescents. For the mental defective group, murder runs 
higher than for the general group; rape runs about the same. 


There are several deductions to be made from this analysis: 


1. Mental deficiency is unimportant as a cause of crime. 

2. The distribution of mental levels among the criminal 
population follows very closely the distribution among 
non-criminal standards. 

3. The largest mass of offenders falls in the average group 
(high average, average and low average). 

4. The percentage frequency of superior types is less among 
criminal group cases studied than in distributions of non- 
criminal groups. 

5. There are no specific relationships between mental levels 
and types of offences in either adult or adolescent groups. 


There are several other findings. In the assult cases, the 
duller groups (not mental defectives) are outstanding; the 
group of rape cases (not including perverse sexual activity) is 
represented more evenly than other groups in all levels of in- 
telligence ; average intelligence is represented evenly through- 
out all crime groups; larceny, robbery and burglary have no 
special frequency in the mental level distribution in adolescent 
offenders. 

In order to arrive at some comparative understanding be- 
tween the total group, the adult group and the adolescent group, 
a study is being prepared in which there is an analysis of the 
various levels among crime groups in the adults. 


III 


Our experience confirms the necessity of a critical attitude 
toward the role of mental deficiency as the cause of crime. 
Gillin has sensed this trend when he says, “Certain character- 
istics of temperament and emotional organization ... [are] ... 
quite as important as the factor of intelligence.” Consequently 
we have endeavored to focus our attention on the personality 
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of every offender. Taking into consideration mental condition, 
psychopathic distortions, personality deviations and descriptive 
aspects of the personality of offenders, we have fashioned a 
diagnostic paradigm in which are divided all cases studied in 
this clinic. 


The classification of mental conditions and personality traits 
follows: 


i. 
2 
3 
4 
5 


a 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 





Psychosis. 

Psychoneurosis. 

Psychopathic personality, schizoid type. 
Psychopathic personality, paranoid type. 


Psychopathic personality, cyclothymic type (emotionally unstable 
types, etc.). 


Psychopathic personality, sexual type (homosexuals and perverts). 


Psychopathic personality with constitutional inferiority (including 
individuals with structural defects and general inferiority of mental 
and moral fibre). 


Psychopathic personality with drug addiction (with social and 
ethical deterioration). 


Psychopathic personality with explosive aggressive tendencies (epi- 
leptoid). 


Chronic (and periodic) alcoholic types with ethical and moral 
deterioration. 


Emotionally unstable with organic defects (arteriosclerosis, lues, 
etc.). These are usually older men. 


Neurotic types—this group takes in those cases who show mild 
anxiety, obsessional, hypochondriacal, phobic and compulsive fea- 
tures, inferiority reactions. They are nervous and tense. It also 
includes boys with attitudes compensating for a feeling of inferior- 
ity—the so-called compensation for inferiority group. 


Aggressive type—these individuals are antisocial and inconsiderate. 
They are primarily aggressive in behavior (as shown by the offence 
and otherwise). Those adjusted to a criminal life, such as gun men, 
are also placed in this group. 


Aggressive type—aggression released by alcohol. 


Unstable type—these individuals are impulsive. They are impatient, 
restless and impetuous, quick to react to any stimulus. 
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Swindler type—pathologic liar, expansive, sanctimonious. 


Unethical, sly, wily type—this is the professional ‘‘small-time” 
gambler or “con man,” the professional criminal of the planning, 
careful type. 


Shiftless, lazy, uninhibited, pleasure-loving type—these individuals 
have energy but prefer to use it for pleasure rather than for settling 
into regular employment; they are uninhibited in the sense of keep- 
ing pleasure uppermost; usually they are younger individuals who 
may mature later in life. The influence of gang ideology is im- 
portant here. 


Egocentric and selfish type—basically narcissistic in an openly 
expressed way. A type of immaturity which takes an individual 
expression as opposed to the emotional immaturity that is expressed 
socially. (See 20.) 


Immature type—these individuals are temporarily anti-social and 
show an immature social understanding. Immature behavior and 
attitudes occurring in adolescents belong here. 


Adolescent type with or without schizoid features—fantasying, 
perhaps with masturbation complex or sex difficulties. Imagina- 
tive, but with enough integration to keep from going into a psy- 
chosis later on. 


Nomadic type—these are older men who have developed no true 
home ties, social or family attachments throughout their lives, and 
who are unable to accept these emotional bonds because of schizoid 
tendencies. They are to be distinguished from itinerant workers, 
but include the frank vagrant. 


Weak-willed and submissive type—not dominant in a social group. 


Adynamic, dull type—they are anergic and show a lack of drive, 
especially industrially ; a narrow, inadequate type on a low economic 
level. Can be called dull and stolid. 


Shrewd type—business men on the border of illegitimacy in 
practice, or who have indulged in occasional illegitimate behavior in 
the course of their business careers. 


Primitive type—usually rural individuals unused to the complex life 
of the city. Not necessarily of inferior intelligence, but show a 
type of behavior which is instinctive, in simple patterns. 


Balanced personality—ordinary, average life. 


Adjusted to mediocre life—a nondescript type, usually in the lower 
level of economic adjustment. May have deep (unconscious) neu- 
rotic reactions against mediocre life; often one offence per lifetime, 
usually after middle life; may be beginning organic deterioration. 
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In Table VIII is summarized findings of mental conditions 
and outstanding personality traits of 979 adolescents. 


TABLE VIII? 


Distribution in Percentages of Total Adolescent Cases According 
to Personality Findings and Mental Condition, Calculated on a 
Basis of 979 Cases. (This includes all adolescents convicted of 
felonies in New York County during the years 1932 and 1933.) 


Total recidi- 
e vists (2 or 
Total first more con- 
Total offenders, _ victions), 
offenders, based on based on 
979 cases 456 cases 523 cases 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 


DOREY 605s esi i ekins eee heens a é 4 
DONE aa 5 6 ci ok eereews aes eek a z 

Paranoid psychopathic personality... 3 6 
Schizoid psychopathic personality... 22 Zi 22 
Cyclothymic psychopathic personality ¥, 4 1.5 
Sexual psychopathic personality..... 8 Ls 56 
Constitutionally inferior—psychopath J 1.3 1.5 
Drug addiction—psychopath ....... 2 A 
Epileptoid psychopath ............. a 9 
Aggressive, anti-social type......... 6.1 3.5 a5 
Unstable emotional type............ 12.4 10.5 14. 
Inadequate, shiftless type.......... 11.1 it, 10.7 
Egocentric, narcissistic type......... 6.4 f, 6.1 
Adolescent—schizoid type ......... 5.9 ti 5.3 
Emotionally immature type......... 16.2 15.5 17.7 
BO NO 55595555 oscseuwe cs 6 6 6 
Neurotic reaction type.............. 9.7 10.1 98 
Weak, submissive type............. aa 9.1 9.9 
Organic emotionally unstable........ 3 2 3 
Adynamic, dull type................ 2 4.1 aA 
RUN ee oho Saks caarca sess a 

PEN RIE iiais C02. 0 Scie oon Saeies je 8 i 
Adjusted—balanced person ......... 10.7 14.9 7.4 


1. These tables represent close approximations rather than exact figures. This 
is obvious because of the very nature of the items considered, i.e., personality 
diagnoses, where variation in viewpoint and attitude of the examining psychiatrist 
is necessarily a factor. 
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Our first search for other factors than intelligence brings us 
to the question of the psychosis. Psychoses, or frank mental 
diseases, are less important obviously from a numerical point 
of view in crime. The psychotic prisoners in the group of ado- 
lescent offenders totaling 988, constitute only one and two- 
tenths per cent of the total. In the adult group they form two 
and four-tenths per cent of the total of 3449 cases. The types 
of psychoses met with in adolescents are schizophrenia (de- 
mentia praecox), manic depressive psychosis, psychosis with 
epidemic encephalitis, and epileptic states. 

In some psychoses there is a specific relationship between the 
behavior which the mental illness determines, and the crime, 
and in some there is no connection. Thus, paranoid types are 
prone to acts of violence, and manic depressive types show 
disturbances in judgment and become involved in assaults aris- 
ing from arguments, larcenies arising from euphoria or ex- 
pansive feelings, and so on. Cases of psychosis need not be 
detailed here. 





IV 


Psychoneuroses are, next to psychoses, definite mental dis- 
eases. The chief differential characteristic is that in the psy- 
choneuroses the symptoms do not disrupt the life of the indi- 
vidual, but allow him to continue in a normal social adjustment. 
The neurotic symptoms are chiefly in the form of mental ob- 
sessions, doubts, fears, anxieties, excessive hypochondriacal 
notions about body functions, etc. Such individuals are, of 
course, responsible in the legal sense whereas the psychotic 
person is not. These cases occur infrequently in our material, 
as might be expected, because psychoneurotic individuals are 
more apt to be absorbed in their own internal conflicts and less 
apt to express their drives openly. There is a class of neurotics 
who over-compensate by aggressive behavior and hence come 
into crime, in contradistinction to the ill individual (psycho- 
neurotic) whose psychic energy is utilized almost entirely in 
the struggle with his conflicts. The reactive type of neurotic 
is important in our work and will be discussed later. 
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V 


The next mental factor in crime to be considered is the 
personality of the offender. It is not necessary to go into a 
description of what “personality” comprises. All the drives, 
instinctual needs, attitudes, emotional feelings, sentiments, in- 
telligence, inhibitions, repressions, the conscious and unconscious 
substratum of the human individual, make up the personality. 
It is important only to recognize that personalities may differ 
in as many ways as humans differ, in endowment, development 
and conditioning. From this point of view a normal person- 
ality does not exist. It is more correct to say that “adjusted” 
personalities exist. 

The problem of psychopathic personality enters here and is 
difficult to precisely delineate. In spite of its unwieldiness, the 
concept of psychopathic personality has a very definite value. 
At the present time psychiatric usage considers psychopaths as 
those individuals who have outstanding personality character- 
istics which may, under stress, tend in the direction of psy- 
choses. 

Thus there are paranoid, schizoid, epileptoid types of psycho- 
paths. These traits are regarded as based on constitutional de- 
fect in the individual. One sees commonly in psychiatric text 
books inclusion of an “amoral” or “criminal” type of psycho- 
path. Such individuals can often be found to have other and 
perhaps more explanatory personality traits than “criminality,” 
traits which underlie their chronic delinquency. Furthermore, 
because of the very nature of the problem, it would be begging 
the question to describe these offenders in terms of their offence, 
or to describe social offenders in terms of symptoms of social 
maladjustment, i.e., crime. 

We have classified the great majority of other adolescents 
according to outstanding personality traits. Unquestionably the 
average person met with in the criminal courts or in ordinary 
life has several personality determinants, but careful study 
brings into relief the presence of a predominating trait, which 
‘determines his life reactions in a characteristic way for him. 
Personality diagnosis is easier in adults than in adolescents 
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because of the apparent flexibility and change in surface ap- 
pearance of the younger individuals. 


A few of the clinically important psychopathic types will be 
discussed. Of all the psychopathic personality tyes, the schizoid 
psychopath is relatively most common in the criminal group 
but is not particularly related to any type of crime. The 
schizoid type is the withdrawn, introverted, seclusive individual. 
The term was introduced to designate those who showed the 
tendency towards “splitting of the various integrated functions 
of the psyche, especially thought and ‘affect’ (feeling).” The 
behavior of a schizoid individual does not seem to follow what 
is going on in his thoughts, due to the fact that behavior 
follows along the path of submerged (unconscious) thought, 
giving the appearance of inappropriateness to the individual’s 
total behavior. The outside situation to which he reacts seems 
less important than some inner drive. Behavior of this type 
is therefore apt to be impulsive and even inexplicable. The 
milder type of schizoid psychopath shows this “splitting” of 
thought and emotion by his emotional stiffness, seclusiveness, 
remoteness, his difficulty in making human contacts easily, in 
making marital and sexual adjustments, and in a general ten- 
dency to live his life in wishful thinking or fantasy rather than 
to face actualities. These individuals consequently are prone to 
develop feelings of social exclusion, distrust or even ideas of 
persecution arising from their aloof attitudes. 


Cyclothymia is the condition of emotional instability in which 
the individual varies from states of elation to states of de- 
pression. Such persons are called cyclothymic psychopaths and 
have a ready reactivity, responding to stimuli and stress with 
excessive affective responses, which may be brief psychoses or 
simply emotional reactions that last no more than hours. The 
cyclothymic makeup is known to underlie those persons who 
develop manic-depressive psychoses. 


Case 2 is an example of this type where the outburst of 
emotional instability coincides with a crime. He is a chronic 
hypomanic individual who has temporary psychoses of a manic 
nature. Alcohol especially brings out this excitability. 
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Case 2. F. B., a young man of twenty-three, born in this country of 
Irish-American parents, was arrested on a charge of grand larceny. 

In the present offence he had stolen an automobile while under the 
influence of intoxicants; this car had been stolen from a friend with 
whom he had been drinking the previous night. 

His history shows that he had been considered a very bright boy. He 
was somewhat precocious in learning to walk and talk. He was always 
popular and a good mixer, enjoyed dancing and going to parties and had 
wide interests. He reached the second year in high school, but at about 
seventeen he began staying out late and drinking, became indifferent to 
school and quit. 

When he got his first job he was very enthusiastic at first but soon 
lost interest. He joined the army several times when under age. At 
eighteen he got into an argument with a policman and was arrested on a 
charge of vagrancy. He was taken to the Kings County Hospital, where 
he was talkative, excitable and somewhat confused concerning the inci- 
dent of his aggressive behavior towards the policeman. He was sent to 
Kings Park State Hospital, where he remained a little over a month 
and on being discharged as improved, went to live with his sister. 

During the time he lived with her he kept out of trouble when he did 
not drink. He worked for a while and began going to night school but 
soon dropped it. About a year after his discharge he was arrested for 
stealing a car and driving while intoxicated. He had driven the car 
around the city and finally smashed into a telegraph pole. Taken back 
to the hospital, he was talkative, hyperactive and impressed the exam- 
iners as being still cocky and impudent. He seemed to have insight into 
his compulsive behavior but lacked control. He remained excitable in 
the hospital, got into frequent trouble over small matters; was saucy 
and over-active. When treated more rigidly in the matter of privileges, 
he responded by improving within a few days, becoming tractable and 
pleasant. He was paroled again and shortly after joined the Navy and 
then the Marine Corps, remaining in those services only a short time. 

Again while intoxicated, he stole a motor car for joy-riding. He was 
sent to Grasslands Hospital psychiatric ward for observation where he 
was pronounced not insane. 

The present: offence, theft of an automobile while intoxicated, re- 
peats the pattern of most of his offences. His condition is about the 
same as at other times. On clinic examination he was found to be alert, 
vivacious, witty in his talk, aggressive, a little bit boyish, and extremely 
open in his makeup. He uses a lot of energy in his conversation, lacks 
the deeper integration which he needs to control his behavior. He is 
bright, vivid. His repartee gives one the impression of a higher level 
of intelligence, but he is at least of average intelligence. He seemed to 
have a superficial insight into his condition, saying, “It is only a matter 
of using common sense. Evidently I have not that little modicum of 
common sense.” He spoke in a racy way. “I hear Sing Sing is not so 
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bad. I am going strictly on the wolf. I am going to mind my own 
business.” 

He married about a year before the present offence but he and his 
wife, who he said was very beautiful, separated within a few months’ 
time. His psychosexual life showed impulsiveness and impetuosity and 
an inability to make any binding adjustment. He makes a great deal of 
his libido; is apparently attractive to women; was unable to retain his 
interest in men. 


The concept of the constitutional psychopathic inferior in 
its broadest sense includes the notion that structural anomalies 
and dissymmetries underlie deviations in the moral and ethical 
spheres. In the present usage the phrase is reserved for a 
much smaller group where the evidence of structural dissym- 
metry is demonstrable in terms of endocrine dysfunction, of 
bony dysplasia (as severe rickets) with a demonstrable mental 
retardation and some personality accentuation. Thus a hyper- 
pituitary boy with mental defect and either marked emotional 
instability or apathy would be classified in this group. These 
cases are not especially frequent in our adolescent material. 

The epileptoid personality is a clearly recognized type. 
Whether true epileptic seizures are present is not essential to 
the diagnosis of this type, but the explosive outbursts of emo- 
tion may be equivalents of an epileptic seizure. Aggressive 
behavior at these times is to be feared because of its indiscrim- 
inate violence. The aggression has an explosive quality, being 
out of proportion to the stimulation of the situation. The epi- 
leptoid type is considered to have characteristic traits such as 
sentimentality, egocentricity, inability to consider the rights or 
interests of others, repetitiousness, querulousness and childish 
irritability. The importance of the epileptoid reaction is in the 
light it sheds on the problem of criminal aggression. Case 3 
shows an immature boy with aggressive tendencies which bear 
a strong resemblance to the epileptoid reaction. 


Case 3. M. H., age eighteen years, a carpenter’s helper, born in New 
York City of Russian-Jewish parents, was arrested on a charge of murder. 

The instigation of the offence is ascribed to two brothers, one of whom 
was a defective who did not directly appear at the time of the crime. 
M. H. used the revolver, shooting the manager of a gas station who 
resisted an attempted holdup. 
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The offender is the second of three children. His father died when 
he was four and the mother remarried. The record of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians indicates that the parents got along well, made a good 
attempt to care for the children. The stepfather was a cabinet maker 
earning a small salary. At one time the mother worked as janitress to 
supplement the family income. The boy had difficulty in school, leaving 
at the age of fifteen on transfer to the New York Parental School 
because of truancy, misconduct and poor scholarship. From there he 
was sent to the Jewish Protectory where he was considered to be a 
borderline defective. Further school was deemed futile, but he was 
allowed to do manual work in which he succeeded fairly well. Psycho- 
metric examination showed him to have an I.Q. of 73. He was con- 
sidered to be an emotional type whose infantile makeup made it diffi- 
cult for him to adjust to the realities of life. 

At home he spent most of his time in the streets, forming harmtul 
associations with criminal youths in a congested neighborhood. He 
worked sporadically, allowing his parents to support him. His mother 
describes him as follows: “He always wants his own way. He is rest- 
less and won't listen to anyone. When he gets excited, half his body 
gets paralyzed. He can’t talk. When he gets angry he cries. Once 
when his father hit him he fainted. If I lecture him he gets a headache. 
He cries when he gets upset and if he fights with his sister he tears his 
own clothes. Outside the house he fights, knocks people down and then 
cries.” 


Clinic examination showed him to belong to the average group of 
intelligence. On careful psychometric examination he attained an intel- 
ligence quotient of 95. It was found that he had a marked specific 
reading defect (alexia) which was responsible for his poor school record 
and probably for the previously estimated intelligence quotient of 73. 

Psychiatric study showed very definite emotional instability which the 
mother relates specifically to an attack of chorea he suffered at the age 
of eight and which lasted two years. His emotional reactions were of 
the “all-or-none” type. This explosive type of personality has a charac- 
teristic organic stamp and may well be related to some permanent organic 
change which followed the chorea. In spite of this he gave the im- 
pression of a naive, immature boy. 


He described very vividly the reaction he gets when he becomes angry, 
“When I get angry I get steamed up; can’t control myself. My face gets 
hot, my ears get hot. I get tremulous and scared. If I fight with a 
fellow I fight nice and easy after the first few blows. I would have to 
get hit to feel good. The first few blows make me feel satisfied. I 
even feel sorry that I hit the fellow. I never knocked a fellow out. 
When I get excited I can’t move. Everything goes to my head. It’s 
in my blood to shoot or hit somebody. I do things under control of my 
blood . . . I can’t talk to people when they interrupt my story. When 
they cross-question me I get nervous chills over me.” 
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Physical examination showed him to be a short, square, stocky type. 
He had a low hairline, muscular build, flat face, stumpy nose and brachy- 
cephalic head. 


Aggression is a universal trait in human individuals, and the 
aggressive, antisocial tendencies are interwoven with the whole 
social background of the individual. Nevertheless we have 
found that there is a group of individuals in whom primary 
aggression is stronger than in the average citizen. In other 
words, aggression can be found to be more intense in some 
persons than in others. We have here restricted the concept 
of aggressivity to those persons who have not handled their 
primary impulses in a socially acceptable manner and who have 
combined their aggressive expression with a social ruthlessness. 
We have included those who might be called “criminal psycho- 
paths” or “enemies of society” because of their destructive, 
sadistic attitudes. In adolescents such tendencies would nat- 
urally be more openly expressed than in adults, for these ten- 
dencies are reduced and sublimated by time. 

It must be kept in mind that aggression is socially acceptable 
if it is expended in the direction of commerce or industrial 
activity, or in physical aggressivity in the direction of sports. 
Aggressivity is an important part of the instinctive tendencies 
of children and is openly expressed in their play as crude, 
destructive, sadistic behavior. The openly expressed destruc- 
tive impulses of childhood are later sublimated and repressed 
to appear in the unconscious in the form of fantasy or perhaps 
neurotic symptoms later on in life. 


Case 4, P. G., which illustrates this trait of aggressivity mixed with 
social and educational factors, is that of a youth of twenty, arrested for 
unlawful possession of burglar’s tools. 

The defendant attracted the attention of detectives by his behavior 
near a grocery store. On searching him they found a loaded revolver 
in his belt which the boy insisted he had picked up in a yard, cached 
under a cloth. He said he was to receive $1.50 from some unknown 
person to get the gun from its hiding place. 

This offender was second in a family of five who had been living in 
poverty for many years in a crowded neighborhood. They had~—been 
partially supported by social agencies for years. The father was known 
as a domineering type, the mother was considered neurotic. The boy 
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had drifted away from the family, living in furnished rooms and at times 
unoccupied buildings. His associations were clearly those of a most 
disorderly group in Harlem. He showed no regular work record nor 
any tendency to be employed constantly. He had two previous arrests, 
one in 1929 and one in 1932, but both charges were dismissed. 
Examination in the clinic was a little difficult because of his dis- 
interest in talking to the examiner. He was of average intelligence, but 
showed very clearly his interest in aping a certain kind of individual. 
He associates with gunmen and racketeers but tries to minimize his pre- 
dilection for criminal life by saying that he wants to get away from it 
all. He revels in the bravado and the crisp, hard attitude which he 
has developed. He likes the idea of being more or less a vagrant and 
being able to get money whenever he extends himself in crime. His 
pleasure in criminal activity is in good part the thrill of adventure of 
the adolescent, crystallized in this case into an antisocial, criminal code. 


This youth gets a thrill in acting out his aggressiveness in 
a social way, but this attitude constitutes a defense against 
inner feelings of inferiority. Aggressive behavior, especially 
in younger men, often turns out on careful study, to be an 
obvious defense against a sense of weakness and passivity. 
This is unquestionably related to homosexual tendencies which 
in ordinary life ideology are considered as part of a feminine 
makeup. In order to align themselves more completely with 
the so-called masculine personality setup, they struggle to over- 
compensate this inner feeling of passivity by accepting an 
aggressive masculine ideology. 

Case 3 demonstrates this point in the psychology of aggres- 
siveness. The excitement reaction which occurs when he be- 
comes angry, while having the character of an epileptoid out- 
burst, has also an inner psychologic meaning to the individual. 
This offender said that when he becomes angry, he is very 
anxious to either hit his opponent or be struck by the latter. He 
is frightened, and physical encounter serves to ease his fright, 
and allow his neuromuscular organization to function without 
interruption from emotional stimuli. This fear reaction amounts 
to a panic and represents an overwhelming wave of anxiety 
lest his weakness be apparent. He unconsciously feels that the 
coming struggle with his opponent is a challenge to his virility. 
Many adolescents describe reactions of this kind which perhaps 
are more truly illustrative of their feelings than their overt 
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attitude of bravado. To be unwilling to fight is considered by 
them as a failing, an indication of a lack of an adequate degree 
of masculinity. A deeper psychologic connotation to this fear 
of being considered non-masculine can be interpreted as a fear 
of discovery of latent homosexual elements. Our social atti- 
tudes have somehow established the association between aggres- 
sion and masculinity and this has been so deeply ingrained in 
the psychology of men and society generally as to color their 
entire viewpoint. They fear to expose the possession of a so- 
called féminine trait—passivity. Keiser and Schilder' have 
studied the psychologic meaning of aggression in prisoners, 
especially in murder and assault cases, finding in them a sub- 
stratum of passivity which they wish to keep from external 
expression. The aggressive front and “masculine” attitude rep- 
resents an overcompensation of these internally perceived 
“feminine” traits. 

Egocentricity is a trait common in many types of individuals, 
and is, of course, common in adolescents. The changes in per- 
sonality of the adolescent, especially the narcissistic component, 
will be traced elsewhere. We shall see how narcissism is ex- 
pressed, first in muscular activity and in intensified interest in 
the body, later in clothes and other acceptable forms of subli- 
mation. There are individuals, however, in whom the nar- 
cissism remains unsublimated so that the emotional tone of 
their lives never changes with respect to their egocentricity. 
In these individuals narcissism is expressed openly. In psycho- 
analytic terms, a narcissistic individual is unable to make emo- 
tional contacts with anyone, being fixated at that primary level 
of libidinous satisfaction which is found in the infantile stage 
of the psychosexual development. The social expression of this 
type of narcissist is seen in the following case: 


Case 5. R. L., a young commercial artist who had reached the second 
term of high school, was arrested for burglary. His previous offences 
consisted of burglaries similar to the present one, estimated by the police 
to be 250 in number and by the defendant himself about 40. 


The present offence was part of a burglary series done with two co- 
defendants, each of a different psychological type. The defendant and 


1. Keiser, Sylvan, and Schilder, Paul, A Study of Criminal Aggressiveness (to 
be published in the American Journal of Psychiatry). 
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G., a codefendant, gained access to an apartment through a fire-escape 
window and stole a quantity of personal effects valued at about $258. 
They admit a total of 29 burglaries in the Washington Heights section. 
G. was a quiet, unobtrusive type; J. M. (“Butch”), sixteen years old, 
was a blustering, aggressive, duller individual. The three boys planned 
their burglaries in a regular manner: L. was a “front man,” G. did the 
entering and M. was the “strong-arm man.” L. would insure safety 
by going to the door prepared to offer a glib explanation if someone 
were in the apartment. If no one answered the ring, L., this offender, 
would push the button to signal G. who was on the fire-escape outside 
ready to enter the apartment. 

At the age of thirteen R. L. graduated from grade school with a good 
record. His record in high school was poor, however, and had he not 
withdrawn he would have been dismissed. He was considered a well- 
mannered youth with an attractive personality, lively imagination, me- 
chanical skill and artistic talent. His father died when he was six years 
old and he was left to the care of his mother who made numerous 
sacrifices to rear him “properly.” As a headstrong, egotistical youth, he 
made no effort to maintain steady employment and largely depended on 
his mother for subsistence. He associated with a youthful gang in the 
neighborhood where he resided. He desired money for flashy clothes 
and pleasure. 

One of the codefendants significantly remarks about L. that he “talks 
more about women than he actually does.” He is excessively interested 
in art, is rather attractive and has a flashy, arty way of dressing. He 
is cooperative and open in his manner. His personality attracts people. 
His flair for clothes is probably related to his interest in art work. He 
has been catered to by his mother excessively. 

There are several factors that probably made for his delinquency. One 
of them is his love of good clothes and vivid living which is a reflection 
of egocentricity, narcissism and exhibitionism. He seemed to carry off 
the whole series of offences as a lark, being pleased with his success and 
cleverness of technique. ‘We started doing the burglaries to get more 
spending money. You have to have money to hang around Broadway, 
go to shows and dress well.” 


Among adolescents who showed seclusive, schizoid traits 
were youths whose tendencies have the character found in the 
more persistent schizoid individuals. The whole period of ado- 
lescence is shot through with tendencies clearly schizoid, which, 
in the course of time, disappear and are replaced by more 
mature and outgoing tendencies. When adolescents are studied 
in cross-section, they may give the impression of being schizoid 
in comparison with the mature emoticnal life of adult individ- 
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uals. The shut-in type who persists in these tendencies through- 
out life is included among the schizoid psychopaths. 

Those traits of seclusiveness, fantasy interests, impracticality, 
tendency to disregard reality, difficulty in changing emotional 
values, difficulty in accepting new ideas from authority, in- 
ability to see and meet real difficulties in life, self-absorption 
in their own viewpoint, the tendency to idealize life situations 
with a consequent lack of consideration for others and for 
established social usages, are all in an adult individual to be 
considered as definite marks of a schizoid makeup. In young 
people one must consider them as part of that stage which we 
call adolescence. This may be prolonged or shortened, the 
traits may be absent totally or in fraction, depending on many 
personality factors and extraneous social factors. Adolescence 
may be considered as a period when two great currents of life 
meet. The attempt to adjust a boy’s psychology to the demands 
of an adult world brings these traits into bold relief. 

The underlying psychologic mechanisms which make the 
adolescent so obviously immature stem from the feeling of 
power and unlimited accomplishment which is characteristic 
of the time of puberty. This depends upon the unfolding of 
the psychic energy from the enormously renewed libidinous 
drives that accompany puberty. The expression of this energy 
is both in the body structure by virtue of increased muscle 
activity, strength and vigor, and in the ideology as expressed 
by feelings of omnipotence and strength. The adolescent feels 
that the problems of the world can be solved immediately by 
him, provided he gives them enough attention. He does not 
wait to see the limitations of reality, nor look ahead to the time 
when various objections, counter-currents and opposing forces 
will keep him from accomplishing what he wishes. The ado- 
lescent wants final results. He is not content to carry things 
along step by step. For that reason his projects are usually 
fantastic to the mature mind, and highly impractical. Thus, 
these boys want to be aviators ; they want to do work in science, 
not of the tedious step by step type, but of a broad, sweeping 
kind. They want to solve the problem at one stroke. Their 
exploits are of a heroic mold and with this there is little trace 
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of any humanitarian aim, since the satisfaction derived from 
their exploits is pointed toward themselves. This is an ex- 
pression of the narcissism (self-love) that is a carry-over from 
an earlier life period. 

At the same time that this feeling of power is translated into 
action, the sadistic and aggressive energy which, during the 
pre-puberty period was vented in fighting and competitive 
games, is represented by adventurous fantasies. The fantasies 
such as are involved in murder and detective stories supply an 
outlet for these tendencies. The reason for the wide-spread 
popularity of this type of reading matter among adolescents is 
that horror stories, detective tales, sadistic, blood-curdling, ad- 
venturesome, super-science stories express some of the instinc- 
tive tendencies of adolescence in a concrete form. 

In adolescent boys the variations that occur in the psycho- 
sexual sphere, particularly in relation to masturbation, leave a 
more or less permanent scar in the emotional structure. Here 
again narcissism is involved. In this situation the boy first 
becomes acquainted with the notion of injury to himself through 
masturbation and its prohibition, and develops various somatic 
ideas, preoccupation with himself, bodily fears which may de- 
velop into a feeling of loneliness and isolation. When he has 
to some degree resolved the feeling of guilt which arises from 
his auto-erotic activity, his basic narcissism reappears. He loses 
his. self-consciousness. 

At this stage the adolescent develops a feeling of infallibility 
about himself. He likes to dress in vivid and attractive clothes. 
He begins to see that narcissism in this form of expression has 
the approbation of the group, and he finds pleasure in clothes 
which fall in strictly with the style and fashions of the group. 
Narcissism then begins to take on an acceptable form and at 
this point of development comes his first assay to sexual life 
which, apart from temporary guilt reaction, leaves him with 
a more or less abiding sense of power. As a psychic counter- 
part of this new sexual power his attitude changes. He sees 
a change in himself. He has a new world before him, he is 
worthy of men, worthy of power, of manly aggression. He 
identifies all this with himself, and as his spirit soars, he seeks 
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to get away from binding influences of the home and school 
which repress him. When he was younger, his play repre- 
sented gratification for his fantasy and a means of getting away 
from reality. Now in adolescence he seeks to express these 
feelings. But there is reality at home, the community repre- 
sents reality to him. He is struggling against a system, which 
means repression, conformity to a social regime. Through real- 
ization in fantasies, he gets away from reality ; or he may ex- 
press openly the aggression he feels against restraining in- 
fluences. 


The expression of these various primary tendencies, the 
control and balance for which the adolescent struggles, is 
finally effected by social influences. Aggression thus may be 
sublimated into school, social or industrial work. Again, it 
may be expressed directly in fighting and assaultiveness. 


The group or gang may foster aggression as a free instinctive 
expression. The psychologic importance of the gang resides 
in the fact that aggressivity is socially acceptable to them, 
whereas the ideology of the home and mature social ideals 
foster repression of assaultive tendencies. By belonging to a 
gang, a youth can, in company with other boys, display his 
aggression against those who stand in the way of his instinct 
gratification—family, parents, school authorities and society in 
general. In other words, the gang accepts common aggression. 


The next case shows a greater depth of “wishful thinking” 
in an adolescent. 


Case 6. E. H., a boy of sixteen, born in New York City, was arrested 
on a charge of burglary. 

He had worked as a truck driver’s helper for varying periods prior 
to his arrest, but was chiefly unemployed. The present offence was 
burglary. He and his codefendant had forced a transom over a front 
door leading to a laundry and had stolen 32 cents from the cash register 
and a ring valued at less than $1.00. They were apprehended while in 
the store. 

This boy went to school until he was fifteen, when he reached the 
seventh grade. In school he could not see the sense of most of the 
studies—liked arithmetic the least. He said he wanted to be an engineer 
and perhaps a fireman. After leaving school he worked in a desultory 
manner, spent most of his time loitering around the streets with other 
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boys. Whatever money he needed for pleasures he obtained by petty 
thievery, apparently. 

In the clinic he made a fair impression from a mental point of view. 
His intelligence is low average. The examiner thought he might have 
done better in school if he had not been so immersed in day-dreaming. 
He is of an asthenic type, a tall, gangling boy, poorly developed muscu- 
larly, with evidence of early rickets. He was restless and embarrassed 
during the interviews. 

This boy presents a typical picture of an adolescent who lives out his 
drives chiefly in fantasy. He loves to think of fights. The movies he 
likes are those dealing with gangsters, airplane rides, wars. He does 
not like to see actresses or love stories pictured. He says all girls do 
is sit arcund and get dressed and not go anywhere like boys do. He 
is striving towards masculine protest and over-compensation for his 
inferiority feelings relating to his physical make-up. He says girls 
cannot run around like boys can. His idea of action is the thrill of 
contemplating danger. He would rather be a fireman than anything else 
because a fireman has to move quickly to save people’s lives and his 
own. He says he always likes to see fires. Ever since he was a kid 
he has liked to see big fires where something happened. He wants to 
see something happen. It must be a fire where a life is being taken. 
A policeman is all right, but he is not constantly in action. He wants 
to ride in an automobile 150 miles an hour, and in an airplane. Even 
when he sat in an airplane cockpit he got a great thrill, deciding how 
fast he could go and looking at the instruments there. 

When asked what he would do with a lot of money, he said: “I would 
go to Coney Island and go on the rides fifteen times each; buy a racing 
car, yacht, airplane. I would not want any women; they are too dead. 
They stand around and do nothing.” He reads detective stories. “I like 
the shooting—all that stuff—gangsters—murders. I don’t play any games. 
The fellows call me ‘Sport’ because when I have dough I give money 
away. I like to dress well.” 

In his sexual life he masturbates occasionally. He has fantasies of a 
beautiful girl before him when he masturbates. He has no interest in 
heterosexual activity. His ideal of a girl is a pretty one, but he does 
not bother with them. He likes to “hang around with the fellows and 
talk about what they are going to do.” 


The immature emotional type we consider to be a special 
type in which emotional values, normal for that period of life, 
are retained past the puberty period. The immaturity of the 
adolescent is present throughout life in the so-called immature 
emotional individuals. They do not sublimate their narcissism 
as do more adjusted persons. They retain sexual ideology and 
even the sexual practices of adolescence to their third or fourth 
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decade. They retain, for instance, a fear of social contact with 
women expressed by a disdain for “polite” society. They retain 
the pre-puberty idea of work as being an unnecessary restriction 
of their liberty. They conceive friendship in a utilitarian way, 
giving no thought to the idea that friendship means giving 
rather than receiving. 

Immature types extend the utilitarian concept of women as 
sexual objects having no other usefulness. They lack interest 
in cultural pursuits and intellectual activities, in sports as a 
sublimation of aggressive and destructive tendencies. Instead, 
they express sadistic impulses directly. The ethical code which 
emphasizes the defense of one’s honor, and an exaggerated and 
infantile view of the importance of birth and legitimacy in the 
social scale form a kind of defense against broader notions of 
the sexual life that ordinarily creep in with an enlarged life 
experience. The immature person is intolerant of any change 
in his emotional values, and it is for this reason that he resents 
subtle influences which may mean any tempering of his in- 
stinctual drives. 

The set of social values gained in puberty or even in the 
pre-puberty period is held inviolate. As a result these individ- 
uals appear to be calloused, sullen, hard and asocial when 
brought face to face with life situations that demand change 
and conformity. They soon find themselves forced into a posi- 
tion where conformity, through modification of personality, 
- becomes more and more difficult. A criminal life and criminal 
-associates hold all the possibilities for instinct satisfaction then. 

Furthermore, poor social background with all its implications 
of idleness, shiftlessness, lack of any right direction, criminal 
tendencies, all of which serve as identifying forces, is probably 
one of the chief determinants, aside from the personality itself, 
in developing criminal tendencies in young men. There are 
individuals, however, who are more rigid in their emotional 
makeup and who find greater difficulty than others in over- 
coming the more or less natural rebelliousness towards consti- 
tuted authority. It is a great question in psychopathology 
whether or not these individuals are naturally endowed with 
a non-flexible makeup approximating what one finds among 
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schizoid individuals, or whether they are conditioned in early 
life. Such persons, whatever the cause may be, are decidedly 
immature even in later life. Cases of this type are often seen 
in criminal clinics. 


Case 7. S. O., age twenty, born in New York City, married, occu- 
pation given as helper on a truck, was arrested for armed robbery in 
company with two younger men. 

His father died when the defendant was very young; the mother sup- 
ported the family until she remarried when the offender was eight years 
old. The family lived in a crowded section. The boy was retarded in 
school; his record was poor for conduct and he was a frequent truant, 
but he managed to stay in school until he reached the eighth grade. 

After school he worked very irregularly, being only able to show em- 
ployment for three months during a period of two years. Following his 
release from the city reformatory at eighteen, he married a young girl 
whom he had previously impregnated. Despite his statement that he loved 
her, he treated her very badly and made very little provision for her 
support. 

His first offerce was petit larceny in 1932, for which he was given a 
suspended sentence. The following year he was convicted of burglary. 
He was examined in the clinic at that time and was found to be immature 
and impulsive. 

In the clinic at this time he was found to be of dull normal intelligence. 
He spoke freely, with a somewhat aggressive, “hard” attitude. After 
considerable contact with him, the examiner decided that his hardness 
was apparently a reaction against his feeling of social insecurity, and an 
immature reaction to the emptiness of his environment. 

He is a youth who, in some ways, is quite mature and in other ways 
remarkably immature. All of his behavior seems activated by the desire 
to be on an even lower level in society than his native endowment would 
place him. He seems to make a point of playing up his dullness. His 
emotions are poorly controlled and he seems to make impulsive attempts 
to adjust himself in life. He is spontaneously talkative and even garrulous 
in'a naive way. Due to his intellectual shortcomings, he has a sense 
of inferiority. He harbors feelings of resentment against the authorities, 
says he has been made an innocent victim and falsely accused. This 
assertion, however, is made without any special emotion. He has de- 
veloped a bravado affectation in regard to his present predicament. He 
possesses a very elemental, primitive, childlike concept of ethical and 
social obligations. The following answers show some of these points. 

[Suppose a girl wants to have sex relations just because she wants it?] 
“IT don’t think she’s got the right mind. She should wait until she is 
married. There is fellows that don’t know what it’s all about until they 
get married. They don’t think of those things. They think about sports. 
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Sports keeps them away from girls.” 

His paternalism, egocentricity and utilitarian concepts are shown in his 
remarks about love and marriage. “Well, she is my mother. I am 
always with her. She is the only one who cares for me. [How can you 
tell you love her?] When she is sick I want to make her satisfied.” 

[Do you like your sister?] “Yes, very much. [What kind of love is 
that?] I would do anything for her, but my mother is more. They are 
all the same to me. I have one tattoo “True love to mother.’ I was going 
to put my sister on. [Why?] I don’t know. My big sister shows that 
she always cares: [Reason for tattoo?] Because she always thought 
about me, always helped me out. 

“A girl sixteen years old is too young. It is all right for her to go 
to parties when I am there. [Referring to marriage] I said, ‘Listen, you 
know the kind of a guy I am. Do you want to get married?’ She said, 
‘I was waiting for you to say that. I know everything. Don’t explain 
anything.’ I got married a month and a half after. 

“You are trying to bug me. If you think I am a bug I don’t get to 
prison. [Why suspicious?] I was here before .. . I ran away and went 
into a hotel. The Union Square Hotel. I beat it from the bulls. The 
citizens gave me away.” 

His lack of interest in sports as a healthy sublimation of aggressivity 
is shown in the following: “I was a basketball player when I was a kid. 
I quit playing when I was sixteen. [Why did you have your mind off 
sports?] I see too much money and good times dancing.” 

[Clothes?] “No fancy stuff. A tuxedo is respectable, like if your 
sister gets married. If I had a naked girl tattooed on me I would take 
it off. My ambition is to be a fighter.” 


The next case, No. 8, shows immaturity which is still in the 
social sphere of adolescent life. In adolescent immaturities, the 
ideology and concepts are not as permanent as in the older, im- 
mature type. It is very probable that the following case will 
mature later on, depending on his changing social identifications, 
whereas Case 7 has already identified himself with a certain 
set of social notions. The adolescent adheres to a rather rigid 
formula involving taboos and customs relating to dress, girls, 
competitive sport, etc. 


Case 8. H. P., sixteen years of age, born in New York City, single, 
occupation given as plumber’s helper, was arrested on a charge of burg- 
lary. He had gained entrance to a vacant apartment where he stole 35 
pounds of lead pipe valued at $1.05, saying he needed money to buy 
clothes. 


This boy, who is of low average intelligence, was graduated from ele- 
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mentary school. He is the youngest of three children. His father died 
when he was five years old and thereafter for about two years he was 
an inmate of an orphan asylum. Upon being discharged from the asylum 
he lived with his father and stepmother, and because of his inability to 
adapt himself to the ways of his stepmother he frequently ran away from 
home. He has since lived alternately in the homes of his married 
brother and sister, but has left their homes on a number of occasions as 
he has a flair for adventure. For about a month preceding his arrest, 
he lived a disorderly, shiftless existence in lodging houses on the Bowery. 


Although this defendant’s work in school was satisfactory, his conduct 
was poor. It was difficult to control him because of his annoying the 
girls in the class by kissing them. 


Most of this boy’s troubles can be tied up with his narcissism. He 
takes great pleasure in talking about his good looks; considers himself 
the next best looking fellow on the block. He is quite active sexually, 
and is, in a way, a marked exhibitionist. He has no interest in homo- 
sexual activities, but is frightened because his boss looks at him “in a 
peculiar way” which he thinks indicates homosexuality, an idea based on 
the fact that the man does not blink very often. He himself probably 
has some homosexual tendencies which are over-compensated for by his 
aggressive heterosexuality. He describes in detail and with evident 
pleasure how he has intercourse with girls. He is very critical of girls; 
says there is something the matter with all Jewish girls. The gentile 
girls all have nice forms, he says. He is anxious to get rid of the girls 
when he is finished with them but the trouble is after a while he wants 
to have them again. He is scornful of his own race, says they are too 
smart; has a feeling of power, sexual power especially, over gentile 
girls. Says he is not good-looking unless he has a haircut. He is fairly 
fond of clothes, likes to be dressed in rough working clothes. He talks 
rarely about his family but chiefly about his activities. He is, neverthe- 
less, quite fond of his father. He wants a friend who is regular. Sexual 
activity and conquests mean “regularity” to him. He does not consider 
the question of marital morality. He feels a man is “regular” if he has 
intercourse outside of marriage. Is striving for genital supremacy. 


Some comments which demonstrate his ideals and attitudes follow: 
“Girls talk about me. [Spontaneously.] When I looked in the mirror 
today I nearly died. When I came here, my cheeks were out like that; 
now look at them. 


“(Associate with wealthy, educated people if you had money?] No, 
I would not care to. [Cultured people?] I know some big words but 
‘cultured’ has got me stumped. I like music—Beethoven—Chopin. I 
don’t care about literature, art, all that. [Greenwich Village artists?] I 
know some artists. They lead a charmed life. 


“T like to go to the park and lay the girls. Do it about twice a week. 
I asked the girls to take it in the mouth. I never had it done. I was 
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once approached by a fag. I got sore. I would rather have a girl do it. 
I used to masturbate once in a while. 

“The average man has intercourse until he is fifty. Then he is a fag. 
If a fellow has a wife then he stays O.K. Most of these old fellows— 
they become fags—they are old Jews. My boss—he used to look at me 
with hypnotizing eyes. I was scared. He makes me tell the truth. I 
used to close my eyes when I left the shop. He don’t blink. The 
mechanic he is a handsome guy. He is forty but don’t look it. He lays 
girls. He is a good-looking guy. He is a regular guy. We play num- 
bers and horses. He has four kids. Is a happy-go-lucky fellow. He 
spends his money... . 

“There was plenty of adventure—walking around the streets all night. 
Used to sleep in the empty apartments on the East Side. I started wor- 
rying about what the girls would say. I am supposed to be the best 
looking guy in the block.” 


The neurotic type of individual, with the anxieties, fears and 
doubts that arise in his daily life is quite common in ordinary 
experience. Anxiety reactions in some types of adolescents are 
more or less constant features of the development of the psy- 
chosexual life. The more repression exerted inside (conscience) 
or outside the individual, the greater the neurotic reaction which 
is present, until, with enlarging opportunities, life allows more 
expression of the instinctual demands and hence a mitigation 
of the symptoms. Young boys who show uneasiness in com- 
pany, with erythrophobia (fear of blushing) for example, are 
struggling with a masturbation complex, in which their anxiety 
to suppress the visible signs of their sexual activity is repre- 
sented by uneasiness in the company of girls. The bashful 
youth is so because he is afraid the signs of his guilt due to 
masturbation will be immediately read by those in his environ- 
ment. Such neurotic reactions soon disappear and can be con- 
sidered evidences of normal social adjustment. A boy who 
suffers from a feeling of inferiority may show it by various 
short-lived obsessions. 

These representations of inner conflicts are expressed in symp- 
toms and constitute no special social problem except that of 
suffering on the part of the adolescent boy. However, where 
the adolescent expresses his complexes in outspoken behavior, 
the neurotic reaction becomes of social significance. Thus, 
a swaggering bully type who overcomes his inferiority feelings 
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by aggressiveness, or tries to win the approbation of his group 
by a burglary, in this way showing his contempt for the society 
he fears, is a neurotic who must be dealt with. Overcompensa- 
tions of this kind are common in our neurotics and lead to 
what we call “criminal” behavior. A neurotic defense reaction 
of this type comprising aggressive behavior and disregard for 
the tenets of the social order can be seen in Case 9. What 
appears to be inexplicable unruliness in this type of boy turns 
out to be, on study, simply the reaction of the ego to a threat- 
ened danger—the danger of what he considered social eclipse. 
The defense takes the direction of anti-social behavior in this 
case. Many crimes in adolescents can be traced to this origin. 
Whether a neurotic defense reaction takes an anti-social bent 
instead of being expressed in the form of a symptom, depends 
on many things, including the example of others and the in- 
fluence of social ideclogy in the environment. 


Case 9. R. T., nineteen years old, was born in Norfolk, Va., and 
has lived in this city for eight years. He was arrested on a charge of 
grand larceny. In the present offence he stole an automobile, in com- 
pany with a codefendant, a boy who was in exactly the same situation. 

When the defendant was two years old his parents separated. He 
lived with his father until he was eleven, when his father died and he 
returned to his mother and stepfather. He began having conflicts with 
his stepfather, and as a reaction to this began running away from home 
and eventually from the Children’s Village, where he had been com- 
mitted in 1931 as a habitual truant. While there he reached the first 
term of high school at the age of fifteen. A Stanford Binet test at that 
time gave him a mental age of eleven years, nine months and an I.Q. of 
75. He disliked school and was mentally retarded several years. He 
showed fairly good ability in interpreting abstract and concrete situa- 
tions. His judgment was good and he worked well with his hands. 

The preliminary psychiatric interview at the Children’s Village showed 
him to have a small boy attitude of limited courage. He was over- 
whelmed by the sudden removal from a fairly stable home situation. 
His attitude was one of getting by, taking a chance, avoiding parental 
detection and turning to tears for modification of consequences, denying 
anything that might seem to be an incrimination of himself. He had 
little or no thought as to whether his responses were founded on fact. 
He was a generally evasive type with little or no insight, expecting his 
people to intercede for him, which they did and still do. He showed some 
improvement while at the Village but never acquired habits of honesty 
and ran away before fulfilling requirements for his return home. 
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Clinic examination showed this boy to be of average intelligence. On 
the Stanford Binet test he attained an I.Q. of 99. This is a higher 
rating than that found in the Children’s Village. He was cooperative, 
made an intelligent impression and was rather sensible in his under- 
standing of the offence. 

The dominant theme in this boy is the pursuit of emotional security 
and a feeling that he wishes to belong to “real” parents. Such a mech- 
anism is, undoubtedly, doubly effective in his case and that of his code- 
fendant, because they are passive types basically. The psychological 
mechanism underlying his instability is borne out by the facts of his life. 
The delinquencies which brought him to the Children’s Village and 
which constitute the present offence are part of a flight from this diffi- 
cult reality. They represent a phase in the difficult period of adolescence. 
One gets the impression in the case of both these offenders, that the 
prognosis from a psychiatric point of view is not bad. 

These boys are neurotic types expressing adolescent conflicts, stimu- 
lated perhaps by poor home environment and lack of adequate and intelli- 
gent parental supervision. 


Another case of a similar type is that of a boy who took a 
younger brother into crime because he wanted to equal the 
exploits of an older brother who was then in State’s prison. 
In this case criminal aggressiveness was a reaction partly based 
on attachment and deeper identification with the older brother, 
and partly on the wish to overcome a feeling of inferiority. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. An attempt to study the causes of criminal behavior in 
the adolescent offender from a psychological point of view rests 
on a study of numerous phenomena. The modern psychiatric 
viewpoint has been taken here that behavior, normal or ab- 
normal, results from the interaction of the individual (the 
physico-psychic organism) and the environment (society). 


2. Numerous sociological and psychological studies have shed 
considerable light on the causes of crime. The psychiatric 
approach was the basis of this study. 


a. The first psychological factor to be studied was intel- 
lectual endowment. By using the standard psychological 
tests, involving verbal function and performance ability 
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as well as an estimation of social adaptability, an esti- 
mate was obtained of the distribution of intelligence 
among, roughly, 1000 adolescents and 3500 adults. 

b. It is conceded that mental disease involving emotional 
and other disturbances of the individual offender is of 
extreme importance, and therefore the presence or abserice 
of psychosis and psychoneurosis was studied. 

c. Personality deviations not as far going as psychosis, but 
nevertheless very definite psychiatric problems, were 
studied next. These individuals constitute the so-called 
psychopathic personalities. 

d. The temperament or personality organization of the of- 
fender constitutes an important aspect of his reactions 
and this was studied in cases where neither frank mental 
disease nor marked distortion of personality (psycho- 
pathic personality) were present. 


All these viewpoints make up the psychiatric approach to the 
psychological factors in crime. 


3. A study of the intelligence levels of 1004 adolescents, part 
of a larger group of 4385 unselected offenders appearing in 
the Court of General Sessions, New York City, during 1932 
and 1933, was carried out. Of this entire group only 2.2 per 
cent have been found to be defective while the majority, 79 
per cent, fall in the average classes (high average, average and 
low average) and 6.7 per cent are of borderline intelligence. 
Thus, it appears that mental deficiency as a factor in crime is 
much overrated, although mental dullness (borderline and dull 
normal intelligence) is relatively important. The main con- 
clusions in reference to mental levels of adolescent offenders 
is that the higher grades of intelligence are represented in a 
smaller degree than among the non-criminal population; that 
the average range is well represented among criminal ado- 
lescents; that the duller types are well represented propor- 
tionately among the adolescent offenders. Correspondingly, the 
defectives are rather infrequent. 


4. In a study of the mental levels of 3400 adult offenders, 
done for purposes of comparison, the general range of distri- 
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bution corresponds to the intellectual range among adolescents, 
the exception being that the dull normal and borderline groups 
are somewhat higher in frequency among adolescents. 


5. In comparison with intelligence levels among the non- 
criminal population, taken from the Army tests and from the 
tests done on unselected children by Terman, the mental levels 
among criminal types, both adolescent and adult, fall in the 
same categories, with the exception of the greater frequency of 
dull and borderline cases, and the slightly lower frequency of 
superior types. 


6. In a differential study of intelligence levels according to 
crime types among adolescents, several findings stand out. There 
is no special relationship between type of criminal activity and 
mental level; mental defectiveness has no special meaning so 
far as crime is concerned; the duller mental levels are common 
among adolescent offenders, so that the so-called “subnormal” 
type may be related to crime. 

However, a kind of general relationship between the factors 
of intelligence and crime was evident. Thus assaults show a 
larger number in the dull group, and forgery ‘shows a larger 
number in the higher group. This, obviously, is because of the 
crime itself. Aside from that it was found that larceny, rob- 
bery, burglary have no special frequency in any mental level 
and that rape is represented most evenly in all the mental levels. 


7. Psychoses were found in only 1.2 per cent of the ado- 
lescent offenders. The types of psychoses were schizophrenia 
(dementia praecox), manic depressive, psychoses with epidemic 
encephalitis, epileptic states and, very rarely, general syphilitic 
psychosis. There was extremely small representation of psycho- 
neurotics among adolescent offenders. In these few cases there 
was some definite psychological relationship between the neu- 
rosis and the crime. Neurotic types tend to consume their 
energies in internal conflict rather than in antisocial expression. 


8. Psychopathic personality, defined from a psychiatric stand- 
ard as a makeup that predisposes to mental disease, was found 
in a relatively small number of adolescents—6 per cent. Among 
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the adults psychopathic personality constituted about 12 per 
cent of the entire group. The concept of the so-called crim- 
inal psychopath (moral imbecile, etc.) was not utilized here 
because deeper study usually showed some other personality 
cause for the antisocial activity. 


9. The predominant personality traits have been classified in 
accordance with our experience and with the standards of clini- 
cal psychiatry. Although there is considerable overlapping, 
usually an outstanding personality trait can be designated. 


10. The conclusions reached from a study of these offenders 
may be summarized in the following way: 

A large number of individuals are immature in adolescence, 
when judged from adult social standards, but not abnormal 
when judged from standards of adolescence. We are forced 
to accept a dynamic view of personality traits, especially in 
relation to adolescence, since it is found that aggressivity, emo- 
tional callousness, sexual maladjustments, egocentricity, social 
immaturity and unethicality, etc., are represented at one time 
as stages in the personality unfolding of the average adolescent. 
The process of maturity involves the successful sublimation and 
resolution of these tendencies. From this point of view, the 
diagnosis of psychopathic personality in so-called criminal types 
is not entirely tenable unless they show other truly abnormal 
traits in their makeup. 

Aggression, for example, is a stage of development of the 
‘ adolescent makeup. Adolescence is the period when the im- 
pact of instinctive drives against reality is most noticeable. The 
resolution of the various instinctive drives of the youth—ag- 
gression, narcissism, egocentricity, etc—can take place by subli- 
mation either in sports, in the business and industrial world, or 
in criminal activity. The final sublimation of these drives de- 
pends chiefly on social ideology, intelligence, imaginative endow- 
ment of the individual and his economic opportunities. The 
whole problem of aggression, for example, is intimately tied 
up with the social ideology expressed in the notion of mascu- 
linity as a proper trait for youths. Through identification with 
various forces during the adolescent period—mother, father, 
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family, school, church, state and society—the basic drives are 
modified and molded in a direction they will take later on in 
life. Whether they are socially acceptable or criminal depends 
on the inborn capacity for identification and on the type of 
environment. , This inborn capacity for identification depends 
in the last analysis on the emotional flexibility of the individual. 
It also underlies the mechanism of maturity, for an individual 
who is unable to give up his emotional energy (libidinous 
energy) cannot make the proper identification which will 
modify and socially mold his basic drives. 


The Girl—Changing Philosophies 


ALMA PIEL-WILLIAMS 
Girls’ Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE confusion and stresses of a changing order force upon 

us all the necessity of a re-articulation of our social phi- 
losophy. The scene has shifted. As a result of interaction of 
social and economic forces, over long periods of time and from 
widely derived causes, a new situation has arisen. We have 
passed from the material era and the wasteful frontier methods 
perhaps suited to it, and find ourselves in a new country. With 
only seven per cent of the world’s population we already pro- 
duce forty per cent of its usable materials. With the need to 
increase our productive forces to realize approximately what 
has been up to this time the concept of a decent living, it is 
easily recognizable that we must move in new directions 
nationally and internationally. It is borne in upon us, as never 
before, that we must establish and adjust to new dimensions for 
living. 

In the process of seeking our adjustments does it not at 
once appear that new formularies are not only necessary but 
imperative? And nowhere is this more inescapable than in the 
areas of service given to girls, whose many problems are greatly 
multiplied, complicated and accentuated by the shifting social 
situation. 

Youth faces this new world. This is the first generation to 
whom many of the old doors of opportunity are closed; the 
first generation that must open new doors. So far, American 
education has been designed to meet the demands of a ma- 
terial civilization. Culture in its larger meaning has been 
neglected. In the United States in the past few years, protests 
against the type of education which is current have been made 
by the educators themselves as well as by others who believe 
that education should train for artful living. We are now 
ready for a cultural advance. 
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Youth must have the opportunity to understand and appre- 
ciate the essential values inherent in our present culture. Youth 
must be challenged to accept responsibility in the development 
of a new civilization. Society, in turn, must accept its respon- 
sibility for contributing to and supporting that program. Youth 
must think—the new direction, we believe, is toward the de- 
velopment of a genuine American culture. 

What have we in the field of social work with girls to offer? 
Have we the understanding, the knowledge needed? Sufficient 
flexibility? Courage? Are we prepared to participate intel- 
ligently in a unified program? In the parlance of the day, are 
we streamlined for action? 

In May 1934, with appreciation of these new demands, a 
committee of the National Girls’ Work Council, representing 
group workers under public or private auspices, giving various 
kinds of service, covering various types of communities and a 
wide geographical area, began to think together in an attempt 
to articulate the findings of a combined experience into what 
we may call a new social philosophy. 

It was at once agreed that a wide sharing of viewpoints 
should be the beginning step. Conferences were practically 
impossible and therefore a schedule was sent out to a large 
number of case work, group work and related agencies. This 
was designed to summarize some of the outstanding needs, 
some of the tangible services available, and some of the most 
needed additional facilities in this field. We communicated 
with about twenty-five national groups whose functions seemed 
closely related. We attempted also to begin assembling litera- 
ture relevant to the task. We awaited replies with eager and 
intense interest. The response was most gratifying, for from 
practically every source came assurance of interest in this study 
as a project of value. In addition a great deal of important 
material accompanied the replies of which we shall attempt to 
give some evaluation. With due modesty we shall attempt 
to define as precisely as we may the area of service, and some 
of the needs and present practices in the hope that concertedly 
we may seek our way to new goals which are necessarily 
tentative. 
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This field of service has been organized rather generally 
according to the exigencies of the situation. Earlier, it appears, 
the emphasis was upon emergent needs, largely marked devia- 
tions from what are thought of as norms of human behavior; 
and the modus operandi was for the most part along the lines of 
correction. Workers, however, soon became aware of the need 
for prevention of these ills, and thus came the tendency to 
reach the younger girl. Gradually, with aggression against 
causes and an increasing awareness of treatment needs for 
personal and social adjustment, service began to be set up, still in 
relation to specific problems unmet by other social agencies, but 
designed more and more to meet the needs of girls up to the age 
of twenty-one. Service to girls over twenty-one is seen now 
as an urgent additional need. The age range varies in different 
parts of the country and according to type of community and 
other social services. The largest numbers fall rather generally 
in the older adolescent period, that is, from sixteen to twenty- 
one. The outstanding exception to this is in localities where 
younger girls are served through a separate Big Sister organ- 
ization or through a Big Sister service given as a phase of the 
program of a girls’ service organization. The children’s agencies 
and the family agencies, of course, serve the younger group in 
larger numbers. Group work and the related agencies show an 
extraordinary number of older boys and older girls. 


Adolescent Development 


In order to define somewhat more precisely the area of 
service in the field of girls’ work, may we think first for a 
moment a little more specifically of that period of develop- 
ment in the life of the individual known as adolescence. Ado- 
lescence may be thought of as the growing up period between 
childhood and adulthood, covering the years from twelve to 
twenty and perhaps somewhat beyond. During this period, 
it is expected that the individual will become physically, spirit- 
ually and socially mature. We use “spiritually” here with ref- 
erence to the intellectual and the emotional development, believ- 
ing that each individual is seeking a sense of oneness with all 
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people as intellectual concept and as personal feeling. Normally 
the process is a gradual one. The increasing complexity of 
modern civilization has made this process more difficult, so 
much so in fact, that we have come to think of it as a special 
time in the life development, marked by peculiar qualities and 
characteristics. 

It is recognized that many problems of the older adolescent 
which take on added significance because of a changing attitude 
on the part of.society, are also common to the younger group. 
At age sixteen, there is a tendency to place more responsibility 
of an adult character upon the individual, as illustrated by the 
school laws, labor laws, mother’s pension laws, etc. After 
sixteen there are certain things which the individual must do, 
unless further financial responsibility can be assumed by the 
family. This attempt of the jaw to fix the end of childhood and 
the beginning of adulthood helps little. On the contrary it com- 
plicates the process. 

In addition to the usual adjustments to new experiences and 
opportunities taking place in the individual during this period, 
educational, vocational and avocational problems are greatly 
accentuated under present inchoate social conditions. 

Of one thing we can be very certain, the adolescent does not 
think of herself any longer as a child—a fact we may as well 
accept. She may not have put off her childish ways but she 
surely does not wish to be reminded of them. She is trying to 
be an adult and therefore is seeking in every possible way to 
establish herself on that level. 


The Field of the Girls’ Agency 


We are attempting to understand behavior and the under- 
lying mechanisms operating within the individual. Insofar as 
we succeed, the treatment we administer is effective. In work 
with adolescent girls we are making an intensive study of the 
problems peculiar to them, more varied at this time than ever 
before. Work with adolescent girls is not confined wholly to 
the special agency. The work in the specialized agency has 
been dependent to a great extent upon knowledge gained from 
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all social work practice. The specialized service, we believe, 
makes possible a more favorable approach to the girl and her 
problem. She is often attracted to the service by its very name. 
One striking example of this comes to my mind. Early one 
Monday morning a young girl came to a girls’ organization 
seeking help. She began by relating the circumstances through 
which she had found the agency. She had gone up and down 
a business section of the city, quite systematically entering each 
building and looking over the directories for names which sug- 
gested the possibility of assistance. She found the name “Girls’ 
Bureau.” “When I saw that,” she said, “I thought surely there 
I can get the help I need.” 

Administratively, two main groups may be served by girls’ 
organizations: the single unattached girls who are naturally the 
responsibility of the girls’ agency, and some adolescent girls 
living in their own families. Some girls in the second group 
are in need of physical, vocational or recreational service and 
may be referred by the family agency to the girls’ worker. A 
certain number of this group will always come directly to the 
girls’ agencies, however, because their people are not known 
to a family agency. Their problems are often fairly well de- 
fined and are easily adjusted. Others in this second group 
may show such degree of personal and social maladjustment 
that they are unable to make normal progress in their various 
relationships. Earlier adjustments have been faulty and the girl 
is in need of the intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of one who is interested in her, who is equipped to give the 
special service required and the necessary attention to her 
problem. 

There are indeed many variations of problems peculiar to the 
older adolescent—as many, practically, as there are adolescents. 
While certain generalizations may be formulated, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that a clinical study of many cases is 
necessary. We find actual hunger and other physical lacks, 
absence of opportunity to continue in school, the accompanying 
inability to train for or become adjusted in a satisfactory work 
opportunity, increasing obstacles to heterosexual adjustment, 
an almost complete !ack of opportunity for creative experience 
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or for adventure. Concomitants to such deprivations are an 
unwilling but childish dependence upon parents, running away 
from them and the home situation, compensatory behavior 
which brings the girl in conflict with the laws of society, or a 
withdrawal from society even into quite a complete state of 
lethargy. The demands of society should not exceed the capaci- 
ties of adolescence. 


With opportunity for a more favorable approach, a closer 
view and a more intensive study of the problems of this group, 
does it not seem clear that the girls’ agencies should provide 
the specialized skills required and should also contribute to 
other agencies serving some of the older adolescents? Special- 
ized service will be necessary in whatever direction social work 
as a whole may tend, but is it not highly important that this 
service and other services be so interrelated that together they 
make a highly unified and effective girls’ service? 


The agencies in this special field indicate keen awareness 
of need for new skills, for additional treatment facilities and 
for an extension of social resources. Shall we allow youth to 
think of itself as the “unwanted generation”? In addition to 
helping the individual to face reality and making a determined 
attempt to change more immediate conditions affecting youth, 
must we not go forward in our efforts to improve conditions 
in the mass—through social research and social planning? The 
growth of psychiatry and its application to our every day living 
has made a distinct contribution to our treatment of the older 
girl. The new “passive technique” may be suited to the specific 
problem which the client, the worker, and the community are 
attempting to treat, but can we take a passive attitude toward 
the larger phases of social effort without weakening our chances 
of success? 


We find it difficult to think of girls without thinking of boys. 
Workers have necessarily been interested in brothers and 
friends of the girls and have become increasingly aware of the 
problems of each sex in relation to the other. In some centers 
this has been appreciated to the extent that local committees, 
representing all types of services to girls, have been organized 
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to coordinate those services and to initiate others so that the 
needs will be met more adequately. Such committees for the 
older girls have joined with similarly organized committees 
for work with older boys, thereby bringing about a closer rela- 
tionship between the services, and pooling the knowledge and 
skills required to the distinct advantage of both groups. 


Lay Participation 


Social work presupposes client and worker participation, and 
must not this partnership be extended to include the layman 
as representative of the client’s wider environment, the com- 
munity? A prominent laywoman has well discussed this joint 
participation, bringing to the problems thinking and experience 
which is vital to creative, effective treatment, to actual removal 
of causes. The volunteer wants to give more than dollars and 
her name; she wants to understand the problems and their 
solution. The layman should not seek to compete with the 
professional, nor feel inferior because he is not so well trained. 
He should realize that two people together can do more than 
either one alone and that there are ways in which he alone 
can help. To quote further, “A comparatively small body 
of social workers cannot bring our hundreds of communi- 
ties along very rapidly in their thinking unless they have the 
layman’s help. The forces of status quo are much stronger 
than those of change and it takes a tremendous amount of 
energy to keep fluidity and growth in the movement.” 


With the newer philosophy, shall we not come to think more 
and more in terms of privilege? What is our new direction? 
What are some of our new goals? Are we increasingly aware 
of the need for understanding the new skills required? Where 
are we going? 


Though society is insecure, youth must find some security. 
If youth is expected to open new doors of opportunity, must 
not society strain every resource to make this possible? This is 
imperative both for youth and for a future society. Until such 
time as youth is trained for its rightful place in the industrial 
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world, must it not be given economic security? Must youth 
not be aided also in the development of a cultural life if it is to 
utilize its abilities, to understand and accept its limitations and, 
finally, to integrate itself in society? Has not society an impor- 
tant part to play in this integration process? Youth must not 
find us wanting! 











Probationers in the C. C. C. Camps 


Francis H. HILier 
Field Director, National Probation Association 


ie response to requests from probation officers that action be 
taken respecting discrimination against men on probation in 
admission to the camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the National Probation Association sent a preliminary inquiry 
to 134 chief probation officers and heads of state probation 
departments in 22 states and the District of Columbia. Fifty- 
seven replies were received from 19 states.’ 

The act of Congress under which the camps were established? 
provides in part “that in employing citizens for the purposes 
of this act no discrimination shall be made on account of race, 
color or creed; and no person under conviction for crime and 
serving sentence therefor shall be employed under the provisions 
of this act.” The Department of Labor, which is responsible 
for the selection of men to be enrolled (except the veterans’ 
contingent), in its handbook for agencies selecting men, adds 
the statement: “Men on probation or parole are not eligible 
for enrollment.” 

Several probation departments have protested against this 
ruling, enlisting the aid of state probation departments, the gov- 
ernor or other officials in communication with the Department 
of Labor. On March 22, 1935, the executive director of the 
National Probation Association wrote to the Hon. Robert 
Fechner, national director of the emergency conservation work, 
asking that the rigidity of the rule be modified by authorizing 
enrollment officials to accept men on probation, provided on 
investigation they appeared to be desirable camp members. The 
United States Navy has recently modified in a similar way its 
rigid rule regarding young men having a juvenile court record. 


1, Alabama 1, Arizona 2, Arkansas 1, California 9, Illinois 1, Indiana 3, Maine 1, 
Maryland 1, Massachusetts 8, Michigan 2, Minnesota 1, New Jersey 6, New York 
11, Ohio 3, Oregon 1, Pennsylvania 1, Rhode Island 1, Vermont 1, Wisconsin 2. 


2. Public No. 5—73rd Congress, approved April 5, 1933. 
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All of these protests have met with unqualified refusals by the 
authorities in Washington to make any change in the rule. Mr. 
Fechner’s assistant states that the President is in agreement 
with the policy now in force. 

Probation departments all over the country express in strong 
terms their resentment at the injustice done by a rigid appli- 
cation of the government’s rule. They do not expect that an 
applicant’s court record will be totally disregarded, but they 
ask that some judgment and discrimination be used by the 
C.C.C. admission authorities. “In our case work with proba- 
tioners we certainly recognize the need of our charges for 
security and the desire to be appreciated—to feel that they 
belong—and we know of nothing that will defeat our efforts 
to bring that about so completely as the present C.C.C. regu- 
lation which says in effect: ‘You can’t get in; you aren’t good 
enough ; you don’t belong.’” “It is a terrible situation for these 
first offenders. Must the courts send these boys to the state 
prison to be fed and clothed? There seems to be no alternative 
when their own government closes the only door open to them 
for honest employment.” “There is prevalent a mistaken idea 
that these probationers are dangerous criminals. Every proba- 
tioner has been carefully investigated and the court has de- 
termined that he should be given an opportunity for rehabili- 
tation in society rather than have upon him the stigma of penal 
servitude. The courts of this state are only asking for the 
cooperation of the federal government in their efforts to salvage 
the manhood and good citizenship which exists in every one of 
these boys.” “We have thought it a distinct loss that this boon 
to youth has been officially denied those who are often most in 
need of it.” “We feel very keenly about this matter. We 
know that there are all kinds of men in these camps with jail 
records either in this state of elsewhere. They got into the 
camp by lying about prior convictions. We strongly urge the 
adoption of a cooperative agreement between the camp authori- 
ties and the various probation departments, whereby proper 
cases will be accepted for enrollment and whereby the probation 
officers will play fair and send in only those applicants who are 
likely to make good. We can point to our own experience 
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[prior to the rigid exclusion of probationers] as proof that 
this system will work.” ‘My objection to this policy is not to 
the attempt by the C.C.C. officials to uphold the character of 
these camps but to the fact that refusal is based not on convic- 
tion of crime or on prison or reformatory experience, but solely 
on probation status.” , 

The practice actually followed by the C.C.C. admission au- 
thorities in accepting or rejecting men on probation appears, 
however, to be far from uniform, although the larger number 
of replies to the Association’s questionnaire stated that proba- 
tioners are absolutely excluded. Los Angeles reports that even 
juvenile court wards who have violated no law and are not 
legally on probation are excluded, and a protest to Washing- 
ton brought the reply, “No applicants coming from probation 
departments will be enrolled.” Minnesota reports that “the only 
requirement by the federal authorities in regard to accepting a 
man seems to be that he be not on probation or parole.” One 
Wisconsin report states that men are “automatically rejected on 
the mere statement that they are on probation, but in cases of 
probationers with military service records there have never been 
any rejections.” 

From Indiana comes the account of a young man who with 
two companions was arrested for swimming in a gravel pit 
contrary to the city ordinance on a day when the thermometer 
registered 106°. Small fines were assessed for the offence and 
the two others paid. The boy in question was put on probation 
to give him time to pay. The probation department was unable 
to secure his admission to a C.C.C. camp, although there was 
no other record against him. 

Rhode Island reports the case of a boy who at an early age 
had been brought before the juvenile court as a wayward child 
and committed to the care of the state for his minority. He 
was one of ten or eleven neglected, underfed children. His con- 
duct was excellent after he became a ward of the court. He 
was refused admission to a C.C.C. camp, in spite of being 
merely a “wayward” child who had passed through a juvenile 
court some years previously, not an adult under conviction of 
crime. 
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Admission Agreements 


Probation officers were asked by the National Probation As- 
sociation what special arrangements, if any, they had succeeded 
in making as to the admission of probationers. A considerable 
number report a more or less explicit arrangement under which 
the camp officials accept the recommendations of the officers 
with the understanding that the more serious cases will not be 
referred. “A working agreement was reached under which, 
when the approval and recommendation of this office was given, 
the applicant received favorable consideration. Some appli- 
cants have been denied, and this office has concurred with the 
C.C.C. officials in these decisions. We have had no problem 
whatever in this district because of the understanding of this 
office and the E.R.A. officials.” Another court reports that about 
seventy of its probationers were accepted prior to the issuing 
of the rule of absolute exclusion, and all on probation now 
who are otherwise eligible (about seventy-five in number) are 
expected to be enrolled when a new camp opens. 


From a large minority of the probation departments comes 
the information that, even since the promulgation of the Labor 
Department’s inflexible rule, a good deal of discretion is actually 
used by the C.C.C. officials. One department reports: “Where 
we recommend a boy of the proper age they take him without 
question. Of course we have had the agreement that we do 
not submit any of our serious cases.” Several cities in another 
state report that the probation officers’ recommendations are 
always accepted and that there never has been any discrimina- 
tion against probationers. A third state reports: “No worthy 
probationer has been rejected.” A few replies state that C.C.C. 
officials even inquire of probation departments about applicants 
known to be on probation and require the written permission of 
the probation officers before accepting them. In a few places 
it is stated that the C.C.C. excludes probationers only if they 
were convicted of a felony. 


“Probationers from families on relief may be enlisted,” an- 
other probation officer states, “provided the probation officer 
will vouch for their sincerity and good behavior.” Another 
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court reports, “Our policy has been to select with extreme care 
those young men who might be benefitted by enlistment in the 
C.C.C. camp. In many instances this was done in conferences 
with the active case relief worker and the family, and we 
have not discharged any man from probation to get him into 
camp.” 

A considerable number of departments have arranged for the 
admission of probationers on application of other social 
agencies, in places where an application by the probation officer 
would result in automatic exclusion. A nice question arises 
whether the probation officer is encouraging deceitfulness on 
the part of the probationer or taking part himself in deception 
of public officials. One officer says, “We never advise proba- 
tioners to lie, but many are not asked whether they are on 
probation and others learn from other applicants that they must 
deny being on probation in order to get in.” 

Many departments report that they can get probationers into 
camp by having them discharged from probation. Only one 
reports that such premature discharge is not considered by the 
C.C.C. to remove the ban. On the question of the advisability 
of such discharge from probation to secure admission to camp, 
probation departments do not agree. A few state that they in- 
variably discharge from probation if that will get the man into 
camp. Other departments report that they never do this, even 
in instances where it is requested by the C.C.C. The weight 
of opinion on this matter by probation officers seems to be that 
discretion should be used. 

Instead of granting an absolute discharge, some courts have, 
in order to get a probationer into camp, “suspended the terms 
of probation,” or granted leaves of absence, with the under- 
standing that active supervision of probation is to be resumed 
when the probationer leaves camp. Under these arrangements 
the suspension of sentence apparently continues, the probation 
being temporarily discontinued or the case classed as “inactive.” 
Other probation departments report that it has proven impos- 
sible to make any sort of arrangement with the enrolling 
officials. 


It appears from the replies that a few probation officers have 
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not even tried to get probationers into a camp. One officer 
writes, “I sometimes think that probation officers give up too 
easily when they meet resistance. They should redouble their 
efforts to persuade and bring pressure to bear on other officials 
in the community.” In contrast with the care in selecting pro- 
bationers used by some probation departments is the report that 
in other places, “judges were prone to sentence to jail with the 
understanding that sentence would be suspended and the of- 
fenders placed on probation provided they could gain admission 
to camps.” 


From all parts of the country comes the report that whether 
or not any exceptions to the Labor Department’s rule are 
knowingly made by the camp officials, numerous men on pro- 
bation do as a matter of fact get into the camps. The form 
which all applicants are required to sign, prepared by the United 
States Department of Labor, does not call for information as 
to previous court or institutional record. It does ask for ex- 
perience in such activities as “Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 4 H 
Clubs, etc.” In this connection one probation department com- 
ments that they have had several scout masters on probation, 
and states that “confidential conversations with some of the 
authorities on admissions indicate that they realize how slight 
the difference is between those who are on probation and those 
who are not.” 


This lack of uniformity in enforcing the rule appears not to 
be based upon geography. From the same county comes a 
report from one probation department that it is practically im- 
possible to get a probationer into camp and from another that 
they experience no difficulty whatsoever. Probation officers 
from some smaller cities state that they think the reason the 
rule is not enforced in their localities is because the camp offi- 
cials and probation officers know each other well and have con- 
fidence in each other’s integrity and good judgment. From 
many localities, even where the exclusion rule is strictly en- 
forced, come statements by the probation officers that the camp 
officials believe that the rule ought to be modified so as to give 
them discretion regarding applicants on probation. 
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Supervision of Probationers in Camp 


Almost all probation departments replying to our inquiry 
have the problem of supervising or not supervising persons on 
probation who are in C.C.C. camps, and policies in this respect 
differ rather widely. A few departments do not attempt to 
exercise any supervision over men in camp on the ground that 
the discipline and supervision of the camp itself is sufficient. 
As one officer expresses it, it is “more profitable for the proba- 
tioner to receive the benefits of regimentation in the camp than 
to have him at large under probation supervision with sixteen 
hours a day idle time on his hands.” These departments require 
only that the probationer report to the court on his discharge 
from camp. 

Most departments, however, require written reports, although 
the probation officers are careful to use plain stationery in writ- 
ing to the men. One department requires the probationer’s re- 
port to be certified “if possible’ by some person who has 
knowledge of its truth. A number of departments ask proba- 
tioners to call at their offices while they are in the city on leave 
of absence, which may be frequently. Several departments keep 
in touch with the men through parents or relatives who bring 
correspondence to the office, and receive the officers on home 
calls. One department writes, “It would be most desirable to 
be able to correspond with authorities in charge of the camps.” 
Three probation departments report that this is done; that the 
commanding officials write to the probation officers each month 
or sign the monthly reports and act as probation advisors. Five 
or six other probation departments visit probationers in camp, 
one of them stating that “camp officers do not resent this, and 
as a result, a friendly feeling has grown up between the camp 
personnel and my department.” 


Conduct of Probationers 


As to the conduct of probationers in the camps a few pro- 
bation officers report unfortunate experiences, evidently with 
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poorly selected cases, but most courts report that probationers 
have behaved well in camp. “Only one openly violated the re- 
quirements.” “Twenty out of thirty re-enlisted.” “Forty of 
our probationers have been permitted to enroll in the C.C.C., 
ten of whom are at present in camp. All but four served at 
least a full enlistment. Of these four, one left after five months, 
another came home after one month, one was discharged after 
four and a half months for fighting and one was discharged 
for being A.W.O.L. I think this shows that probationers se- 
lected with care are as good material as the rank and file of 
the camp intake.” “I have been able to get fifty or sixty pro- 
bationers enlisted and to my knowledge all have made good 
except one.” “Only three have left camp without consent. The 
others have stayed their full time and some have re-enlisted. 
I feel they have benefitted by their experience.” “All made 
good.” “Probationers have done as well in C.C.C. camps as 
any other boys. I can’t recall one who was discharged for 
misconduct.” “Twelve of our fifteen boys soon won special 
recognition.” 


As to the value of camp life and discipline to young men 
on probation, the probation officers are enthusiastic. “Aside 
from what value these camps have in conservation of field and 
forest, they represent the finest type of conservation for youths. 
Our streets have been over-run with young men past school 
age who had no chance for employment. They have naturally 
formed into groups that are but embryo gangs. Sooner or 
later some of them are in court for misbehavior. We have 
used recreation and other facilities but have found nothing 
that has the regenerating influence of life in the C.C.C. camps. 
The boys have returned improved in health and mental atti- 
tude.” “In my humble judgment the C.C.C. offers in this period 
of economic stress most helpful service in rehabilitating offend- 
ers.” “The results were most satisfactory, both as to the finan- 
cial aid furnished to the families of these boys and as to their 
physical development and improvement from a disciplinary 
standpoint.” “The value of these camps cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. As a character-building institution the 
government has never initiated a finer project.” “Enlistment 
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in the camps has not only aided the probationers by imposing 
a certain amount of discipline, but has made them in a measure 
self-reliant and at the same time has furnished their families 
some support.” 


Probation officers have not been quoted by name in this 
summary for obvious reasons. Space prevents the inclusion of 
many interesting and valuable comments by probation officers. 
The main conclusions brought out by the inquiry may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The C.C.C. camps afford an invaluable aid in the training 
and rehabilitation of young men, as well as in financial assist- 
ance to their families. 


2. It is unfair and unrealistic to make probation status the 
ground of exclusion, while men with records of conviction and 
imprisonment for serious offences are admitted. 


3. Probation is not a sentence for crime, but is based upon 
a suspension of sentence. The Labor Department’s rule is a 
misapplication of the C.C.C. law. 


4. Rigid enforcement of the exclusion rule results in tragic 
unfairness. It is carried to absurdity in some cases. 


5. Attempted enforcement results in subterfuge, evasion and 
deceit. Probationers get in anyway. 


6. Enforcement of the rule is in fact lacking in uniformity, 
and in many areas nearly absent. Most enrollment officials be- 
lieve it should be modified. 


7. C.C.C. enrollment officials would get a better selection of 
applicants on the basis of character if they dealt openly with 
probation departments on the basis of cooperative agreements, 
instead of enrolling probationers without knowledge of their 
probationary status as they are now doing. 


8. Such cooperative arrangements would relieve the courts 
of the alternative choices of prematurely discharging men from 
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probation to make them eligible for enrollment or of depriving 
these men of their only opportunity for employment and whole- 
some living. 


9. The experience of competent probation departments shows 
that probationers make creditable records in the camps, and 
do as well as the other men. 





V. THE PSYCHIATRIC APPROACH 


The Influence of Psychiatry on Social Work 


FREDERICK H. ALLEN, M.D. 
Director, Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Se and social work have had close relations 
during the past two decades and many aspects of their de- 
velopment have been so inter-related that it is difficult to isolate 
the influence one has had upon the other. 

When this subject was assigned to me, I tried to define in 
my own mind what was included under the word psychiatry, 
and found it difficult because of the many-sided aspects of this 
discipline and the divergent points of view included under it. 
I shall try only to give a broad evaluation of some concurrent 
developments in both psychiatry and social work, to show how 
these have influenced each other and what we might expect 
further from these important disciplines concerned with various 
aspects of human development. 

In social work there has always been a dual interest—one 
side concerned with the conditions under which humans live, 
and the other with the individual and the ways in which he 
adapts to these conditions. First one and then the other has 
been in the foreground of social work practice. Recently there 
has been a marked swing toward the larger social problems, 
but this trend is influenced and enriched by a better under- 
standing of the individual. 

On the whole, social workers as they approach these broader 
problems have recognized as a basic principle that, irrespective 
of conditions, there is always the individual responding to these 
changes with his inner capacities. Whenever changes are made, 
either by broad social programs or by shifts affecting only the 
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individual, the incorporation of the new experience into his 
own reality becomes the task of that individual, which he 
carries out on his own strengths with varying degrees of 
success. 

This principle in social work practice has placed emphasis 
both on effecting changes through social action and on strength- 
ening the individual through case work, not only to make con- 
structive use of these changes, but also to achieve some of them 
through the more effective use of his own capacities. And 
around these developments psychiatry has played an important 
role. 

The development of a more effective concern for and under- 
standing of the individual would have occurred without a 
similar growth in the related psychiatric discipline. The nature 
and activity of social work has brought social workers close to 
the individual as they carry out any practical program dealing 
with human distress. Psychiatry has given direction and im- 
petus to this natural trend through contributing an increasing 
knowledge of the nature of human growth and response. 

Psychiatry has a medical background, and like social work 
came into relation with the individual through his distress. In 
the cloistered seclusion of the mental hospital psychiatry existed 
as an oddity in the medical family and seemed to have little 
relation to the normal stream of life. The emergence of psy- 
chiatry into the more normal aspects of life has taken place 
in the last few decades. Just as with social work, this outward 
movement was an expression of its own dynamic growth and 
constituted one of the important events of modern medicine. 
Psychiatry, released from its earlier mystical and pseudo- 
religious associations, took its place in the medical family on 
a more scientific basis. Mental disorders were studied as phe- 
nomena of the disturbed somatic and psychic life of individuals. 
Instead of being associated with demoniacal possession and 
morbid heredity, mental disease was understood, first as a dis- 
turbance of physical structure, as in general paresis, then later 
as a disturbance of the emotional development not necessarily 
associated with structural alteration. The mental patient was 
discovered as a human being whose sickness was not bizarre 
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and mysterious, but had order and purpose and was related to 
phenomena observed in so-called normal people. 

Through the influence of Meyer and White and the developing 
contributions of the psychoanalytic school, the whole conception 
of the human being began to broaden. Man became more than 
a bundle of organs. Mental phenomena expressed the way a 
person was functioning as a human being, such functioning 
being influenced by internal and external factors. This later de- 
velopment, with the establishment of the theory of psycho- 
genesis as valid fact, broadened the field of psychiatry and 
started this discipline on the way to make its contribution to 
the broader medical and social sciences. 


Increasing Knowledge of the Nature of Man 


It is not the purpose of this paper to give much historical 
detail. I go this far only to emphasize one significant fact— 
that both disciplines, with different backgrounds and widely 
different points of view, arrived at a common point through 
their increasing interest and knowledge of the psychological 
nature of man. Both, through the responsibilities intrusted to 
them, were concerned with the influences shaping the nature of 
individual response. These interests provided a common meet- 
ing ground and from them developed many of the activities 
of the mental hygiene movement. The scientific and humani- 
tarian development of mental hospitals created a place for the 
social worker in the treatment of patients discharged from 
hospital life. Child guidance clinics developed with the co- 
operative efforts of psychiatrist, psychologist and social worker. 
Psychiatrically trained workers entered the fields of family case 
work, children’s work, schools. The teaching of psychiatry 
became an important part of the training program for all social 
workers in accredited schools of social work. The common 
fields broadened, particularly with the growth of a more thera- 
peutic interest developing when the study of human beings 
moved from the question of the nature of human reaction to 
the dynamics of individual change. 
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This is quite familiar ground and it can serve as a preamble 
for discussion of the later and more refined application of 
dynamic psychiatric principles and the direction these interests 
may take in the future. 


In discussing the contributions of one discipline to another, 
I want to keep attention focused on the fact that real and 
frequently urgent demands are made upon those who are try- 
ing to apply a.point of view expressing their own inner con- 
victions about the things which are important. A family is in 
need of help—a child is to be placed—a man or woman is in 
conflict with the law—a parent wants help for a difficult child— 
a husband and wife are at odds with each other. The social 
worker enters because of a responsibility arising from the 
function of her work. How it is performed under limitations, 
both imposed and intrinsic, becomes the test of her develop- 
ment. In such real situations we are asking ourselves what 
has been or can be the influence of the various aspects of 
psychiatry for a more effective carrying out of particular 
functions. 


Psychiatry has contributed a great deal of knowledge about 
the human being in the last few decades. Some of this 
knowledge has come from the laboratory; some has come from 
research; some has come out of the large field of therapy, 
where facts are applied through the client-worker relationship 
and used by a person in distress to determine his direction. 


One large problem which confronts social work is, how do 
these facts and theories influence feeling about people? How 
do they affect practice in the various areas covered by social 
work? Can these facts be utilized only by taking over special- 
ized procedures, or are the more important gains to be found 
in a changing and richer philosophy about both the individual 
and the social order in which he lives, a philosopy which in 
turn affects social work practice? 


From my point of view the important contribution must be 
the latter. Naturally, as our understanding of people increases, 
our professional practices become modified even within the 
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unchanging limits of a specific function. Practice into which 
we put an expression of ourselves will reflect our attitudes 
about people. Instead of techniques and procedures taken over 
from psychiatry, I should prefer to see an enrichment and 
change in those which are a part of social work. 


Emphasis on Causes 


Psychiatry certainly has influenced social work by focusing 
attention to a greater extent on the causes of behavior devia- 
tions. This has led to more preoccupation with the correction 
of causes as the logical way of changing behavior. Social work 
has become more cause conscious under the influence of psy- 
chiatry. It has been enriched by a body of knowledge about 
the nature of man which in many instances has helped to make 
social work activity more effective. 


This greater preoccupation with causes has not been an 
unmixed blessing either to social work or to psychiatry. We 
recall the practice of some years ago, still current in many 
places, of stressing a minute dissection of the past in the search 
for causes. The voluminous records and summaries sponsored 
in the early days of the child guidance clinics were evidence 
of a preoccupation with history that was somewhat overwhelm- 
ing. This preoccupation with large numbers of facts was 
based on the assumption that knowing all these things did some- 
thing to increase the professional person’s ability to bring about 
change. The emphasis was more on what the worker was to 
do with the facts than on what a father or mother or child 
was helped to do. Therapy was seen as a process of correcting 
attitudes through such knowledge. 


During this period the emphasis was on doing and helping, 
with the person on the receiving end participating to the extent 
of being cooperative and usually submissive. A great deal of 
knowledge was obtained about social and individual pathology, 
but we still had to move on to a more sensitive and discrim- 
inating awareness of how knowledge could be utilized to effect 
change. As this awareness developed, some important altera- 
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tions took place in the philosophy of history taking. We became 
more aware of what was important both from the therapist’s 
and the patient’s point of view. 


Growth is the term we apply to those changes we see hap- 
pening in all human beings as they emerge from infancy to 
childhood and adult life. It involves the differentiation of a 
new and separate person with capacities which are used in 
varying degrees to manage his own life. Naturally, this takes 
place in a setting involving other changing humans and also a 
world of things. The individual is not a passive reactor to 
these externals making up his world. He creates feelings and 
attitudes in relation to these externals which in turn affect the 
nature of his overt responses. Through this very active inter- 
play, the individual emerges. The thing that interests us most 
about the human being is how far he is able to make these 
adjustments in his own way and on his own strength, without 
specifically arranged prompting or coercion. 


These natural strengths may fail in the achievement of a 
harmonious relation to reality, but other influences may come 
in to strengthen natural capacities. We are concerned with 
two ways of making help available: first, mass environmental 
changes through social action, such as social insurance, housing 
or recreational improvement, the individual to fit these into 
his way of living without help. These are measures designed 
to provide the individual with more certain opportunities to 
manage his own reality with his own energy. Second, those 
environmental or emotional shifts worked out between two 
individuals, one providing help, the other receiving and using 
it. This relation is not lasting, it is formed around a problem 
and ends as the problem ends. 


The remainder of this paper will deal more specifically with 
the different ways this relationship has been used to effect 
change, as in this area psychiatry has come to have the greatest 
influence on social work practice and philosophy. I have se- 
lected three forms of practice which are not entirely separate 
but serve to illustrate major emphasis. 
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The Use of Authority 


First, I want to discuss authority as an instrument of change. 
Authority denotes an external force applied to the thinking 
and feeling of another person. It may get its justification 
through custom or law, through professional prestige, and in 
a variety of other ways. Whatever the source and justification, 
authority represents a natural force in the lives of all human 
beings. A child is born into a world already shaped by ex- 
perience. Forces immediately are released to move this new 
individual along accepted lines and to re-create in him traits 
familiar and acceptable to the culture into which he is born. 
These forces are as much a part of life as are food and shelter. 
The nature of human beings, as of all living organisms, is to 
develop likenesses rather than wide differences; forces con- 
tinually operate in social groups to create accepted patterns. 

The more effective forces for individual change are those 
which emerge from within the person. The earlier directive 
force (authority) has been successful if it has stimulated a 
positive desire on the part of the individual to take over his 
own direction by using his own gradually emerging strengths. 
As this happens, directive forces from without lessen, because 
they are less necessary. They have served to define some of 
the boundaries which normally become the individual’s limits 
as he takes over the responsibility of self direction. With this 
natural use of authority, the orientation has been to the strength 
of the person. 

All areas of professional practice, social work, medicine, law, 
religion, have in varying degrees borrowed this principle of 
authority to make effective their professional efforts. Pro- 
fessional practice, whether in social work or in psychiatry, 
consciously utilizing authority in any of its forms, should be 
appraised not so much by the immediate results achieved as by 
the degree of stimulation given to those inner strengths which 
make it less necessary. 

In the normal evolution of social work, there has been a 
gradual displacement of the more negative attitudes of blame, 
criticism and threat by more positive and constructive attitudes 
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based on respect for the integrity of the client, even though 
he is at the moment experiencing some failure. Naturally, 
increased understanding of the nature of people would accel- 
erate this elimination of negative and destructive practices. The 
areas where such practices are still common are those com- 
paratively isolated from contact with trained personnel who 
have incorporated into their professional philosophy the con- 
tributions of psychiatry. 

There is more to be said about the more subtle forms of 
authority utilized by social workers. The worker, establishing 
a relation between herself and the client, may adopt the role 
of advisor and corrector, indicating some of the sources of 
trouble and advising a course of action. If the relation between 
the two has sufficient positive value, the client may adopt the 
plan and modify his behavior accordingly. While the plan may 
work and the client may continue the new way of reacting, 
this comes about because in some manner his own strength has 
been utilized and he incorporates the new reaction into his way 
of living. The final success, then, depends not so much on the 
original stimulus for action as upon the client’s capacity to 
make it his own. 

Practice based on authority consciously or unconsciously 
utilizes the weaker or submissive side of the self. Emphasis 
usually gets placed on the sickness of the one who receives 
and the strength of the other who gives. An individual emo- 
tionally disturbed, or a family torn by dissension, presents 
opportunities for the stronger person to plan and the weaker 
to follow. The assumption is that an individual or a family 
group needs to be directed and relieved of the responsibility 
for planning. 

I am not denying that a great deal of psychiatric and social 
work practice operates on this principle, nor that under certain 
circumstances it is of value to a person in distress. The dangers 
and limitations, however, cannot be ignored. They take two 
directions: first, the denial to many persons through providing 
a continuing crutch, of the opportunity to strengthen their ca- 
pacity for responsibility, and second, the stirring up of negative 
strengths in those who resist living on the experiences and 
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feeling of another, with the result that the emergence of cre- 
ative possibilities is blocked. A family headed by a determined 
woman kept the dirtiest house in the community. Efforts of 
several social agencies to establish standards of cleanliness only 
served to crystallize the efforts of the family to resist change. 
Authority, backed by reason and kindliness, only stirred the 
negative strengths of the family to maintain a dirty house as 
evidence of ability to stand out against the directions of others. 
Practice based on authority is in no position to direct such 
strength into more constructive channels. 

A judicious use of authority can follow only when there 
is an intelligent appraisal and acceptance of both the strength 
and weakness of individuals. Some may present so much of 
their weak side that authority may be necessary to relieve them 
temporarily of their responsibility to plan and to function, but 
this course is justifiable only as the means of strengthening 
their capacity to deal with their own realities. When authority 
can be so used, it is really utilized in relation to an individual’s 
strengths and not primarily in relation to his weakness. 

Certain social work practices must operate from an authori- 
tative base and in their application define certain limits of be- 
havior which people must accept. This is largely true of social 
work in our courts, which through its operation defines as an 
expression of a social order certain limits within which people 
must function. A child must go to school, a man cannot beat 
his wife and children, a child cannot steal from the neighbor- 
hood store. 

Increasing knowledge about the nature of man has helped, 
not to do away with essential authoritative practices, but to 
make more effective and judicious use of them. Failure to 
recognize the limitations of authority and the assumption that 
authority and coercion must go hand in hand have frequently 
blunted and destroyed its effectiveness as an instrument for 
change. 

Certainly the movement away from the more negative and 
authoritarian approach has been influenced by natural growths 
within social work quite outside the specific influence of psy- 
chiatry. Social work has accumulated a mass of experience 
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about the nature of man the application of which has led to a 
more sensitive awareness of how a human being changes and 
how he can be helped to change. Meantime the more dynamic 
developments in psychiatry found morbid constitution and or- 
ganic changes inadequate etiological explanations for aberrations 
in human behavior. The psychogenetic theory began to unfold 
and man began to be studied in terms of his own life develop- 
ment. Present behavior was found to have a background and 
relation to experiences in the history of this individual. The 
study of these backgrounds made present behavior more under- 
standable in terms of cause and effect. As a result, the social 
as well as the biological background of man was examined 
more carefully. Psychiatry became, through these more dy- 
namic interests, more closely related to man and his problems 
of living. 


The Effect of Psychoanalysis 


The second large area of psychiatric and social work prac- 
tices was concerned more with a search for causes and their 
treatment. Reconstruction of the present emergent person in 
terms of his social and psychic past formed the focus for 
therapeutic efforts. One of the most important influences in- 
troduced into psychiatry as an expression of this greater con- 
cern with psychogenetic factors came from the contributions 
of Freud and the psychoanalytic method of investigation. 


Psychoanalysis has had a profound effect upon psychiatry 
and also upon the philosophy and practice of social work. The 
heart of psychoanalytical practice is the relation between patient 
and analyst through which the patient reveals his psychic 
past by the process of free association. As this goes on the 
patient finds himself emotionally involved with the analyst, re- 
sistances are created and broken down, he re-experiences his 
early life and gradually makes the analyst the symbol of a 
parent in the early parent-child relation. He becomes the help- 
less child and the analyst the powerful parent, and around this 
relation the patient acts out the early infantile neurosis, the 
source of present anxiety, and is then guided back to health 
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free from the distorted emotions arising from the traumatic 
events of that period. 

Psychoanalytical theory has emphasized the importance of 
the unconscious and the forces which relegate into this reser- 
voir feelings and events intolerable to the conscious self, but 
which continue to be sources of energy to motivate much of 
the conscious behavior. The period of childhood as the time 
when the more primitive instinctive drives are brought into 
harmony with growth and social living naturally has received 
great emphasis. The drama of the family with its crosscurrents 
of feeling has been subjected to the searchlight of psycho- 
analytical investigation revealing how these stresses lead either 
to normal or to neurotic adjustments. In all areas of human 
activity, so-called “depth” influences have been stressed as de- 
termining the nature of response, and increased emphasis has 
been placed on the adequate ventilation and interpretation of 
these influences if change of any lasting value is to be obtained. 
More and more psycho-sexual influences have been stressed as 
the root of all disturbances. 

Certain aspects of psychoanalytic theory have had the great- 
est influence on social work. 

1. Psychoanalysis, stressing as it does the unconscious moti- 
vation of behavior, stresses also the helplessness of man in 
dealing with present reactions, the energy for which comes from 
the reservoir of the past. 

2. The negative aspects of growth have been stressed and 
emphasis has been focused on the pathology of human develop- 
ment. The earlier stimuli that activate growth in children ema- 
nate from the prohibited aspects of the oedipus situation, that 
is, the child grows to avoid the prohibited. 

3. With the emphasis etiologically on depth factors, practices 
stress the need of going deep into the unconscious. Only 
through re-experiencing of the past self is change of any real 
value to be effected for the present self. 

4. Many of the therapeutic practices have served to remove 
the person from the present and take him back into the dim 
recesses of the past. To do this means submission, since the 
breaking down of resistances is stressed as the only way of 
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emergence for the secrets of the past. Thus the weakness of 
the person is utilized and exploited to achieve a restoration of 
health (strength). Artificial devices sometimes are adopted 
on the implication that, “if you yield to my terms I can cure 
you.” This has been true particularly in therapeutic work with 
children. 

These two areas of practice—the authoritative and the psy- 
choanalytical—depend upon submission to a process and utilize 
a principle common in the social, economic, and political history 
of man. Throughout history the weaknesses of people are 
utilized as a base upon which cultures are built. The power 
of one group exists on the weaknesses of another. Autocratic 
power thrives on exploiting weakness; paternalistic power 
thrives by assuming the responsibilities of the weaker and 
offering protection. Religion has reenforced this principle by 
its glorification of weakness and the elevation of humility and 
submission as cardinal human virtues. A powerful God, benefi- 
cient and punitive, and a humble man are common to most 
religions. This principle operates through government, in- 
dustry and the school, and the patriarchal type of family is 
organized on it. 

Psychiatry has utilized this principle of attempting to create 
strength (health) through utilization of weakness (sickness). 
Authoritative practices are more frankly paternalistic and di- 
rective. Emphasis on the acceptance of sickness, on a need 
to be helped, and on the necessity of breaking down resistance, 
indicates how this principle has filtered into psychoanalytic 
practice. 

Many positive values have come to social work from psycho- 
analysis. It has played a leading role in the development of a 
genetic psychology, and as a result, man, as a living, develop- 
ing organism, has become a more understandable phenomenon. 
Probably one of the most important and most practical con- 
tributions is our knowledge of a human being as seen through 
his own experiences. We have learned the art of listening as 
the best way of understanding. 

On the other hand, some of the influences introduced and 
developed by psychoanalysis have been confusing, particularly 
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to social work. The problems of human growth have been 
given at times a false finality through a tendency to mechanize 
and adhere to a fixed body of theory. In the desire to conform 
to a somewhat narrow conception of science, psychoanalysis has 
attempted to make all human phenomena understandable in 
terms of cause and effect. As Bernfeld said, “A phenomenon 
is not comprehensible to a psychoanalyst unless he can describe 
how it came about.”! Here there is no interest in the positive 
facts of life as found, but a rigid deterministic psychology 
with a nuclear ideology to explain all the facts of growth and 
human behavior. Through this desire to assign a logical mean- 
ing to every act and growth step, certain concepts such as the 
censor, the id, the super-ego, have been invested with a function 
as if they had structure and substance. At times this has given 
a false appearance of certainty and logic and has developed 
an over-intellectualized concept of therapy. Psychoanalytic 
knowledge had its origin in the pathology of the past from 
which theories about normal growth and development have 
sprung. This has dimmed the interest in “the more positive 
facts of life” and in the emergent strengths of people, the 
utilization of which must be the basis for any responsible action 
in the present. 

Due to its desire to utilize psychoanalytic contributions, cer- 
tain areas of social work have developed a type of therapeutic 
emphasis questionable in its application to social work problems, 
producing both confusion and controversy as to the nature and 
function of social work. This emphasis arises from a too in- 
tense and too specific preoccupation with the individual’s past, 
and a determination to make logical connections between pres- 
ent response and past events. Practice too frequently has had 
to fit into and serve theory and as a result both have suffered. 


A Positive Philosophy 
I believe that psychiatry can assimilate and further a more 
positive philosophy and influence social work to acquire a 


1. Bernfeld, Siegfried, Psychoanalytic Psychology of the Young Child, (Psycho- 
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point of view more related to the strength and spontaneity of 
the individual, with interest in him as a present reality and not 
as a pathological history. I cannot help feeling that both psy- 
chiatry and social work have suffered from the emphasis that 
has been placed on the pathology of behavior. Certianly in a 
period when we hear so much about the helplessness of people, 
there is an urgent need for the fostering of a more positive 
set of values about “what man is able to do on his own and 
without external direction.” 


Growth, as a psychological phenomenon, is the creative util- 
ization of energy by the individual. It involves a desire to 
grow which brings the process under the control of the will. 
It means the conscious (present) acceptance of self, and the 
responsibility for utilizing one’s own capacities to deal with the 
realities of living, involving as this does relationships with other 
growing individuals and uncertainties in the external conditions 
in which growth proceeds. 


This is a positive way of viewing the human being; it affirms 
that every individual acquires in the differentiating process of 
growth the capacity for being responsible for the product—a 
mixture of strengths and weaknesses. A psychiatry so oriented 
is concerned primarily with what Adolf Meyer has described 
as “the spontaniety of the person—that which he can do and 
actually does do on his own and in his own way, without 
external prompting or coercion.’”? 


This more positive orientation can have interest in the crea- 
tive activities as indicators of natural growth and not merely 
as avoidances and substitutions to which the individual has 
moved because of painful affects arising from the prohibited. 
I feel very much in agreement with Dr. Meyer, who stated 
that “the philosopher who thinks that man will not act unless 
prompted by pain and conflict maligns nature.” Certainly such 
a point of view is a very negative one. For example, I feel 
that play in a child can be the creative realization of the child’s 
energy, and not just a sublimation of a masturbatory urge as 
indicated by Melanie Klein who states, “behind every form of 
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play activity lies a process of discharge of masturbatory phan- 
tasies operating in the continuous impulse to play.’ 

This conception of the individual as a present reality does 
not deny the existence of the past, nor that the past has had 
a powerful influence on the present. It understands the indi- 
vidual as an emergent from the past and asks what are the 
resulting capacities of this person to deal responsibly with him- 
self, irrespective of the conditions out of which he has come. 

A psychiatry oriented to the more positive and creative side 
of man does not deny the existence of the weaker and more 
negative side. There are two sides to every human being. Call 
them by different names—sick and well, good and bad, strong 
and weak,—the words used are not significant; the fact that 
they represent the duality of man is the important thing. Both 
sides are realities. A psychiatry which is able to accept both 
sides of the individual focuses less on what is wrong with the 
person and more on what he is able to do about himself as a 
present reality living in a culture which imposes restrictions 
and allows opportunity. To this task he brings his accumulated 
strengths and weaknesses gained in the process of living. The 
effective utilization of his strengths in handling the responsi- 
bility for self without denying the existence of the weaker side 
of the self, becomes the problem both for the individual and 
for the person in the position of helping. 

When one becomes convinced of the limitations that are 
inherent in the capacity of one human being to modify the 
behavior and personality of another on a “doing or giving” 
basis, one has reached an important point in one’s thinking 
about people. Having reached this point, one is free to be 
interested less in what one can do oneself and more in what 
the individual troubled by the whirlpool of conflicting emotions 
is able to do through a clarifying experience which can be 
afforded him. As long as interest focuses on doing and giving, 
on framing programs and recommendations to modify behavior, 
little attention is directed to the capacity of people to do more 
for themselves. But when we are convinced of the positive 
basis for growth,—not what is given, but what can emerge 
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from within and what can be used—then interest in people 
takes a positive turn and concerns itself more with what they 
can do and less on what has to be done for them. 

This might be wrongly interpreted as inactivity and leav- 
ing people to flounder in their helplessness. The therapist may 
have to take over responsibility at certain points and accept the 
fact of weakness, but again with the purpose of strengthening 
the individual’s capacity to resume his own direction. Activity 
is directed to what the individual can use within himself. This 
may involve concrete advice and planning, but it is not planning 
for the person, it is planning with him. He becomes an active 
participant rather than a passive recipient or an uncooperative 
person resisting well-intentioned efforts to help. 

This involves more than a mere intellectual shift in emphasis ; 
it involves our whole feeling about human beings and our 
respect for their integrity. It involves our capacity to relate 
ourselves to people as they are and not as we should like to 
have them. These are rare capacities; one sees relatively little 
of this more positive influence operating in the disciplines that 
are concerned with the individual and his adjustments. There 
is little of it in our present-day culture and in programs de- 
signed to alleviate human distress. For example in social work 
there is the controversy over the relative merits of food orders 
and cash relief for those persons who, because of unemploy- 
ment, need the assistance of public funds. Here two schools 
of thought come to grips; one assumes that persons in need 
of relief cannot plan wisely the expenditure of money, so con- 
trol is exercised by spending the money for them and giving 
goods in place of cash; the other school, which advocates cash 
relief, assumes that persons, even though in distress, still re- 
tain capacity to carry their responsibilities. This large social 
issue provides an interesting test of how one feels about people ; 
whether weakness is to be utilized as a means of exercising 
control, or whether strength is to be encouraged by leaving the 
individual with his natural responsibilities. 

I should like to sum up on the subject of giving which now 
presents one of our most baffling and challenging social and psy- 
chological problems. On every side of us, we hear about giving 
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—not only in its material forms but in less tangible services and 
attitudes. Giving without any relation to the capacity and readi- 
ness to use what is given usually will be destructive. The poig- 
nant example of the now famous sandwich man in New York 
who, following an honest act, was showered with gifts and re- 
wards that lifted him completely out of his world into one 
that was not his own and with which he had nothing in com- 
mon, illustrates how giving when totally unrelated to the whole 
experience of the person can be a destroying force. Back of 
such giving there is a lack of understanding and of respect for 
experience and development which has determined and will 
continue to determine the manner. of living. If giving can be 
in relation to the strength of a person to receive and use, then 
giving becomes a broadening and constructive thing. 

Our professional practices involve giving in a variety of 
ways and we need a positive orientation to the point people 
have reached in their development before giving can become 
the stimulus to more creative and responsible effort. This 
determines whether giving is a social asset or a social menace. 
It must be in relation to the strength of a person rather than 
to his weakness. When the reverse is true, as it frequently is, 
then giving is motivated by the desire to control—the giver 
becomes stronger and the receiver weaker. 

I realize this discussion raises many questions for which 
adequate answers are not available. How far can we carry this 
more positive philosophy in a world organized around weak- 
ness? A psychiatry oriented to a belief and interest in the 
capacities of people to be more responsible for self may give 
a partial answer. Certainly this view has not enough expression 
in psychiatry, in education, in social work, in government, or 
in social planning. Today we are very much preoccupied with 
the weaknesses and disabilities of people. We see them tossed 
about by the injustices of an economic order. On every side 
we hear of the hardships and the need for material assistance. 
As a natural sequence emphasis does get placed on giving. The 
danger is that, through carrying on these indispensible func- 
tions, we lose sight of essential sturdy strength through our 
preoccupations with what is wrong. 
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The future may determine how far a social philosophy ori- 
ented to the strengths of individuals may go. If psychiatry 
and social work can be free from a superficial utilization of the 
common concept that the weak need the help of the strong, and 
if they can develop more interest in the creative possibilities 
of people, even those in distress, they may contribute jointly a 
stimulus to a re-orientation eminently desirable not only in these 
disciplines, but also in the activities of religion, government, 
and education. 


The Contribution of Child Guidance Theory 
to the Treatment of Behavior 


Mitton E. Kirkpatrick, M.D. 
Director, Child Guidance Clinic, Worcester, Massachusetts 


E have recently closed another chapter in criminology. 

The material contained therein began to accumulate at the 
time of the organization of the juvenile court. The chapter ends 
when research workers have called our attention to the fact 
that diagnostic service rendered to one of our juvenile courts 
by a child guidance clinic has not materially aided the probation 
officer in modifying the behavior patterns of delinquent chil- 
dren. Now that we have expended our efforts almost exclu- 
sively for a period of two decades in the direction of under- 
standing the delinquent, there is every indication that in the 
future our task will be to aid him in understanding himself. 

Practically all the work done to date in the field of delin- 
quency has been diagnostic in character. We have been taught 
to consider the child and not the offense with which he is 
charged. This is a most attractive and a very humanitarian 
concept but we can raise many questions relative to its practical 
application. We have only recently seen the error of our ways. 
While we have been busy evaluating the social forces which 
made the child what he is today, we have provided ourselves 
with a convenient avenue of escape from the responsibility of 
his rehabilitation. Diagnosis is neither the aim nor the end. It 
is the first.step toward intelligent treatment. 

It is not necessary that we discuss at great length the juvenile 
court as an agency. We must concede the fact that there are 
too few good juvenile courts and that they are seriously handi- 
capped by the political and legal traditions which surround 
them. Considering the length of time since the introduction of 
our first juvenile court, the worthiness of the endeavor and the 
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approval an enlightened social group has bestowed upon it, the 
juvenile court has not made the desired progress. 

We have stated on another occasion that juvenile delinquency 
was a natural and to-be-expected by-product of a defective 
society. No one of us, I am sure, subscribes to the belief that 
delinquency will ever be eradicated or perhaps even reasonably 
controlled. Man is an aggressive animal. His path up the 
trail of civilization is stained with the blood of each generation 
that has traveled it. We live in a society competitive and pred- 
atory in nature. The forces which breed delinquency and 
crime cannot be eradicated ; they are crystallized in the behavior 
pattern of the race. The juvenile court never expected to pre- 
vent delinquency, but it did hope probation would reclaim a 
certain number of children who otherwise would continue their 
careers of delinquency and crime. 

In the beginning our ideas of probation were poorly formu- 
lated, and at the present time it is an indefinable procedure 
with a different meaning in each community. Dr. Henry C. 
Schumacher, speaking before the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association two years ago, stated that probation had never really 
been tried, and his statement has since been echoed by our fore- 
most authorities. Our first probation officers were untrained 
and served without pay as their efforts were frankly regarded 
as experimental. They were willing to spend their time and 
effort in an attempt to do something constructive with the 
delinquent child. Their approach was friendly instead of au- 
thoritative, and one of the most hopeful things about the rela- 
tionship was a genuine personal interest in the child. They 
discovered among other things that the delinquent child had 
little success in dealing with some of the very ordinary prob- 
lems of life, and their efforts were directed toward an enrich- 
ing of the life experiences of the child, thereby reducing the 
tensions which had sprung up around the delinquent act. 

There is a question in the minds of some whether we are not 
causing delinquency by the very method we are using to correct 
it. There is danger in a superficial view of what may seem to 
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be a simple problem. An example might be the problem of 
truancy and the many things which are done by both court 
and school to effect its correction. Something constructive might 
be done to prevent the early maladjustment of which truancy 
is the symptom, if mental health, economic competence, social 
culture, and good citizenship supplanted literacy as the ultimate 
objective of education. 

Other children’s agencies all too often look askance at the 
court and its methods but this in itself should not be an insur- 
mountable difficulty. The treatment of the delinquent child is a 
responsibility which every local agency should share. The co- 
ordinating council is an excellent illustration of the manner in 
which one community has attacked the problem. All children’s 
agencies have much in common, and results can be expected 
providing there is a better integration of effort. There is no 
fine line of demarcation which separates the delinquent from 
any other type of unhappy, maladjusted child. His delinquency 
is a symptom of an underlying problem which in a child of 
slightly different background might find expression in an en- 
tirely different way. Just how much longer can we go on 
treating symptoms and expecting results, should any attend our 
efforts, to have permanent value? 


The Task of the Juvenile Court 


We have proceeded upon the theory that the juvenile offender 
was entitled to another opportunity to prove his worth, and we 
have hoped that with sufficient understanding of his environ- 
ment, his capabilities and limitations, we could redirect his 
behavior into socially acceptable channels. Dr. William Healy 
tersely remarks, “If the court has not achieved this end, there 
is nothing sacred about its methods or its continuance.””? Prob- 
ably no other social agency is faced with a task so difficult as 
that of the juvenile court. Our criticism would be that court 
workers are not sufficiently impressed with the seriousness of 
the problem, it being altogether too easy to depend solely upon 
whatever techniques they possess instead of developing new 


1. Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta, op. cit. 
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ones. We should all agree that, inasmuch as we are dealing 
with distorted mental processes, the more knowledge one pos- 
sesses of the nature of these distorted processes and methods 
of their correction, the better prepared he would be to assist 
children under his care. If ever an agency needs skilled, highly 
trained case workers, the juvenile court needs them today. The 
close of another chapter in criminology should receive ac- 
knowledgement in the field of probation. Why not close a 
chapter in probation? Delinquency and crime have increased 
rapidly in the past two decades. The methods and techniques 
which we have been using are not producing the desired results 
and there is ample evidence that we need a new approach to the 
entire problem. Just who is going to formulate this new ap- 
proach seems uncertain and perhaps it is relatively unimportant. 
The incentive must be developed locally ; there must be a will 
to change. The chapter dealing with diagnosis has been written. 
A new chapter, therupy, challenges us. 

The court has long regarded as treatment, any manipulative 
procedure affecting the child. It has assumed a very practical 
attitude, seeing only those concrete relationships centering 
around referral to other agencies, probation, and commitment. 
Is probation as it at present exists, all the court should be ex- 
pected to offer the child? Should it be expected to aid him in 
learning more about himself? Is it the responsibility of the 
court worker to attempt giving the child, as well as his parents, 
some insight into the causes of his behavior? We cannot over- 
look the fact that the distorted mental processes which make 
for delinquent behavior have existed for varying lengths of 
time, and it is presuming too much to think that change of en- 
vironment or an appearance in court will effect a reformation. 

In denoting the approach to the treatment of the juvenile 
offender, we earnestly advocate some formulative process by 
which we can select those cases most likely to profit by what 
we have to offer. The child guidance clinic recognizes that 
many behavior problems are sociological in nature and that at 
the present time no adequate method of dealing with them has 
been developed. An agency denotes a certain lack of security 
in its own pronouncements when it accepts responsibility for 
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treatment knowing full well that it has little or nothing to 
offer. Changing human behavior is extremely difficult and care 
should be taken that our efforts are well organized in order 
that they may be as effectual as possible. Is there any reason 
why court workers should not select the children most likely 
to respond to treatment, leaving the matter of development of 
new techniques for the more difficult problems to the research 
worker? I have previously stated that in the beginning we 
hoped that the juvenile court and the probation officer would 
reclaim some of the delinquents. Js there any need to go be- 
yond the original concept? 


Three Groups of Delinquents 


Delinquents fall quite naturally into three main categories. 
First, those children from good homes, with a minimum of 
problems, whose delinquent acts are of minor importance from 
a social standpoint and quite likely will never be repeated. 
Many of these children should never come into court. The mere 
awareness of the problem is sufficient to bestir the parents to 
activity and they are quite capable of carrying on without the 
aid of the court worker. The court often plays a negative role 
in this type of case; the parents resent the court’s interference 
and would much prefer outside assistance should it be deemed 
necessary. 


The second group comprises those children who are likely 
to respond to a treatment program of the court worker. They 
recognize the problem, their families want help, and the hazards 
are minimal. Conflict between the child and his environment is 
the central theme about which has evolved the delinquent act. 
Conflict is often something which the child, parents and teach- 
ers can recognize, and from a treatment standpoint requires no 
different approach for the delinquent child from that for the 
non-delinquent. We should not be content to treat the symp- 
tom, but rather the conflict which produces it. 


The third group is made up of those who according to our 
present experience seem destined to join the ranks of the adult 
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criminal. They have, among other things, poor social back- 
grounds and limited intelligence; the roots of delinquency are 
deep and they have no desire to change their behavior. Proba- 
tion never has done anything for this group because we have no 
techniques for attacking the problem, much of which is so- 
ciological. 

It is our feeling of futility in dealing with this third group 
which has been responsible for what has been designated as 
“the authoritative attitude.” Having little of positive value to 
offer the delinquent, we have resorted to threats of one kind 
or another, thereby permanently nullifying our usefulness. Can 
we deny that as a general rule the approach to the delinquent 
child is at the present time an authoritative one? Many are 
_ anxious to change from the authoritative, moralizing approach, 
but they are powerless to do so. As long as court workers 
have such large case loads, a poverty of treatment techniques, 
and comparatively little encouragement from their superiors, 
we can expect them to resort to moralizing in a vain endeavor 
to do something about the problem. If threats and moralizing 
had any value there would be no children in court; parents, 
teachers, and others would have previously achieved success 
by this method. 

Our refusal to moralize does not amount to condoning, and 
those who adhere to this belief lack understanding of the mo- 
tivation of human behavior. Children usually are aware of the 
“difference between right and wrong” as designated by adults, 
and their failures to do the acceptable thing are due to conflicts, 
unconscious motives, and the establishment of delinquent traits 
as a matter of choice. Behavior is symptomatic, it is also pur- 
posive and there are many secondary gains associated with it. 
The whole future of therapy in the juvenile court may depend 
upon this one factor. Dr. Healy asks the question, “Is it pos- 
sible for the same person to play the role of investigator and’ 
therapist, custodian and confessor, accuser and friend?! From 
the time the child commits the delinquent act he is threatened 
either wittingly or unwittingly by the entire court procedure. 
He is often deprived of his liberty, he is questioned by police, 


1. Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta, op. cit. 
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the neighbors are interrogated and his school teachers inter- 
viewed. Small wonder that when he leaves the court he feels 
that those whom he formerly counted as friends will no longer 
trust him. The entire legal procedure against juveniles is in 
need of radical surgery, not palliative treatment. 


Therapy 


I have indicated the need for a therapy in the treatment of 
delinquency. There is no reason why it should differ much 
from the type of therapy used in child guidance clinics. Such 
therapy is direct and indirect—direct therapy with the patient, 
or patient and parent, having as its aim the development of in- 
sight; indirect therapy being concerned with those environ- 
mental factors which can be modified. This includes school 
placements, foster home care, constructive recreation, occupa- 
tion and things of like nature. Good therapy is both an art 
and a science. It is developed in a highly individualized fashion 
by the person using it. It conforms in major respects with the 
scientific doctrines laid down for us. The recognition of the 
need for new treatment techniques has resulted in the develop- 
ment of relationship therapy, of attitude therapy, insight 
therapy and sundry other methods designed to redirect the 
patient into more effective ways of living. To define these 
techniques is impossible because the affect, the feeling tone 
and the mental processes which take place during a therapeutic 
relationship differ with the patient and the therapist. 

Therapy depends for its success upon a satisfactory relation- 
ship between patient and worker, and no techniques of any 
kind can be adequately employed until this is established. The 
voluntary probation officer recognized the importance of this 
relationship, but having recognized, he lacked the training to 
use it to the best advantage. What, then, should we advocate 
as a method of approach to the delinquent? If you are not 
identified with his accusers in court then your task is less diffi- 
cult. The first step should be to convince the child that you 
are the kind of person who can know all about him and yet 
like him. That the delinquent needs, above all things, a friend, 
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is no idle saying. If the child does not like you, has not trust 
and confidence in you, then your value as a therapist is cer- 
tainly questionable. It is most important that this emotional 
relationship, this rapport, be established at an early date in the 
treatment program. After this emotional transference is estab- 
lished, much can be accomplished by adopting the attitude of a 
kindly, understanding parent, a wise counsellor. 

The basis upon which therapy exists is fully as important as 
the technique used. The therapist must supply the things which 
are lacking in the situation. The patient should be praised for 
his successes and encouraged when beset with failures. He 
should be encouraged to give free verbal expression to his 
antagonisms and resentments, and the feelings of guilt which 
often follow will need careful interpretation. One can proceed 
from these very simple steps briefly outlined,to intensive psycho- 
therapy and all the more or less complicated methods which lie 
in between. It is the attitude of the individual therapist which 
is important and not his method. It is entirely within the pos- 
sibilities of good therapy to accomplish results by the skilful 
use of very simple techniques. As has previously been indi- 
cated, there must be careful selection of material with which 
to work, an adequate amount of time, freedom from identifi- 
cation with the child’s accusers, and the capacity to develop 
a suitable therapeutic relationship with the child, convincing 
him that you are his friend and that together you can solve his 
problem. 

We are on the threshold of an entirely new approach to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Our efforts to reform the 
behavior patterns of all delinquents coming into court has re- 
sulted in failure and widespread personal discouragement. The 
causes of delinquency are legion and most of them are now 
easily recognized by even a casual observer. It is one of our 
most complex social problems. In encouraging you to adopt a 
therapeutic approach in place of a diagnostic procedure, I 
would warn you that therapy is much more complex than 
causation and that there are no well defined landmarks to guide 
you. The psychiatrist, the psychiatric social worker, and the 
clinical psychologist can be of assistance as their activities have 
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been primarily centered about the maladjusted child. The con- 
tent of the new chapter in our total experience in the field of 
anti-social behavior will be largely determined by the presence 
or absence in the community of the things which go to enrich - 
life and promote individual security. A better integration of 
effort is needed on the part of all social agencies if they are to 
fulfill their responsibility to the delinquent and to those trying 
to assist him. A careful selection of cases in the beginning 
will lead to further elaboration and a better conception of our 
therapeutic endeavor so that more difficult problems can later 
be approached. Our efforts in the past have been devoted to an 
understanding of the forces which produced the delinquent 
child. There is every hope that greater success will attend our 
effort if we devote our time to helping the delinquent to under- 
stand himself. 











The Contribution of the Child Guidance 
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ANY of us can remember the time when there were no 

child guidance clinics; when there was no philosophy of 
child guidance, which has since become, to a certain extent, an 
integral part of the work of so many agencies. We recall our 
procedure as case workers in the family or the children’s field 
when confronted with a child whose behavior was particularly 
overt and baffling. We sought frantically to collect facts, and 
then more facts, especially about all the situations in which 
this especial child had figured as a culprit. Many of our data 
seemed irrelevant, but we kept on accumulating material always 
hoping that just around the corner we should suddenly come 
face to face with some explanation of such strange and incom- 
prehensible actions. We were almost relieved in case we found 
that the child had been known to a hospital clinic. Perhaps he 
was sick. It was a help to learn that there might be some 
precipitating cause for this unusual conduct. But often, after 
we had run down the hospital record of diagnosis and treat- 
ment, we were doomed to disappointment. Perhaps his physical 
ailment had been cured, or else there was still a great unex- 
plained gap between the long and frequently not understood 
words in the physician’s diagnosis and the strange and baffling 
way in which our child was behaving. 

Then, suddenly, the psychologist came into the community! 
Ah, here was a real help in time of trouble. Here we could 
get something definite! It had been consoling, at times, in our 
dim case work past, to pigeon-hole adult clients as alcoholics, 
deserters, unmarried mothers, etc. These intelligence ratings 
of the psychologist could furnish some pigeon-holes for chil- 
dren. And so we added Binets to our records and entered after 
the child’s name his intelligence quotient, almost as if it were 
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a degree. We rejoiced in new terminology—‘“borderline,” “dull 
normal,” “superior.” The only trouble was that, while this 
information added impressive touches to our records, it did not, 
per se, explain the behavior. It was really almost more con- 
fusing than before to realize that Mary, with an I.Q. of 130, 
could at times exhibit as strange behavior as Annie, who fell 
in the dull normal group. 

No, we needed more magic than the I.Q. Lo, the psychiatrist ! 
When he appeared in our community, we rushed our child to 
his office, along with our precious facts, our social history. At 
first it was almost a ritual, that social history. And we, as 
social workers, were almost as guilty of deifying the psychia- 
trist as was the parent who called him in the middle of the 
night, saying, “Doctor, come quickly, my child is suffering 
from an inferiority complex.” 


The Clinic as a Meeting Ground 


To many of us who have lived through all this in the good 
old days as family or children’s workers, it is not strange that 
we welcomed the child guidance clinic as providing a meeting 
ground for the physician, the social worker, the psychiatrist 
and the psychologist—a place where each of us laid out our 
study materials, gradually seeing certain patterns of children’s 
behavior evolve against a more or less intelligible background. 
The child guidance clinic, as Stevenson and Smith’s new book! 
explains, introduced the clinical approach to children’s prob- 
lems involving a synthesis of techniques. This three-fold pro- 
cedure meant the pooling of the social, the physical, the psycho- 
logical and the psychiatric materials, the definite diagnosis made 
by the psychiatrist on the basis of these materials, and a clearly 
outlined program for treatment of behavior and personality 
problems of individual children. 

To be sure, even after we had taken our problem to the 
child guidance clinic, it was not always possible to change the 
behavior pattern that stood out so clearly, but at least we could 


1. Stevenson, George S., and Smith, Geddes, Child Guidance Clinics, (New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1934). 
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see some reason for it. Frequently we did not get results, 
immediate and complete, in treatment, but we certainly had a 
better idea of the trend it should take and also an intelligent 
realization of the length of time needed to change or modify 
patterns which had been a life-time in the making. Even where 
we failed, our treatment plans seemed to have less of the “pre- 
destination and infant damnation” theories that some of us had 
been brought up on, and more of a rational basis. 

The child guidance clinic and the visiting teacher put down 
their roots in certain selected communities at approximately 
the same time, but not, for the most part, in identical com- 
mands. The clinic was frequently located in a city without 
visiting teacher service, and many visiting teachers had no 
clinics to work with. However, thanks to the settlements in 
New York and Boston, and the supporting help of the Public 
Education Association in New York, and the Boston Women’s 
Education Union, “home visitors” for school problems had 
been started in 1997 in these two cities. And so at approx- 
imately the time that Dr. Healy was starting his Chicago ex- 
periment of combining the psychological and the psychiatric 
approaches to individual delinquents in the first child guidance 
clinic (the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute), the New York 
Board of Education was establishing visiting teacher work in 
New York City. Hartford, Connecticut, had attached a visiting 
teacher to its psychological service in the schools at this time, 
and Rochester, New York, had released a school principal to 
study at the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, in 
order to become a case worker in the Rochester schools. From 
then on until 1921, scattered boards of education were becom- 
ing increasingly interested in establishing visiting teacher work, 
even though they did not always share the same interest in the 
standards later raised by the National Committee on Visiting 
Teachers. 

These sporadic and pioneer ventures in work with children’s 
problems, quite unrelated and experimental, were followed by 
a definitely outlined program of the Joint Committee on the 
Prevention of Delinquency financed by the Commonwealth 
Fund and guided by the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
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giene. This Joint Committee’s aim was to correlate the exten- 
sion of guidance clinics through the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, and the extension of visiting teacher work 
under the National Committee on Visiting Teachers and the 
Public Education Association of New York. A five-year pro- 
gram was launched in 1921. 


Professional Standards 


The case worker interested in professional standards can 
readily see that the problem of maintaining standards of case 
work was, from the beginning, more difficult in visiting teacher 
work than in the clinic. A clinic was not established in any 
city without a great deal of preliminary preparation in the 
community and without careful selection of its clinic staff. 

Professional requirements for the clinic were more or less 
taken for granted. The child guidance worker was one of a 
group of other clinical workers, all of whom had practically 
the same convictions about standards of work. The visiting 
teacher, on the other hand, despite the excellent work of the 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers in educating many 
superintendents around the country, was likely to be taken on 
by a school administrator to whom the very term “visiting 
teacher” meant simply another person on his staff, perhaps a 
teacher to visit in the home. This school executive naturally 
thought of such a worker in terms of school administration 
and school conformity. His visiting teacher was, therefore, 
faced with a challenging need to arrive at some mutual under- 
standing with her school principal to whom the term “social 
case work” might be somewhat anathema, and she often had 
to do this singlehanded. 

She was within a large system whose fundamental premises 
frequently differed from her own. She was working in a 
professional setting, that of education, which did not neces- 
sarily recognize social work as a parallel professional field. 
When questioning certain incongruities of school procedure 
as they related to the individual child, she frequently met with 
the same kind of response as did a brilliant little five-year-old 
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when he entered kindergarten. At the end of the first day he 
fell in line with the other children as they filed up to say good- 
bye to the teacher. When his turn came, he did as the child 
ahead of him did—proffered his hand and said, “Good night, 
Miss White,” then paused for a moment to ask, “Miss White, 
why do we say good night when it is still day?” And the 
answer he got from the teacher was, “Oh, we always say good 
night in kindergarten.” The traditional school had many prob- 
lems for the visiting teacher, who saw the need of a different 
curriculum and more freedom for the individual child. 

Meanwhile, the outlook among leaders in education was 
changing gradually along with case work. At the same time 
that mental hygiene programs were making feeble starts in 
certain communities through child guidance clinics and visiting 
teachers, compulsory school laws were forcing misfits to stay 
in school. Through the influence of social agencies, many school 
systems were broadening their scope to include more health 
work, medical inspection, school lunches, scholarship funds, 
school nurseries, kindergartens, vacation schools, trade schools 
and vocational classes. Testing was beginning here and there 
to weed out the feeble-minded, to encourage better grading and 
classification of children. In short, John Dewey’s socializing 
philosophy was being absorbed by certain progressive leaders 
in education. 

But schools themselves, far from being less authoritative in 
their approach, more understanding of the emotional side of 
personality, more liberal about sex, more elastic about adapt- 
ing procedures to meet individual needs, remained instead fairly 
rigid. They were, however, beginning to realize that real edu- 
cation did involve more than the curriculum; they were begin- 
ning to look outside the school walls and towards the home 
and the community as conditioning agents. 


Early Attitudes 


The visiting teacher, if she came into the field by way of 
social case work, carried much the same emphasis as did other 
case workers of her time. She was busy at first making investi- 
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gations of environmental situations, collecting factual material 
and trying to use it effectively. “A connecting link between 
the home and the school,” she often made a connection through 
a one-way street—from school to home. For example, Johnnie 
takes a quarter from the teacher’s pocketbook. The teacher 
tells the principal that something must be done about it. The 
principal tells the visiting teacher to get the parents to do that 
something. The visiting teacher goes to the home as an envoy 
from the school. Meanwhile, she has gleaned some helpful in- 
formation from other social agencies—a source heretofore little 
used by schools. Johnnie has at one time been in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium. Johnnie’s parents have been off and on the active 
list of a family society. Johnnie has had inadequate recreation. 

The visiting teacher soft-pedals the school’s message to the 
home. She sees a larger sector of the immediate family situa- 
tion than the principal who sends her to the home. Neverthe- 
less, even she sees this stealing somewhat as an isolated situation 
about which something must be done immediately. There is 
first the teacher’s loss of money, then the principal’s need for 
action, the parent’s need (at least from the school angle) for 
better supervision of the child and, we might add, the visiting 
teacher’s need to educate the parent. Hence precepts, pleasant 
devices, are enlarged upon by the visiting teacher to Johnnie’s 
parents, who must be made to feel responsible—otherwise, how 
is society to be protected in the future against a potential thief ? 

The real motivations back of the stealing, the relationships 
and attitudes in the home, the child’s emotional needs which 
had led to his stealing, all these were more or less disregarded 
in the beginning. In other words, in the good old days when 
we visiting teachers started, we were shades less punitive than 
teachers and somewhat less moralizing than principals ; we were 
tactful, we were understanding, but we needs must tell the 
parent. 

Probably one of the greatest modifications of technique de- 
veloped through child guidance philosophy, was in our attitude 
about telling parents. Many long hours we spent telling the 
over-protective mother that she must release her child, must 
give him his independence, must develop his initiative. She 
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did not want him to grow up to be a sissy, did she? It all 
seemed: so obvious, yet no one seemed to get anywhere with 
the mother. And stili she was intelligent, a college graduate. 
She ought to see what she was doing to her child. Well, we 
told her! 

Then there was James of whom the teacher reported, “He 
not only steals, but he lies.” We told James, too; we told him 
how much better he would feel if he confessed. We were not 
threatening, but we knew he should talk about his theft so he 
could feel better. And what bitter disappointment we felt when 
we realized this boy was not like the elderly spinster who re- 
turned year after year to the same priest to confess the same 
old indiscretion of her youth. When the priest finally told her 
she was long since forgiven, her answer was, “But you see, 
I like to talk about it.” James did not like to talk about his 
theft. And how little we realized then the danger of trying to 
urge a confession. In case we did get a child to tell all about 
his stealing and persuaded the school to treat him leniently and 
give him another chance, how surprised we were, later, when 
though the stealing disappeared, all kinds of other undesirable 
behavior began to crop out. 


New Emphasis 


It was not until the visiting teacher had absorbed a great 
deal of the new emphasis in child guidance that she really came 
to look upon behavior as a symptom, as the expression of a 
real need of the individual. And then there was still the test 
of persuading the school to the same point of view. Often we 
did not get this point of view ourselves until we had been 
exposed to further training. Many of us had felt that training 
in child guidance meant merely a few new little professional 
gadgets to be added to what we considered our rather good 
equipment of professional machinery. But we were mistaken. 
Psychiatric training brought some rather fundamental changes. 
First, we discovered the extreme importance, from a mental 
hygiene standpoint, of very subtle personality problems, such 
as shyness, day-dreaming, seclusiveness, unhappiness in chil- 
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dren, problems which needed treatment exactly as much as the 
more overt behavior which the teacher was more likely to 
report. 

Next we discovered that a certain kind of foment or ferment 
was working within us. We slowly came to realize that we 
ourselves are not controlled by our intelligence; we became 
aware of our own emotional drives and the relation of these 
to the client’s. The strange part about it all was that the change 
of. attitude within us was not happening to us by way of the 
methods we had used on our clients heretofore! No child 
guidance supervisor had come to us while we were in training 
in the dogmatic way we had gone to the over-protective mother. 
NM» supervisor had said, “You are on the wrong track. You 
mu. + change your methods. You are very emotional about this. 
You say the wrong things.” No, we slowly and gradually and 
very painfully began to absorb from the atmosphere of the 
training center the new truth that our own emotional attitudes 
and not our intelligence frequently determined our behavior, 
and that these emotional attitudes did not change because of 
occasional words of wisdom or dogmatic statements from our 
superiors. 

For years we had lamented the rigidity of school procedures, 
at times considering ourselves the only flexible persons within 
the system. As we had busied ourselves connecting the school 
with the home and the community in the interest of this or 
that child, telling the child and telling the principal and telling 
the mother, we had been carrying over somewhat the same dog- 
matic attitude on the case work level that the school was show- 
ing on the academic level. We had prided ourselves on starting 
where the client was. And suddenly we realized we had not 
known where he was. 


Relationships 


It was increasingly borne in on the visiting teacher that more 
important than telling people, more important than her case 
work plans, was her relationship to the individuals with whom 
she came in contact. She must mean something to teachers, 
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not in terms of an expert imposing the superior technique of 
case work upon them, not in terms of working with children 
independently and almost in spite of the school, not in terms 
of dominating the school or reforming it—no, she must mean 
rather a person who could offer her co-workers in the school 
setting, whether teachers or children or parents, a security and 
release through listening to them and freeing them to work out 
their own problems if they chose. 


To summarize all this: the philosophy of the child guidance 
clinic has helped to stimulate the effectiveness of visiting teach- 
ers by providing an opportunity for synthetic study of many 
phases of a child’s problem, by changing her case work tech- 
nique from a somewhat dogmatic, authoritative approach to a 
more receptive and objective attitude toward individuals. It has 
shown her the importance of her own emotional drives and 
the relation between those and the client’s reactions. It has 
revealed to her the symptomatic aspects of behavior. And 
lastly, it has emphasized the value of a visiting teacher in a 
school set-up on the basis of the relationships she establishes 
with children, teachers and parents. 


Child guidance groups, on the other hand, have also profited 
through their contact with schools, and are taking an ever- 
increasing interest in educational procedures. We have already 
noted that in 1921 the Commonwealth Fund made child guid- 
ance clinics and visiting teachers their two-fold project for the 
prevention of delinquency, and this in a time when millions of 
families were presumably in happier and more satisfying life 
situations than at the present time. How much greater the 
need now of an adequate mental hygiene program for school 
children! And so one ventures, even during the depression, to 
suggest the ideal. 


Years ago, a positive physical health program in schools was 
questioned as unnecessary and not the responsibility of edu- 
cation. Yet now, in some cities, we take for granted the school’s 
interest in dental needs, speech defects, malnutrition, early car- 
diac conditions, visual handicaps. The school nurse and the 
school doctor are an accepted part of the system, which by no 
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means rules out the private physician and the hospital out- 
patient department for serious illnesses. 

Is there not a parallel need in the field of mental health, 
especially in these distressing times? Can we do less than urge 
that schools provide an extensive and preventive mental hygiene 
program through trained child guidance clinics and case work- 
ers attached to their faculties—case workers who know the 
schools and who reach out from them into the communities. 

Into the visiting teacher’s office should come teachers to dis- 
cuss academic and personality failures of their classrooms, 
mothers who are worried about their child’s unhappiness, boys 
who want to form a Scout troop, case workers from different 
agencies wishing some special attention and help for certain 
school children, members of the parent-teacher group to plan 
mental hygiene courses—and so on. And just as the nurse 
sends serious physical problems on to the hospital, so the visit- 
ing teacher should refer her most serious behavior and person- 
ality problems to the child guidance clinic. 

With such a mental hygiene set-up in the schools, we might, 
indeed, provide some helpful backing to juvenile courts and 
other agencies in the community who are trying so desperately 
to keep the children now growing up from bearing the whole 
burden of the depression. 
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AM utterly opposed to the term “character-building” as 

applied to the agencies in the field of social work generally 
described as such. I have used it in the title of my paper as 
a sort of valedictory—I hereby serve notice that from this 
moment I shall use the term no more, and that I am inaugu- 
rating a campaign against a misapplication of it which I feel has 
serious consequences. I think these consequences are serious 
to the agencies themselves, in that when they claim, or when 
there is claimed for them by their supporters, functions and 
powers which they do not possess and should not be expected 
to possess, they are placed in a false position: they are com- 
pelled to defend themselves from the charge of failing to ac- 
complish what they cannot and should not be expected to 
accomplish. Further, I think the misapplication of the name 
“character-building” has serious consequences for the com- 
munity as a whole. We say, “What’s in a name?” yet our 
psychology is such that we are none the less impressed by 
names, and by bestowing this particular name where it does 
not belong, we confuse the issue involved in this very difficult 
and delicate problem of character building, and postpone in- 
definitely the solution of the problem. 

This is spoken after many years of official relationship and 
close contact with the so-called character-building org&aniza- 
tions. I feel, therefore, that it may be safely assumed that 
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I am at the very least not prejudiced against them, and that 
therefore I need have less hesitancy than otherwise I might 
have felt in making the preceding statement. Frankly, I feel 
that there are but three character-building agencies that are 
properly so called: the home, the Church and the school. I 
feel that the other organizations which we ordinarily describe 
in this manner should speak in terms not of a character-build- 
ing but of a leisure-time program, and should be known not 
as character-building but as leisure-time agencies. Herein lies 
their field, and for it they need make no apologies. It is of the 
utmost importance. Their work in it has already amply justi- 
fied itself, and a clear vision of the future, with its wide in- 
crease of leisure time, both happily planned and unhappily 
forced, lends added weight to every plea in their behalf. But 
let us remember them in their proper place, and let us not 
attribute to them, or expect from them the exercise of func- 
tions they do not possess. 


The Elements of Character 


What is character? If we go back to the etymology of the 
word, we find it comes from the Greek, yagaxtyo, which 
means a mark or engraving. Though I realize fully the danger 
of leaning too much on etymological derivations, this meaning 
is a significant one, for the English word may well be inter- 
preted as a mark or engraving upon the individual soul, which, 
distinguishing something that is cut or chiseled thereon and 
that individualizes us, separates you from me and both of 
us from all others. It is what makes us what we are, or per- 
haps more accurately, it is what we are, “the sum total of 
man’s inner self”; it is the sum of our excellencies and our 
defects, of our capabilities and limitations; it is that from 
which flows, almost as water from a well-spring, the whole 
stream of our daily conduct, our thoughts, words and actions. 
It is “a stable psychic quality in man,” as the Reverend Harry 
A. Geisert says in his authoritative work, The Criminal,) “di- 
recting and driving human activities towards a fixed ideal.” 


1. Geisert, Harry A., The Criminal (St. Louis: Herder, 1930). 
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To clarify this concept, and at the same time, to indicate 
its immense significance and its bearing upon all life, let us 
analyze a single human act, showing how each of the varied 
entities or phases of man’s psychic totality contributes its 
share. 

Most important of these entities, crowning the hierarchy of 
all man’s powers, are the two purely spiritual faculties of in- 
tellect and will. It is the intellect by which we know things; 
the will by which we do them. The intellect judges; the will 
acts. It is the possession of these two faculties that distin- 
guishes man from the lo: °r animals, sets him apart from and 
above all creation. Man is inferior in physical strength and 
beauty to many members of the animal kingdom. His senses 
are notoriously less keen; his instincts less developed. It is 
only by his possession of intellect and will that he is “mon- 
arch of all he surveys.” 

Handmaidens to these two faculties are two others, memory 
and imagination. The former stores away for present and 
future reference images and experiences of the past; the latter 
works with these images, combining them, transforming them, 
sometimes distorting them—all for the delectation of the in- 
tellect. 

Then there are the passions, influencing the intellect in its 
judgments and the will in its decisions. In speaking of the 
passions, we must remember that they are not evil in them- 
selves. Each, indeed, has a beneficent purpose; it is their abuse 
which is evil. As has been said of fire and water, they are 
good servants but bad masters. 

Finally come the five senses, last indeed in this hierarchy, 
but none the less indispensable. There is an old scholastic 
dictum which applies here: “Nihil est in intellectu quod non 
prius in sensu”—there is nothing in the intellect that was not 
first in the senses. The senses are the channels by which in- 
formation comes to the intellect. The intellect then uses this 
information as it will; it forms generalizations, abstractions 
and judgments. But without this information it would be help- 
less; without the senses, therefore, the intellect could not 
function. 
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Importance of the Will 


Now, quite obviously, since it is the will that decides and 
acts, the will is the most important of all these entities. In the 
planning of nature, all these others, each according to its own 
particular power, serve the will. The will is the captain of 
the ship—the others are officers and crew. The final decision 
must rest always with the captain—we would never knowingly 
sail on a ship whose captain was a weak man and allowed his 
subordinates to dominate. So disaster faces the human bark 
when the will is dethroned, and lust or covetousness or another 
of the passions takes command. 


Here, then, is the first requisite for a strong character, i.e., 
a strong will. A man of strong will is the man who determines 
on his course of action and follows it; who does not deviate 
because of allurements on one side or the other. He is the 
bank teller who does not steal in spite of the opportunities 
and temptations he may have. He is the public official who is 
true to his oath of office in spite of pressure brought to bear 
on him to act in a contrary fashion. He is the married man 
who yields to no unlawful attraction. He is the young man 
who does an honest day’s work. He is the boy who obeys his 
parents. 


This strength of will is not an accident. Granting the exist- 
ence and influence of certain inherited tendencies, still we are 
all born with wills just as we are born with muscles, and just 
as we train our muscles by exercising them, so also we must 
train our wills. As Haddock says in his “Power of Will,’? 
“Not infrequently a strong volitional power originally exists, 
but lies dormant for want of being called into exercise, and 
here it is that judicious training can work its greatest won- 
ders. . . . It is by doing that we learn to do; by overcoming 
that we learn to overcome; by obeying reason and conscience 
that we learn to obey.” 

Francis Bacon once said: “A man’s nature runs either to 
herbs or weeds; therefore let him seasonably water the one and 
destroy the other.” And William James urges us “to make 


1. Haddock, Frank C., Power of Will, (100th ed., Meriden, Conn., Pelton Pub., 
1916). 
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automatic and habitual, as early as possible, as many useful 
actions as we can, and guard against growing into ways that 
are likely to be disadvantageous to us as we should guard 
against the plague.” 

As we read again in “The Criminal,”? “Training of the Will 
should begin as early as possible. An educated mind with a 
capricious, untrained will means a criminal adult. Knowledge 
without integrity-may only represent the embodied principle of 
evil. Novalis declares, ‘Education . . . needs only a due ad- 
mixture of pride, ambition and selfishness to be a perfect ideal 
of the devil.” A man with knowledge, which is power, but 
without moral stability, is comparable to an engine running 
under terrific pressure with the governor out of order—in 
other words, he is a social menace.” At an age therefore, 
barely beyond infancy, the child must be taught that it cannot 
have everything that it likes nor do whatever it wants to do. 
It must be trained through self-discipline and self-denial to 
self-control. The spoiled child of three or four or five is the 
truant of ten, the delinquent of fifteen and the criminal of 
twenty. 

Evidently this training must begin in the family, for it must 
be well under way before the average child has any contact 
whatsoever outside of the home. Upon the parent rests the 
primary responsibility. The first answer of the community, 
therefore, to the problem of delinquency is not an attempt to 
reform the man who is already a criminal, a task very difficult 
precisely because his habits of life are already formed; it is 
not work with the young man who shows criminal tendencies, 
not with the child even, but with the parent. That is where 
we must begin. Let us create a community dynamic to awaken 
in the parent a sense of his responsibility to his child. 

Too much emphasis simply cannot be laid on this point. All 
students of human behavior from Solon the Sage to our own 
day agree that man is largely a creature of habit. “Just as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” Habit can make a man 
or break him. Right living is largely the consequence of having 
formed good habits while the will was still in a plastic state. 


1. Geisert, Harry A., op. cit. 
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Bad living is largely the result of bad habits. As professor 
James says, a habit once formed needs very little or no mental 
prompting whatsoever. We know how much easier it is in 
the physical realm to do things that we have done before. We 
take a golf club in our hands for the first time and our swing 
is awkward and clumsy. But if from our early youth we have 
been accustomed to play golf, we make our strokes auto- 
matically, easily and gracefully. Our stance and pivot and 
follow-through are not each time the result of careful thought ; 
they have become habitual. And this is true whether they 
are correctly done or not. Perhaps you have had the experience 
of trying to correct a faulty grip that has become a habit. If 
so, you know how difficult it is to change. Or you may have 
tried to give up cigarette smoking or coffee drinking. My dear 
friends, it is the same in matters having moral values: good 
habits are of tremendous help during life; they make it easy to 
do the right thing. Conversely, bad habits simply increase by 
geometrical progression the difficulty of right living. And 
again I repeat, the formation of habits begins with the begin- 
ning of conscious life; hence will training must also begin then. 
For accepting and carrying out this responsibility the parents 
must answer to their children, to the community, and to God! 


The Trained Intellect 


So far we have spoken only of will training, and the forming 
of proper volitional habits, and we have laid stress upon this 
phase of our discussion because, as we have said, of all the 
faculties the will is most important. But training of the will 
is by no means the whole story. The will, in the language of 
the school men, is a “blind faculty.” In other words, it is in- 
trinsically dependent upon the intellect for guidance. A strong- 
willed man, therefore, without a correspondingly trained intel- 
lect, might well be likened to a blind man at the wheel of an 
automobile, a peril to himself and the whole community! 

Hand in hand, therefore, with training of the will must go 
training of the mind. If the will is to choose the right thing 
to do, and so choose with such constancy that right doing be- 
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comes habitual, then the intellect must with equal constancy 
present to the will, plainly and unequivocally, the right thing 
to do. Here is where the inculcation of right principles comes 
in, and of high ideals. In all the two days of hearings held 
last year in New York by Senator Copeland’s Committee,’ I 
heard but one man say anything about teaching the child the 
difference between right and wrong. How many of the young 
people with whom you came in contact today have definite 
principles of right and wrong? Why has the word “sin” van- 
ished from our language? What has become of those objective 
and thoroughly realistic standards of moral conduct that men 
used to reverence as the Ten Commandments? Twin sister 
of a weak and flaccid will, untrained to do right and avoid 
wrong, is the untrained intellect that does not know right from 
wrong; the mind to which the noble ideal is a stranger and 
which has become a fetid cesspool of evil thoughts and desires. 


Here again the parents must face responsibility. True mental 
hygiene means the forming of habits of right thinking. It means 
that to the intellect must be furnished certain definite principles 
of right and wrong. It means that in the mind must be planted 
and nourished the highest of ideals. It means that the mind 
must be trained habitually to encourage thoughts that are in 
accordance with these principles and ideals, and to reject those 
that conflict with them. The ideomotor principle is an accepted 
psychological fact. If there is nothing in the intellect that is 
not first in the senses, so also there is nothing in the will which 
is not previously in the intellect; so also what is harbored in 
the intellect tends to be realized in the will. Simply, what we 
do not think, we cannot do; what we dwell upon in our minds, 
we tend through our wills to put into action; sow a thought 
and reap an act. Hence the teaching of the moralists, “Quod 
non licet facere, cognitare non licet”—what is not lawful to 
do, it is not lawful to think. 


This is mind training in the realm of character, correspond- 
ing to the will training already spoken of at length. It is a 
combination of the two that really builds character. Fortunate 


1. Copeland, Senator Royal S., Chairman, United States Subcommittee on 
Racketeering, (New York: November, 1935). 
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is the man who possesses a mind that functions clearly and a 
will that acts decisively in the moral crises of his life! 


School Responsibility 


Evidently, as I have said, since this process must begin at so 
early an age, the parents have the first responsibility. But the 
parents are not the only ones with responsibility for the child— 
the school must share it, and take a weighty share. The func- 
tion of the school is to educate. But education does not consist 
simply in the teaching of so much history, so much mathematics 
and so much science. In the words of the present holy Pontiff, 
Pope Pius XI, it “consists essentially in preparing man for 
what he must be and for what he must do here below, in 
order to attain the sublime end for which he was created.” 
Hence, continues the Pope, quoting from Leo XIII, “Without 
proper religious and moral instruction every form of intellectual 
culture will be injurious; for young people not accustomed to 
respect God will be unable to bear the restraint of a virtuous 
life, and never having learned to deny themselves anything, 
they will easily be incited to disturb the public order.” Hence 
the Pope condemns “those modern systems [of education] 

. . which appeal to a pretended self-government and unre- 
strained freedom on the part of the child . . . attributing to the 
child an exclusive primacy of initiative and an activity inde- 
pendent of any higher law, natural or divine. . . .” 

In simple words, then, the schools, whose function all too 
often is thought of solely in material and cultural terms, have 
a far more fundamental and important responsibility. They 
must aid the parents not simply in the development of young 
men and young women who are trained for the trades or the 
professions, who have been taught, frankly, how to make 
money, and whose criterion of success is the amount of money 
they make; not even simply men and women who have been 
taught how to appreciate some of the higher things of life, as 
music and the visual arts, but men and women of character; 
men and women whose minds have been trained to the under- 
standing of basic and objective principles of right and wrong, 
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and who have the courage and strength of will to apply these 
principles and to live up to them. 


Leisure Time Organizations 


Let us return now to the function of those agencies which 
I prefer to characterize as the “leisure time” organizations. In 
making quite so abrupt a transition I am leaving many things 
unsaid. In laying emphasis upon will training and true mental 
hygiene, I have indicated only by implication the proper 
subordination to will and mind of those other faculties that I 
mentioned, memory, and imagination, and the passions. Nor 
have I mentioned at all hygiene of the senses. A complete dis- 
cussion of character building would require extensive elabora- 
tion of all these considerations. Nor have I mentioned the 
fact that religion and divine grace must play an important part 
in the whole process. The influence of heredity and environ- 
ment would also play an important part in any complete trea- 
tise, and likewise some reference to various types of volitional, 
mental and physical pathology,and emotional instability. Limited 
in a paper of this type, I make apology for these omissions 
only that, because of my emphasis on certain factors, you may 
not mistakenly judge me as overlooking those who talk in 
terms of the cause, instead of the almost limitless causes, of 
delinquency. I have emphasized will and mind, and home and 
school, in order to focus attention on the prime importance of 
the two former and the solemn responsibility of the two latter. 


Now how do the leisure time organizations enter the picture? 
The obvious things, I think, may be left unsaid, i.e., the amount 
of unoccupied or leisure time that there is, and the fact that 
it is precisely during this unoccupied time that evil occasions 
arise and wrong things are done and bad habits are formed. 
It is not while the child is sheltered by the home or kept busy 
in school that he gets into trouble; it is during the long hours 
when he is free to run with the pack, seeking an outlet for 
that restless sense of adventure that is part of the make-up of 
every real boy. 
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Here is where a leisure time program comes into play. Once 
again I think the obvious may be passed over with but brief 
mention. I do not conceive it to be my function in this article 
to discuss the details of methodology and program. What I am 
interested in is the proper place of the leisure time agencies in 
the social fabric. Where do they fit in? What is their relation- 
ship with other major social groups? Is their function a pri- 
mary or a secondary one? 

My notion is that it is secondary; secondary and supplemen- 
tary to the three true character-building agencies, the home, 
the school, and the Church. A prominent Scout official recently 
* said of his organization that, “It is of the genius of the Boy 
Scout movement that in order to save its life it must lose it; 
that is, in order to accomplish its purpose, the good of the boy, 
it must submerge itself in the organizations that sponsor its 
units.” This is, to my mind, a philosophy of function and 
relationship that might well be applied: to and adopted by the 
whole leisure time field. 


Strengthening Primary Loyalties 


This philosophy has certain important implications unfor- 
tunately not universally accepted, at least in practice. The boy 
of adolescent age is by nature centrifugal. His restless yearn- 
ing for adventure, his consuming urge to see new places, do 
new things, have new experiences, are all forces that tend to 
take him “off center,” so to speak, to separate him from those 
stable institutions of which he is part. The centripetal forces 
that must balance these are the loyalties which connect him 
with these institutions, which keep him “on center.” Now, as 
I see it, the first consequence of the fact that the leisure time 
organizations are not primary, but secondary and supplemen- 
tary, is this: their function should be not to substitute new 
loyalties for old, e.g., loyalties between the boy and the Boy 
Scouts, or the boy and the boys’ club, but to utilize the new to 
strengthen the primary and fundamental loyalties, those be- 
tween the boy and his home and the boy and his church. These 
are loyalties that should stay with the boy all through his life, 
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and they cannot be too strong. No more worthwhile piece of 
work could possibly be done by an organization than to incul- 
cate in the boy’s mind the highest ideals of home and of 
fidelity and loyalty to his home and family. Let that trait in 
the boy’s character be developed to the highest degree and 
strengthened in every way possible, and it will carry over into 
and through his adult life as one of the greatest assets he can 
possess. The boy in whom loyalty to the home of his parents 
is a dominant characteristic is not likely to grow into a man 
who will be a traitor to his own home and a despoiler of the 
homes of others. So also the boy whose contact with the 
church of his parents is strengthened by every available means 
is far more likely to benefit all through his life by the principles 
and help of religion than the boy who has been simply a good 
Boy Scout but nothing more. 

The obvious difficulty encountered at this point is the unfor- 
tunate fact that a shocking number of homes are not such as 
to inspire or deserve loyalty. Under the circumstances an out- 
side agency is faced with a situation, not of its creating, wherein 
it may have to take over a responsibility that primarily belongs 
elsewhere. But this should not be accepted as a normal or satis- 
factory procedure. No leisure time agency can take the place 
of a good home. When the home conditions are bad, the 
leisure time agency faces a losing fight. I do not mean that 
it never wins; I do not mean that it does not help. But I do 
mean that by and large it faces an insurmountable obstacle in 
the character-building field when the home is bad. Jt cannot 
take over the whole job of building character ; it can only help. 
And to help, not to attempt the whole job, is its function. 

All that has been said, of course, ultimately must be inter- 
preted in terms of methodology and procedure, and has an 
intimate bearing on the present tendency towards leisure time 
programs on a mass production basis. I do not propose, how- 
ever, at this time to enter that field. I will consider that much 
has been accomplished if I have brought into some disrepute 
the popular fallacy that character building may be measured 
in terms of average attendance and variety of program at, for 
example, a boys’ club. And I would like to propose that the 
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leisure time agencies set up a conference or study group whose 
function would be to restate aims and scope and to revaluate 
programs and methodology in terms of what has been presented, 
concerning, first, character; second, character building; and 
third, the place of the leisure time agencies in the social fabric. 








The Court and Family Welfare 
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ROBATION, to be effective, requires close cooperation 

with all social service agencies; probation officers by the 
very nature of their profession must be social workers. The 
term “social worker” does not in its real sense refer to one 
who is merely a graduate of a school of social work—it applies 
to all who are interested in and are striving for a better to- 
morrow. For several days in your capacities as highly trained 
social workers, you have had experts in the field address you 
on the technique of probation and other case work; you have 
taken part in panel discussions and in conferences on juvenile 
delinquency, family relationships and kindred subjects. 

In dealing with social problems we must think of funda- 
mentals as well as incidentals. We must never lose sight of the 
basic factors which are the social indicators marking our prog- 
ress toward the goal of a better world. And so I am taking 
this opportunity to redirect your attention to the broader aspects 
of social work which vitally affect the court and family welfare 
and determine the stability and progress of society. I mean 
economic security, decent housing, proper educational and re- 
creational facilities. 

“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap” is as 
true of human relationships as it is of crops. The proverbial 
headache of the morning-after-the-night-before is a direct result 
of what we did (or failed to do) the night before. 

In the annual report of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, Commissioner Valentine stated that the city’s crime in- 
crease in 1934 was attributable to a new group of offenders 
drawn from among jobless boys. He further stated that major 
crime in New York City rose 15 per cent in 1934, and that a 
large part of the increase involved burglaries ; and that, more- 
over, police line-ups showed almost one-fourth of the prisoners 
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taken to police headquarters for questioning to be first offend- 
ers. A similar state of affairs exists throughout the country 
generally. Each year sees a decrease in the average age of 
youths in police line-ups and penal institutions. 

We of the bench must adopt a dynamic concept of the court 
in its relation to a community social welfare program. In a 
practical world cooperation among all concerned is necessary to 
translate thought into action. A workable program includes 
the coordination of police, probation and parole systems, courts, 
correctional agencies, medical clinics, social and religious 
agencies. As former President Harno of the Association of 
American Law Schools has pertinently remarked, “The law is 
now the warp of the social fabric, and again the woof. The 
problem is one of coordination. We have the parts, but they 
are of no use unless assembled into a working machine.” 

But dealing with discordant families is not the problem of 
the court alone. Courts are not the only instruments of society 
concerned with delinquency. Official, semi-official and private 
organizations are also interested and in some cases are charged 
with public responsibilities. Boards of education, crime preven- 
tion bureaus, religious leaders of all faiths, probation officers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, social service and health workers 
are all concerned with this problem. Each must avail himself 
of what the others can offer, and all must confer and work 
together. 

In this common effort it naturally follows that above all others 
children’s courts and domestic relations courts should assume 
the responsibility of initiating cooperation. He would be a 
strange judge of a domestic relations court who would affirm 
that he had no particular interest in the demolition of slums, 
in adequate compensation of workers or in methods of pro- 
moting public health. 


Tenement Life 


Insanitary, ill-ventilated, poorly heated and over-crowded 
tenements make for social disintegration. Such housing is a 
fruitful source of disease, delinquency and crime. This does 
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not mean that the people who live in slums are fundamentally 
less industrious, less intelligent, or less moral than the run of 
people generally. As in other places, there are families of 
weaker fibre and unstable temperament who no longer are con- 
trolled by the old social or religious sanctions. When the time 
of stress comes they succumb. 


Of course there are some happier aspects of tenement life. 
In a cold-water tenement will be found more real social life 
than there is in a steam-heated, elevator apartment house; peo- 
ple must be sociable with each other in tenements to avoid con- 
flict. They are so closely herded together that they are often 
in each other’s way. Unless there is a good deal of neighborly 
feeling, there is trouble. 

Poverty and need cause them to huddle together in closer 
cooperation. If you are short of sugar and there is no money 
at home, of course you borrow from your neighbor. She in 
turn may borrow a few potatoes. You keep an eye on her chil- 
dren, she keeps an eye on yours, and by this exchange each 
can go marketing. Everybody knows everybody else’s business 
in a tenement, their joys and sorrows, poverty and prosperity. 
They laugh with each other and cry with each other. Life is 
real. There is no room for the snob in the tenement. 


Yes, tenements do make for neighborliness and fellowship. 
But no one lives in them by preference. It is a quaint super- 
stition held by some people that there are actually human beings 
who prefer the meanness, dirt and squalor of an old tenement 
house. The crowding in tenements makes privacy impossible 
at the same time that it makes for neighborliness. These homes 
are insanitary, poorly lighted, poorly heated when heated at 
all, and not even decently ventilated. The slums have but one 
intrinsic merit—they are cheap. 


Because of physical conditions in tenements, the home is 
not a place to go to, but rather a place to keep away from. 
The dwellers return home chiefly to sleep. If they hang around 
the house, it is because they can’t afford to go to places of 
amusement. If the weather permits, the twenty or more families 
gather on the stoops and sidewalks. In the summertime, they 
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are often driven to sleeping in the parks. The youngsters, par- 
ticularly in large families, are always in the way. Because of 
insufficient recreation and play space they are compelled to play 
in the streets, and the gutter is the largest part of the street. 
Such conditions mean that there can be no supervision of 
recreation or study by the natural guardians of children—their 
parents. Better housing facilities will make for better homes; 
better homes will make for better families. 

The irony of it all is, that after the World War, Germany 
floated a loan in the United States and used the money to wipe 
out some of her slums. And to make matters still more farcical, 
she has defaulted on the bonds securing that very same loan. 
We in the United States lend to foreign countries to wipe out 
slum districts, but we haven’t enough money to clear our own 
slums! The problem of decent homes at low rentals is not 
easy of solution, but it can be solved. 

Problems produced by slum conditions form the bulk of cor- 
rectional work. All too obviously, the court doesn’t meet the 
problem if it limits itself to a disposition of the cases before 
it. Judges and probation officers can’t correct conditions by 
themselves, but what a tactical and strategic position they have 
for presenting the facts, drawing conclusions and suggesting 
solutions while they do their job of correlating social effort! 
Just so long as the court with its attaches is charged with the 
duty of interpreting and applying the rules of the community, 
so long will it be looked to for leadership in the field of human 
adjustment. 


Social Needs and Delinquency 


The allied problem of meager and uncertain earning capacity 
is susceptible of exactly the same analysis and comment. 
Human beings desire security. Economic security means an 
income (salary or wages) sufficient to cover a man’s wants. 
During recent years, the problem most people have been trying 
to solve has been less that of finding an income that will cover 
their wants, than of trimming down their wants to fit their 
incomes. A man’s wants vary with his income. Some who 
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forge ahead enjoy increasing incomes which are absorbed by 
increasing wants. They are not problems for the social worker. 
The wants of the great majority do concern the community. 
These wants are modest: decent clothing, food and shelter in a 
modest home; enough to cover medical attention; an insurance 
policy; the simple pleasures of leisure hours; and one thing 
more, most important of all, assurance of a steady job. 


The relation of unemployment and idleness to various forms 
of misbehavior in the family—quarreling, assault or juvenile 
delinquency—is evident to anyone who thinks about it. Judges 
who must consider these various offenses should therefore be 
deeply interested in the social conditions which provoke them. 
They should be in touch with any movement looking toward 
the removal or amelioration of these conditions. More jobs, 
fewer jails. Jobs build up morale, jails break down morale. 


Education,—how much that word includes! The field is vast, 
the methods varied, the agencies numerous. Anyone with social 
interest realizes the tremendous importance of schools, libraries 
and all the other agencies in enlightenment. The social worker 
knows that they should be generously supported and their use- 
fulness more widely extended. He realizes how much of the 
misfortune of the poor is due to ignorance as well as poverty. 
He therefore wants the extension of educational opportunities 
to include a more comprehensive program of adult education. 
To the sympathetic comment of an observer who says of some 
unfortunate, “The poor fellow never had a chance,” he answers, 
“Then let’s give him a chance.”” A “chance” in life means more 
than the privilege of learning to read and write. Both are 
highly important, but merely the first steps in education. The 
court must continue to pound on the community consciousness, 
so that the family will be the beneficiary of what our educa- 
tional systems have to offer. 


The scope of recreational activities in crowded districts is 
limited by the amount of money available for space, equipment, 
heat, light and janitorial services, as well as for expert direc- 
tion. But enthusiastic interest and vigorous initiative can 
achieve a great deal even when material resources are limited. 
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These things are not new, and in one way or another, to some 
extent, they are provided today. Lack of adequate provision 
is due directly to lack of public recognition of their intrinsic 
importance. 

Recreational activities give pleasure to those who take part 
in them, as they should, but there is a better reason why they 
should be maintained and extended. They are important to the 
community because they lessen discontent and delinquency. 
They relieve the drabness of an idle leisure that makes men 
and women despondent, disgruntled or defiant. The establish- 
ment of more generous facilities for recreation is not a venture 
in state philanthropy; it is a form of social insurance against 
disorder and crime. 


The Court’s Responsibility 


What can the court do to help? It can inform the public as 
to what is needed in handling the problem. It can arouse the | 
public conscience. Medically speaking, the community’s boils 
must be treated not merely by lancing but also by preventive 
and curative treatment of the whole system. There is as much 
need for preventive law as for preventive medicine. To keep 
well is more important than to be cured after sickness has 
come. Similarly, the court has a definite duty to give guidance 
and education along social lines. 

The court should be familiar with the scope and kind of 
service of the various social agencies, public and private, in- 
stitutional and individual, so far as they are available. The 
agencies are not on the court’s payroll, but they are not out- 
siders since they are a very real part of the court’s organiza- 
tion. Thus equipped, the judges, the probation officers, and 
the court’s other experts should learn about the more profound 
social conditions that are fundamental causes of poverty, igno- 
rance, crime, disease and social discontent. 

True, it is not the responsibility of a domestic relations 
court as such to deal directly with these conditions. It is not 
called upon to try to remove, modify or improve them, except- 
ing as it can do so when it is dealing with the parents and 
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children who appear before it. But the domestic relations 
court—the judge and his advisors—must be very deeply con- 
cerned with the improvement of social conditions. For this 
court is a new kind of court; it is in a unique sense a social 
agency of the state, and should be concerned with the problems 
of better housing, better health, better education and economic 
security. 

It is not to be expected that judges should know how to 
achieve these objectives or that they should have the technical 
knowledge of the expert. But they should have strong convic- 
tions about them, and a determination to do all they can towards 
their realization. Social conditions must change. The change 
has already begun. It is not a comfortable time for people who 
dislike change. 

All courts, but domestic relations courts particularly, deal 
with boys and girls, men and women. The practical and im- 
mediate job of the domestic relations court, functioning as a 
social agency rather than as a legal machine, is to alleviate 
situations and rehabilitate individuals. The judge of a domestic 
relations court should be particularly interested in finding reme- 
dies for social ills because that court is itself an experiment. 
It must seek to deal with its problems in a new way, not by 
focusing attention on legal problems of human beings, but by 
concentrating on their social problems,—their environment, 
health, education, the conditions or influences that have handi- 
capped or misguided them in the past; the methods and agencies 
which will guide them, help them, and strengthen them in the 
future. The judge must appreciate that favorable changes in 
social conditions, insofar as he can assist in effecting them, 
depend not only on his knowledge of what the objectives are, 
but also on his familiarity with the agencies trying to bring 
them about. Such appreciation requires the thing variously 
called social interest, social-mindedness, social vision and a 
sense of social responsibility. 

This sense of social responsibility is no mere sentimental 
emotion. It is a serious and sober thing. It has much of good 
will and much of wisdom. Its selfishness is not a mean but an 
enlightened selfishness. The judge who has this sense of 
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responsibility has deep concern in whatever may contribute to 
community betterment, whether it be legislation or the improve- 
ment of existing social agencies or personal counsel and aid to 
individuals. 

The situation is analogous to that in the medical field. As 
important as is first-aid to the injured, no one ever suggests 
it as the complete and perfect substitute for modern surgical, 
medical and institutional care with their attendant curative pro- 
grams. Both types of treatment are necessary. The court like- 
wise must provide for immediate needs and also take the long 
look ahead. The judge can’t drive through reforms alone any 
more than he can rehabilitate an individual without the aid of 
others. Coordinated and properly directed effort and propa- 
gandizing for proper housing, for economic security, for better 
education and directed recreation will—yes, must—result in 
happier homes and family life. The court, arm in arm with 
other social agencies, must lead the way. 








Church Participation in a Probation 
Program’ 


Francis D. McCase, Ph.D. 
Director of Probation, State of Indiana 


a the very outset let us remind ourselves that the task of 
the two institutions which we are to consider is funda- 
mentally the same. The Church exists for the specific purpose 
of saving humanity. “I am come to seek and to save that which 
was lost,” “I am come that ye might have life and have it more 
abundantly,” are but two of the many scripture passages which 
support the contention that the Church—the body of Christ— 
has for its sole end and aim the development of man’s inherent 
possibilities toward godlikeness. The parables of the lost coin 
and the lost sheep demonstrate the purpose of the Master, to 
establish in the souls of men a high and noble resolve to “seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness,” to be satis- 
fied with nothing short of the highest ideals of human exist- 
ence and relationships. St. Paul, the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, set the seal of his approval upon this objective when 
he said, “Forgetting the things which are behind, I press on 
toward the mark of the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Well has William Temple, Archbishop of York, in his 
thought compelling book, Christ, the Truth, said, “A self cen- 
tered devotion, or a religious life which has self perfection 
as its goal, can never reach the innermost shrine of divine 
communion. Rather is there required of us a love so intense 
that it will not let us enter that shrine and dwell there until 
all others are won to enter also. Here is one of the divine 
paradoxes. To be in heaven is to be with God; and God is 
love; so that whoever loves most is most in heaven. Yet love, 
which admits to heaven, will not let us dwell in heaven while 
there are still men on earth who have no desire for heaven. 


1. Delivered at the Episcopal Social Work Conference, Montreal, June, 1935. 
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It is only the man who loves God with all his being who will 
be able to love his neighbor as himself.” 

Probation exists to readjust, reeducate and rehabilitate those 
who never had or who have lost the conception of their birth- 
right as sons of God. It exists to develop the possibilities of 
manhood in the best and noblest sense. From the viewpoint 
of the Church and of probation we are dealing with the same 
problem—that of building character. The church that does 
not recognize this as its main objective may maintain the out- 
ward semblance of a Christian institution, with imposing edifice, 
beautiful altar, fine music and stately service, but it is as life- 
less as a tree which has lost power to bear fruit. After twenty- 
five years in the ministry and nearly two years as director of 
probationary forces in one of our great states, I feel that I can 
make a partial appraisal, at least, of the task of the Church 
and its related institution, probation. 

Frequently, as I note the failure of the Church to render 
the cooperation that should normally be expected of it in a 
community probation program, I am constrained to ask the 
question, “Can it be possible that the Church is so busy saving 
its own soul that it hasn’t time to save the souls of delinquent 
boys and girls and anti-social men and women?” Did not our 
Lord say, “He that loseth his life shall save it, and he that 
saveth his life shall lose it”? Paradoxical as that statement 
appears to be, it is the basis for the only program that can 
assure the Church of future existence. Smug, self-satisfied 
indifference to the call of those who are drifting down the 
broad road to destruction, will sound the death knell of the 
Church, just as surely as the touch of frost blights the flower. 

It is natural that you should ask me to sustain my contention 
that the Church (and I use the term Church not only as re- 
ferring to the Anglican communion, but to churches in gen- 
eral) is not as interested as it should be in probation. The 
only state in the Union that has attempted on a state wide basis 
to inform the public on the values of probation as a correctional 
measure is Indiana. From May 6 to 12, last year, we inaugu- 
rated such a program. Every broadcasting station in the state 
was utilized and no cost was attached for time; the luncheon 
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clubs gave liberally of their time to speakers; the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs carried an announcement of the plan in the 
April issue of its monthly bulletin, as did also The Rotarian; 
the public press and the Associated Press carried newspaper 
publicity. But in the main the Church fell down. 

In an attempt in Indianapolis to enlist the interest and sup- 
port of the Church through its representative, the Ministerial 
Association, we appeared in person before that body, outlined 
the plan, and asked for endorsement. A district superintendent 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a church which for many 
years had a six month’s probation period for new members 
before admitting them to full membership, made a motion that 
the matter be referred to the executive committee. When that 
motion was made the presiding officer, in a low tone, said, 
“There is no better way in which to kill a good project than 
that.” The matter was, however, so referred. As a result it 
died in committee. Even the Episcopal bishop failed to ac- 
knowledge receipt of a communication from the State Proba- 
tion Department, requesting him to mention probation in his 
public utterances on Sunday, May 6th, the first day of the 
program, and to draw the attention of his clergy to its value 
as a correctional measure. 

“You know, my people rather resent having an outsider 
come in to talk from their pulpit,” said the minister of the 
largest Methodist church in Indianapolis, when asked to open 
his pulpit to a well qualified speaker. Another clergyman, the 
pastor of the largest Presbyterian church, was requested by 
one of the most efficient probation officers in the city to assist 
him in readjusting a young man probationer whose sentence 
on a minor misdemeanor charge had been suspended. This 
young offender had been reared in the Sunday school of that 
particular church, yet the minister refused to aid in the re- 
habilitative process, saying, “You know, we have a mission on 
the west side for such persons. I have a rather exclusive con- 
gregation who might not understand if they saw that fellow 
in my study.” 

It is fear that frequently inhibits an otherwise devout min- 
ister from doing his manifest duty, following in the footsteps 
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of the Master, who left the ninety and nine in the shelter of 
the fold and went out after the one lost sheep, not being con- 
tent until he had found it and restored it to the fold. 

The world might never have been startled and shocked by 
one of the most desperate of modern criminals, John Dillinger, 
if the pastor of the church in which he was reared had been 
permitted to bring the full force of his ministry to bear upon 
that young life. With tears in his eyes, on the very day I at- 
tempted to enlist the interest of the Ministerial Association, he 
said to me, “I hold myself partly responsible for John’s crim- 
inal career. I saw the way he was going, but hesitated to say 
anything to his father about it.” And why had he hesitated? 
Need I mention the reason in the presence of this group who 
are conscious of how carefully a clergyman must watch his 
step lest he offend, in the very least, one of the best contributors 
to his support? The modern Nathans who have the courage 
to say to the modern Davids, “Thou art the man,” are so few 
in number that they are a negligible quantity. Please under- 
stand me, I am not bringing an indictment against the clergy. 
No finer, nobler, more honest, intelligent, consecrated men can 
be found in any profession. The indictment is against the system 
that enables the well-to-do sinners in the pew to circumscribe 
the work of the prophet of God with a threat to cut off support, 
if he offend them in the slightest degree. 

The failure of the churches, generally, to cooperate in delin- 
quency prevention programs is so wide spread that Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, took 
cognizance of it, in a recent address when she said, “Instances 
in which probation officers have been definitely handicapped 
in attempting to work out a program for a child who has been 
before a juvenile court, or in an institution for juvenile delin- 
quents, because of a narrow or prejudiced attitude of the 
Church itself toward such children, might be cited. The pri- 
mary function of the Church is to assist people in developing 
a sound spiritual and philosophical basis for life and a sense 
of security with reference to their place in the universe.” Mar- 
jorie Bell, assistant director of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, blames the, “We don’t want people like that in our 
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church,” attitude for their failure to cooperate. Eleanor Glueck, 
co-author with Sheldon Glueck of Five Hundred Delinquent 
Women, declares that, “A large proportion of children who 
later become delinquent attend church regularly or irregularly 
during childhood. There is a considerable falling off in such 
attendance during the adolescent age. This seems of great 
significance to the programs of the churches. If the Church 
loses its interest and hold on young people in the adolescent 
years, there is something radically wrong. Whether the churches 
feel that this particular problem is theirs or not, I do not 
know. We have not found that the Church, except in very rare 
instances, reaches out into the community to bring in ex- 
offenders.” 


The White House Conference report! on the delinquent 
child, states that there has been practically no valid statistical 
study of the relation of the Church to juvenile delinquency. 
At the request of this committee, “information regarding 
church connections of delinquent children was reported for a 
three month period ending June 30, 1930 by 11 juvenile courts 
cooperating with the United States Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor in its plan for securing uniform juvenile 
court statistics. This information merely shows to what extent 
the children were exposed to church influences; it does not 
indicate what effect religion may have had on their behavior 
or what religion may have meant to the children as individuals. 
(Italics ours.) 


“Thirty-seven per cent of the 2,191 delinquent children re- 
ported had no church connection, or if they had any, it was 
nominal only. Twenty-six per cent attended church or Sunday 
school irregularly, and 27 per cent attended regularly. Church 
connection was not reported in 10 per cent of the cases. Sixty- 
three per cent of the cases therefore either had no church 
connection, or attended irregularly. 

“A slightly higher percentage of Negro than of white chil- 
dren attended regularly, and only 28 per cent of the colored 
children as compared with 38 per cent of the white children 


1. The Delinquent Child, White Zoe Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, (New York: Century Co., 1932). 
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had no church connection. Only slight differences were noted 
between girls and boys. Thirty-seven per cent of the boys and 
34 per cent of the girls had no church connection ; 26 per cent 
of the boys and 24 per cent of the girls attended irregularly 
and 28 per cent of the boys as compared with 23 per cent of 
the girls attended regularly. Church connection was not re- 
ported for 8 per cent of the boys and 19 per cent of the girls. 
Since comparable figures for the general population are not 
available, no definite connection can be established between 
children’s behavior and their church connections.” 


Again quoting from the same report, “In 1928 a study was 
made of 1200 delinquent boys between the ages of nine and 
seventeen years, committed by the juvenile court to an institu- 
tion for delinquents, conducted under church auspices in a 
large eastern city. An intensive case study was made of a 
representative sample of this group numbering 200 boys. This 
intensive study revealed that about 80 per cent had only nom- 
inal church relationships. The parents of these children were 
also only loosely connected with a church. In only four in- 
stances did the boy belong to a Boy Scout organization or a 
settlement group. No comparable information concerning non- 
delinquent children in the same district was obtained, but the 
study shows that many children are not being reached by the 
churches. Jeligion played little or no part in the lives of 
these youngsters.” (Italics ours.) 


Joseph P. Murphy, Chief Probation Officer, Essex County 
Probation Department, Newark, New Jersey, in the report of 
his department for 1933, makes a similar observation, “In most 
cases, moral standards among probationers and their families 
are not very high. A large group of these offenders or their 
families have no contact with spiritual agencies. Many of them 
have been exposed to religious influences early in life but have 
grown away from this training. On the other hand, many who 
do attend church do so mechanically and without an adequate 

knowledge of the significance or implication of their religious 
practices. They need to have religion interpreted in terms of 
every day conduct and to be shown how to translate the ideals 
. and principles of religion into behavior. Many contacts are 
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had during the course of each year with clergymen of all 
denominations in connection with the moral training and be- 
havior of probationers. Some excellent responses and results 
have been had from this cooperation. Our experience leads 
us to feel, however, that a much broader accomplishment would 
result from a more intensive and better organized activity in 
this respect.” (Italics ours.) 

Recently, there came into my hands the report of a question- 
naire on church objectives and program, conducted by the 
committee on research and findings of the Church Federation 
of Indianapolis. A list of twenty-six church activities ranging 
from adding new members to training volunteer social workers 
was submitted in February, 1934, to the ministers of Indian- 
apolis, with a request that they classify them according to their 
relative importance in a church program. Reports were re- 
ceived from sixty-two ministers. Relative importance was 
graded alphabetically as follows: A, those activities absolutely 
primary in importance; B, those not of first importance; C, 
those relatively unimportant; D, those not appropriate for the 
Church. 

Sixty-one ranked public worship first; 55, preaching and 
Bible study; 54, pastoral visitation; 50, put missionary edu- 
cation first with 49 running a close second for missionary 
giving; 47 tied on financing the local church and ministering 
to the underprivileged ; 42 felt personal and family counseling 
by the pastor of greatest importance; 40 gave first place to 
adding new members and 40 others to recruiting youth for 
Christian callings. 

Cooperation with such character building and relief agencies 
as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Red Cross, or family welfare 
society, was considered in the A group as of prime importance 
by only 12 of the clergymen, while 1 said such cooperation 
was not appropriate for the Church; cooperation with public 
schools through parent-teacher associations mustered only 4 
votes for first place; 2 tabooed such an association; only 7 
wanted the Church to participate in organized efforts con- 
cerned with public affairs, while 12, Pilate like, washed their 
hands of the whole affair. A bare 9 recognized the importance 
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of supervised leisure time activities while 5 relegated recreation 
to the limbo of forgotten things. The picture brightened a bit 
when 36 recognized the primal importance of training for home 
life and only 1 said the Church was out of place in that field. 
About one-third saw the need for a study of social problems, 
while 3 saw no good in such a study. Social service had hard 
sledding here—only 9 could vision the necessity for training 
volunteer recreational leaders as of major importance, and 8 
voted first place to training volunteer social workers; 18 con- 
sidered such training in either field as relatively unimportant, 
_and 8 declared it inappropriate for the Church. 


It is rather difficult to understand how a spiritual leader 
can so far forget the ultimate goal of preaching, worship and 
Bible study as to minimize the importance of personal and 
family counseling, study of social problems and training of 
volunteer recreational leaders and social workers, as so many 
seem to have done, according to this questionnaire. 


Recently, I sent a questionnaire to our ninety-five probation 
officers seeking an expression from them as to what part 
religion had played in the lives of their probationers. Of the 
fifty replies, all stated that religion had played a very minor 
role. One officer who handles juvenile cases only, said, “The 
movies interest most of them more than Sunday school. One 
boy told me very frankly that he did not understand the Sun- 
day school lessons. They were not explained to him suff- 
ciently.” Another stated that 80 per cent of her boys and 
girls have had no contacts with the church. An adult officer 
replied, “In those cases where the probationer received early 
religious training but has lost contact with the church, he has 
a foundation on which to build character.” 


The next question was, “Do the clergy cooperate with you in 
your plan of treatment of probationers? If so, to what extent?” 
The majority of answers to the question indicated a rather 
indifferent attitude or the part of most clergymen. One proba- 
tion officer said, “I have never found any clergyman unwilling 
_to help a parishioner. But they do not seem to want in their 
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church strangers who are on probation.” The officers working 
in rural communities appear to secure better cooperation than 
those in urban centers, doubtless due to the fact that the city 
clergyman’s time is preempted with other matters pertaining 
to the welfare of his church. 

The third question concerned the “extent to which churchmen 
and churchwomen cooperate in the interest of probationers.” 
One answer to this question was intensely interesting. “In my 
humble opinion, church people are too occupied with sewing 
circles and card parties to care for the needs of probationers. 
They are almost contributors to delinquency by their indiffer- 
ent attitude.” Another says, “The average churchman and 
churchwoman does not take any interest in probationers. How- 
ever, there are some exceptions, who are very helpful.” An- 
other states, “They cooperate to a very small extent. In this 
small community people are either related in some way or are 
friends, so they do not want to intrude on other people’s busi- 
ness.” And yet that town has several bad delinquency areas. 
Another lays the blame for inadequate cooperation on a lack 


of understanding of the problems of delinquency. 


“Tn an evaluation of the aid given by clergy and laity would 
you consider it adequate or inadequate? Why?” was the next 
question. In the main the answers indicate that the coopera- 
tion of both of these groups is inadequate. One officer who 
feels this lack deeply said, “They seem afraid of jeopardizing 
their own good names by visiting the homes of delinquents or 
seeming friendly. They are only interested in themselves and 
their families, saving their own souls.” One makes this per- 
tinent observation, “Clubs and sororities seem to devote more 
time, interest and influence than church people,” while another 
says, “They cooperate when asked to do so, but very few 
volunteer to help.” Here is one which goes to the root of the 
inadequacy, “The Church is the original social service instru- 
ment, and it has invaluable means of helping delinquents and 
anti-social people if it is only systematically and sincerely 
active.” 

The fifth question, “What do you consider the most impor- 
tant contribution the churches can make to a delinquency 
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prevention program?” brought divergent views dependent upon 
the type of probation officer answering the question. The older 
ones lacking in social service training, stressed the revival 
method of reclaiming, teaching fear of an angry God and 
compulsory church and Sunday school attendance. One said, 
“We need more of the old time religion.” The better trained 
officer gave a modern conception of the function of the church. 
One well-equipped young college graduate, who has taken work 
in a university department of boy guidance, said, “Clergymen 
should know their congregations, make more home visits and 
be in a position to deal with the probation department in many 
cases. In some cases a thorough knowledge of the case plus 
common sense may bring about a solution to anti-social be- 
havior on the part of juveniles without bringing them into 
court.” Another suggested “presenting programs that are as 
attractive as outside programs.” Another, sensing the impor- 


tance of the church as but one of the socializing agencies in a 
community, declares that there should be “a united effort on 
the part of the churches to rid the community of unwholesome 


conditions and to provide recreational centers where children 
can meet and make friends.” “Having active, well-manned train- 
ing classes in behavior in Sunday schools and young people’s 
societies” was another suggestion. “Having a probation com- 
mittee in each church, composed of men and women who will 
cooperate with the probation officer,” stated one officer who was 
formerly a clergyman. 

A recently appointed young woman, with fine training and 
personality said, “Above all things, the church should show a 
disposition to invite the confidence of those who have gone 
wrong, because delinquents think of the church too much as 
something distinctly ethereal. The church can make people 
realize that it is of practical everyday importance and can be a 
valuable part of their lives, not a fairy-like contemplation of 
a golden paved heaven.” 

The last question was, “In what way may churches be led 
to realize their responsibility toward delinquents?” Here are 
some of the answers: “The probation officer may take an active 
part in the program of some church in the community and 
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avail himself of every opportunity to present the need of 
church cooperation.” This one comes from a chief probation 
officer who, after a young girl had been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident while resisting the advances of an underworld 
Chicago character whom she had met at a cheap dance hall, 
aroused the clergy and laity of his city by a vigorous campaign 
against these centers of vice. He says, “Churches can be led 
to realize their responsibility toward delinquents through a 
campaign of education. The ministers and church officials 
should be invited to visit the juvenile court and see the nature 
of the work it is doing.” Another chief states, “The com- 
munity probation program should be sold to men’s clubs and 
women’s organizations. We have been in every church in our 
city.” Other comments: “by presenting examples in their own 
congregations or communities, showing where a little super- 
vision on their part might have saved the delinquent,” “through 
inspirational talks on crime prevention,” “by studying delin- 
quency in their own parishes and bringing the conditions which 
have caused the delinquency to the attention of their congre- 
gations.” Perhaps the best answer of all is the following, 
“Clergymen should have a better knowledge of sociology and 
social case work so as to instruct their congregations. Congre- 
gations should know more about crime, its causes, treatment 
and prevention and thus become socially minded. This end 
may be accomplished by lectures by probation officers or judges, 
or by certain books on crime, to be read by members of the 
congregation.” 


The editor of The Churchman recently drew attention to a 
paragraph in Russell Henry Stafford’s book, Religion Meets 
the Modern Mind, in which he declares, ““We must remind our- 
selves that human relations are as much the concern of religion 
as are relations with God. Vice flourishes where clean amuse- 
ment is frowned upon. Many a country community has a thin 
coating of non-social pietism over a veritable cesspool of mor- 
bid preoccupation with sex, which would be cleaned out over- 
night if the local churchmen and churchwomen would see it 
as a part of their Christian duty to provide normal and attrac- 
tive outlets for the high spirits of the neighborhood. Religion 
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is not contaminated when a place is made in its expressional 
activities for innocent gaiety. It is redeemed from the contempt 
of its critics by showing itself wholesomely human as well as 
hypothetically divine.” Mr. Shipler, commenting on this para- 
graph wrote, “To induce a parish to tear itself loose from 
conservatism and launch a social program is almost like trying 
to turn a cave inside out. But, unless the Church is to sur- 
render to the world, the flesh and Mr. Mephistopheles, all allur- 
ing to young men and young women through their appeal to 
social camaraderie, it must show an increasing regard for social 
and pleasurable pursuit.” 

We in the probation field who are churchmen look with pride 
on the efforts being put forth by the Department of Christian 
Social Service of the Episcopal Church, under the stalwart lead- 
ership of Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, its executive secretary, and 
diocesan departments, to develop a sense of responsibility for 
concrete social welfare programs. When the Church is fully 
aroused to a sense of the need, it will sound the note which 
will usher in a new day for probation, as well as all other 
professional social service. 
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6. 
7. Condemnation of the dramatization of crime 
8. 
One resolution, of particular interest to this group, I quote 
in full: 


VII TECHNIQUES OF CRIME 


PREVENTION 


The Coordinating Council Movement 


KENNETH S. BEAM 
Supervisor of Coordinating Councils 
Los Angeles County Probation Department 


T the United States Attorney General’s Conference on 
Crime held in Washington last December nine resolutions 
were adopted looking toward the prevention of crime or a more 
effective handling of criminals. Eight of these resolutions dealt 
with: 
1. 


Plans for developing a continuing organization 
A national training center 


Cooperation of federal, state, county and local authorities 


Condemnation of unlawful procedure 
The abuse of parole and pardon power 
Improvement in criminal procedure 


Certain other conditions, practices, abuses and evils 


The conference recognizes that criminal careers usually 
originate in the early years of neglected childhood, and that 
the most fundamental and hopeful measures of crime preven- 
tion are those directed toward discovering the underlying 
factors in the delinquency of children, and strengthening and 
coordinating the resources of the home, the school, and the 
community for child training and child guidance. It com- 
mends the progress that has been made in certain states and 
localities in drawing together through such agencies as co- 
ordinating councils all available local forces to combat un- 
wholesome influences upon youth. It urges state and national 
leadership through appropriate governmental and voluntary 
organizations, in fostering the development of these coordi- 
nating agencies, the provision of constructive educational, 
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vocational and recreational opportunities for youth, and the 
provision of competent, skilled service to children in need 
of guidance and correction. 


This resolution covers both the necessity for the coordinating 
councils and a projected program. In this paper we shall de- 
scribe the origin and evolution of these councils and how they 
function in California. 


The Origin and Evolution of the Program 


The first coordinating council in California was started six- 
teen years ago. The founders were not conscious of the fact 
that they were starting anything in particular. August Vollmer, 
Chief of Police in Berkeley, and Dr. Virgil Dickson, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, formed the habit of lunching to- 
gether once a week in order to discuss the problems of children 
known to both of them. As time went on they gradually in- 
cluded other officials and social workers who could help in 
working out a plan of adjustment for individual children. This 
group adopted the name “coordinating council.” 

In 1927 the governor of California appointed a Commission 
on the Study of Problem Children. This commission in its 
investigations in various parts of the state “discovered” the 
Berkeley Coordinating Council. Kenyon Scudder, at the time 
superintendent of the State School for Boys at Whittier, was 
a member of this commission. When he became probation 
officer of Los Angeles County in 1931, he joined the judge 
of the juvenile court, Hon. Samuel R. Blake, in sponsoring 
coordinating councils in Los Angeles County. The first council 
was organized in January 1932; fifteen other councils were or- 
ganized the same year, all outside the city of Los Angeles. At 
the present time there are fifty-six councils in Los Angeles 
County, twenty-three of these in the city of Los Angeles, one 
for each high school district. In October last year these coun- 
cils held their annual conference, attended by two thousand 
people. 

The eighty-one councils in the state of California held their 
. first state assembly in San Francisco May 6 and 7 of this year, 
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meeting as a kindred group with the state conference of social 
work. The meetings were attended by 350 people representing 
twenty-six counties, sixteen of which have councils in operation. 
Most of the others have plans for organizing similar groups. 
Five other western states and five or six eastern states have 
coordinating councils. 

At this meeting a state organization, the California Co- 
ordinating Councils, was formed, to meet annually with the 
state conference of social work. As a result of plans made at 
this session, communities desiring the help of a trained execu- 
tive in setting up councils may call upon the Bureau of Adult 
Education in the State Department of Education. This bureau 
maintains an S.E.R.A. recreation project with three traveling 
executives who, as they visit various parts of the state, will 
give what assistance they can in local organization. 

The first councils were interested solely in the adjustment of 
the problems of individual children. However, the councils in 
Los Angeles County had not been at work very long when 
they made two discoveries, first that certain areas in practically 
every community were lacking in constructive facilities for 
children, and second, that unwholesome community conditions 
have a direct bearing on the delinquency problem. 

These discoveries led to radical changes in the coordinating 
council membership and program. The original councils in- 
cluded only the representatives of the police, probation depart- 
ment, schools, health and welfare departments, and case work 
agencies. At this point the membership was increased to in- 
clude representatives of the playground department, libraries, 
churches, Boy Scouts, Woodcraft Rangers, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. This group constituted 
a new committee known as the character building committee. 
The original group of officials and case work representatives 
continued to function as an adjustment committee. 

At about the same time a third group was added to the mem- 
bership to meet a specific need. This group included repre- 
sentatives of civic organizations interested in child welfare, 
such as the parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, and other service clubs, the American Legion 
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and the Legion Auxiliary. This group became the environment 
committee, and was assigned the specific task of improving 
both home and community environment. 

In many of the councils these three committees hold meetings 
separately and then meet as a combined council for reports and 
action. In others, particularly in the smaller towns, the adjust- 
ment committee alone meets separately and the others meet 
together to consider the problems of children in general or 
children in given areas. These problems are usually revealed 
in surveys conducted by S.E.R.A. workers, or in reports of 
officials. In the study of individual cases some community con- 
dition which should be investigated by the entire council is 
often revealed. 

The evolution of the council program and this shift in em- 
phasis does not mean that less attention is paid to the adjust- 
ment of individual children. It simply means that the councils 
spend more study and effort on strengthening constructive in- 
fluences and eliminating unwholesome conditions in the com- 
munity. 

At the San Francisco meeting reports of activities in various 
sections of the state were given. Councils have been respon- 
sible for well supervised dances for young people, for recrea- 
tion centers, swimming pools, recreation commissions, child 
guidance clinics, summer camps for underprivileged children, 
many new character-building groups in neglected city areas, 
leadership training courses, and surveys without number. An 
exhibit of spot maps prepared by S.E.R.A. workers in San 
Francisco, Oakland and Sacramento was on display. 

We also heard at this conference how councils are dealing 
with such problems as the sale of liquor and tobacco to minors, 
the circulation of salacious magazines and obscene books, 
double-feature and undesirable motion pictures. The Los An- 
geles councils have worked out a card file of all pictures pro- 
duced which is kept up-to-date at the Los Angeles public library. 
These cards give an estimate of each picture made by repre- 
sentatives of national women’s organizations who are con- 
stantly previewing them. By telephoning the library at any 
time from nine in the morning to nine in the evening, 
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one can get immediately the estimate of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Association of University Women, the Association 
of Catholic Women, the National Society of New England 
Women, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women (Los Angeles section), the 
Women’s University Club, the Southern California Council of 
Federated Church Women, and others. With this information 
parents can decide whether or not the picture in their local 
theatre is suitable for their children. This service is now avail- 
able in over four hundred libraries. 


The Technique for Case and Community Adjustment 


In seeking to solve the problems of individual children the 
adjustment committee follows a simple technique involving 
four steps: 


1. Get as accurate a statement as possible of the problem 
itself and all that lies back of it. 

2. Analyze this evidence. 

3. Make a plan based on this analysis. This usually means 
placing the responsibility for action in the hands of some 
agency or individual. 

4. See that action does follow and the plan is carried out, 
with all the organizations involved playing the part as- 
signed to them. 


The technique for solving community problems is exactly 
the same. We must first get an accurate statement of the prob- 
lem, based on concrete evidence. This statement must then be 
analyzed and a plan worked out. Then all member organiza- 
tions must mobilize their combined resources to carry the plan 
into action. The critical stage, of course, is at the fourth step. 
When failures occur it is usually at this point. 

The following example illustrates a community condition 
contributing definitely to the delinquency of children. Several 
councils in Los Angeles County reported to the central execu- 
tive board that salacious magazines were circulating among 
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students in junior and senior high schools. What could be 
done about it? The executive board appointed a special com- 
mittee of representatives from the police department, the school 
department, the city and county libraries, the probation depart- 
ment, the parent-teacher association, the sociology department 
(University of Southern California) and the California Bureau 
of Juvenile Research, to take definite steps. They asked several 
educators and psychologists to study these publications and pre- 
sent a report of their probable effect on the behavior of young 
people. The sociology department at the University of South- 
ern California was then asked to have some graduate students 
analyze a number of these publications to decide which were 
the most objectionable. 

When the reports were in, the representative of the police 
department reported to the chief of police who had already 
been asked by the parent-teacher association to cooperate in the 
case of a twelve year old boy. This child had spent eleven 
dollars on such publications within a short time. The chief 
called in the city attorney and they mapped out their plan. 

Purchases were made with witnesses present, and twelve 
arrests followed. Ten thousand copies in a warehouse were 
confiscated. The distributors and several news dealers were 
arrested. At the hearing all pleaded guilty ; their lawyers had no 
defense. News dealers were given their choice of a $200 fine 
or one hundred days in jail. The distributors were fined $500. 
They also lost $1,500 through confiscation of the ten thousand 
copies for which they had to pay the publishers in New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and other points east. 

It is conservatively estimated that between fifty and seventy- 
five thousand of these salacious magazines had been sold every 
month in Los Angeles and vicinity. Now there are none to be 
found on the news stands. We are perfectly aware, however, 
that it will require constant vigilance to keep them from coming 
back into circulation. 


Sponsorship, Organization and Supervision 


In Los Angeles County the coordinating councils were spor- 


. sored by the juvenile court and probation department. Head- 
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quarters for supervision of the councils have been provided 
by the probation department. In San Francisco a committee 
representing the police, probation, recreation, school, and wel- 
fare departments has sponsored the movement, and the recrea- 
tion department has provided office space. A staff member of 
the recreation department is the executive secretary, his salary 
being provided by private funds. 

Alameda and Riverside counties carry on their work as 
S.E.R.A. projects. Their executive secretaries are trained 
social workers paid administrative salaries through S.E.R.A. 
The chairmen of the executive boards in Alameda, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles counties are the chief probation officers. 
In Riverside County the chairman is the dean of women at the 
Junior College. 

l.os Angeles County has an executive board including eleven 
representatives of public departments and agencies, and nine 
representatives of local councils. These nine are selected from 
the adjustment, character-building, and environment com- 
mittees, and represent metropolitan Los Angeles, the cities next 
in size, and the small towns. An important part of this execu- 
tive board is the juvenile research committee which conducts 
studies and surveys continuously. This committee includes 
representatives from twenty city and county departments, from 
the California Bureau of Juvenile Research, the Council of 
Social Agencies, and the Pacific Sociological Society. The re- 
search committee is responsible for the monthly Coordinating 
Council Bulletin. The executive board plans various confer- 
ences during the year in order that all councils may come to- 
gether and discuss mutual problems. 

We find it absolutely necessary to have one full-time execu- 
tive in charge of coordinating councils in any large city or 
county if the best results are to be secured. This has been 
demonstrated in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Riverside. Other counties are now looking toward the same 
set-up with S.E.R.A. backing. This executive or supervisor 
assists the councils from the very beginning. He helps in plan- 
ning surveys, and getting the cooperation of public departments 
and private agencies. He has no authority whatever, but he 
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has a fund of information and experience that can save a great 
deal of lost motion and many mistakes. 


The Service of S.E.R.A. Workers 


There is no doubt that the council movement has made 
greater strides during these depression years than it could pos- 
sibly have made at any other period. This is due partly to the 
increased interest of the average citizen in social problems, and 
to a new willingness on the part of officials and social workers 
to coordinate their efforts. But the chief reason is that for two 
years the councils in Los Angeles County have had almost con- 
tinuous service from S.E.R.A. workers. At present over one 
hundred workers are assigned to the councils under a delin- 
quency prevention project sponsored by the probation de- 
partment. 

These workers are particularly helpful in making surveys 
under the direction of the juvenile research committee, in assist- 
ing with all arrangements for coordinating council meetings, 
and in carrying out the instructions of committee chairmen. 
With their help a survey has been completed covering eighteen 
coordinating council districts in the city of Los Angeles. This 
survey, supervised by the probation department, records the 
adult and juvenile population of each district, the number of 
children in each age group from six to seventeen, their racial 
distribution, the delinquent population by age, sex and race, 
the types of offence and the cause factor in delinquency cases 
so far as known. Another survey supervised by the recreation 
department resulted in a complete directory of all social agencies 
and character-building resources in each of the eighteen dis- 
tricts in metropolitan Los Angeles. These two surveys have 
been combined in a booklet of ninety-six pages, called Youth’s 
New Day, published by the Lions Club of Los Angeles. It is 
an indispensable handbook for all social workers. 

Among these S.E.R.A. workers we find many college grad- 
uates and a number of professionally trained people,—teachers, 
lawyers, and ministers. Several have been connected with the 
. motion picture industry. A statistical engineer directed other 
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workers in gathering delinquency statistics and securing data 
regarding the child population. Expert draughtsmen have been 
available for the drawing of maps and charts. 

A staff conference, inspirational as well as instructive, is 
held each week jor all S.E.R.A. workers of this research 
project. The meeting usually starts with community singing or 
music of some kind, as there are a number of trained singers 
on the staff. Reports are given and discussed, and frequently 
special speakers are brought in. This conference is followed by 
a study period of one hour and a half, a feature demanded by 
the workers who want to know more about sociology, social 
problems, and social work. A well qualified instructor has been 
supplied by another project under the board of education. 

Using S.E.R.A. workers has helped to restore and maintain 
the morale of these unemployed people by giving them some- 
thing to do in their own line. They feel that they are advancing 
themselves, through study they understand their own problems 
better, they can take better care of their own children, and 
they will have a better chance to get a real job. Many declare 
they enjoy this work more than anything they have ever done. 
As one worker wrote, “There is a thrill in seeing motion pic- 
ture stars act and speak words one has translated from a for- 
eign tongue. There is a deeper satisfaction in realizing that 
one has helped some few parents in a community to gain a 
deeper understanding of childhood and the needs of children.” 


What Can We Expect Coordinating Councils 
to Accomplish? 


Some coordinating councils are very effective while others 
are comparatively ineffective. However, there are certain de- 
velopments that we may anticipate in almost any council, the 
scope of these developments depending on the local leadership 
and the cooperation of the council members. 


1. Social workers shift their point of view. Experience in the 
councils has a tendency to make them more “community minded” 
and less “agency minded.” 

2. All members of councils benefit by the experience. In instruct- 
ing the juvenile officers to attend coordinating council meetings, 
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the director of the boys’ division of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau in Los Angeles said: “Juvenile officers should attend 
the meetings of the adjustment committee and all regular meet- 
ings of the coordinating council in an effort to cooperate with 
other workers in the field of juvenile delinquency. These meet- 
ings give the juvenile officers an opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves with the various agencies and their representatives in 
the district. 

“We have never utilized the many community agencies to the 
fullest extent. Each one of us has worked closely with the juve- 
nile court and the probation department and two or three of our 
‘pet’ agencies. It has been fortunate that all of us have not 
had the same ‘pet’ agencies.” 

Communities are awakened to the needs of children. 

4. The service for individual children is improved. Cases reach 
the agencies earlier. 

5. All agencies dealing with children can coordinate their work 
with that of other agencies in the same district, and most of 
them take advantage of the opportunity. 

6. The surveys cause nearly all agencies to shift their programs in 
order to meet the actual needs revealed. 

7. The number of character building groups is increased, particu- 
larly in neglected sections of the city. 

8. The community environment is improved by the strengthening 
of constructive influences and the elimination ‘of unwholesome 
conditions. 


ve 


Is delinquency actually reduced? One strange phenomenon 
is that the longer the councils function the less concern they 
show for delinquency statistics and the greater interest they take 
in community conditions. The first year or so they watched 
their statistics as a doctor watches his temperature chart. Then 
they discovered some unexpected things. An increase in the 
number of court wards from a particular district might mean 
that a new juvenile officer was on the job taking care of young- 
sters who should have had attention long ago. This increase 
therefore indicated a wholesome condition rather than other- 
wise. An increase might also mean that more children were 
being picked up for minor offences, but that serious delin- 
quency was not on the increase. An apparent decrease might 
mean that a change in officers had taken place and the new 
men were not so active as the old, or were more inclined to 
handle cases themselves than to take them to court. 
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The councils have found that a better way of judging their 
standing is not by the increase or decrease of cases, but by the 
effort put forth in behalf of children, the number of individual 
children assisted, and the improvement in home and community 
environment. They do take satisfaction, however, in the follow- 
ing quotation from the Los Angeles Crime Prevention Bureau: 


“There were 3,013 boy arrests in 1934 as compared with 3,552 
in 1933. This-means a reduction of 539. This large decrease 
of approximately 13 per cent cannot be attributed to any change 
in the policy of the police department affecting juvenile arrests. 
There are now many more police officers assigned to juvenile 
work than ever before, and for this reason fewer cases should 
escape their attention. We must therefore attribute this marked 
decrease in delinquency to other influences, of which the co- 
ordinating councils wcould seem to deserve the lion’s share. 
Their work with first offenders and pre-delinquents has been 
undeniably effective, as shown by this unbiased annual report.” 


Social workers usually want to know just what the non- 
professional groups can do in a program of this kind. They 
can attend meetings, of course, and hold offices, but just what 
specific contributions to the child welfare program have these 


lay groups rendered as a result of their connection with the 
coordinating council ? 


Here are a few specific instances : 


1. The Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce has provided a 
summer camp for boys and girls available the year round under 
adequate leadership. 

2. The Rotary Club has underwritten the Coordinating Council 
Bulletin and the booklet Who is Delinquent? describing the 
council movement in Los Angeles County. They also printed 
25,000 copies of A Rating Scale for Parents. 

3. The Lions Club kas published the booklet Youth’s New Day 
that combines two surveys, one a study of delinquency statistics 
for each coordinating council district in Los Angeles, and the 
other an analysis of the character building facilities in each 
district. 

4. The Kiwanis Club has provided a director and helped to equip 
a new community center in an area that was entirely lacking in 
such facilities. 

5. One of the largest women’s clubs has furnished a room for girls’ 
club meetings at this center. 

6. The South Side Chamber of Commerce provides office space 
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and secretarial service for their local coordinating council, and 

has assisted in putting on a very successful institute of family 

relations. These institutes deal with such subjects as these: 

. What can we tell our children about sex? 

. Adolescence and sex 

Guiding youth in its choices 

. Happiness in marriage 

Marriage and money 

Personality adjustments in the home 

. The family and leisure time 

. Juvenile delinquency 

7. The parent-teacher associations have rendered splendid service 
with institutes or conferences similar to the above and have 
stimulated parents throughout the city to make use of the esti- 
mate service on motion pictures maintained at the public library. 
They have also provided supervised dances. 

8. The churches are giving special cooperation just at this time by 
providing church vacation schools in those areas where the need 
is greatest. 


rrRamroao sp 


These are but samples of the service rendered by a few or- 
ganizations in one city. When we realize that such services are 
repeated many times over in fifty towns and cities, we get some 
idea of the vital part these organizations play in the whole 
child welfare program. There is nothing particularly new in 
these activities, but such efforts of civic groups are not usually 
geared in with the social work program or directed to the spot 
where they will do the most good. We must also remember 
that in cleaning up community conditions or securing additional 
facilities for children from boards of supervisors or city coun- 
cils there is no argument quite so impressive as the actual pres- 
ence of a strong delegation of citizens, each one representing 
a well known civic organization. 


What a Young Coordinating Council Ought to Know 


We do not want to give the impression that this type of 
community organization is simple, that there are no difficulties 
involved, or that there are no obstacles to be overcome. Any- 
one at all familiar with community organization knows that 
in bringing together such a combination of officials, social 
workers, and citizens there are many difficulties to be faced 
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and many obstacles to be surmounted. At the recent meeting 
in San Francisco a statement under the heading “What a 
Young Coordinating Council Ought to Know” was included 
in a paper on the future program. 

The coordinating council : 


| 
| 


1. Does not take action that would commit or seem to commit 
member organizations to certain policies, but does recommend 
action to member organizations. 

2. Does not become involved in local politics or allow itself to be 
used by any political group. 

3. Does not permit itself to be controlled by any one group or 
faction, such as schools, churches, county or city departments, 
civic Organizations or private agencies. 

4. Insists on rotation of offices at least every two years. 

5. Does not play the part of a purity squad, or permit itself to 
become known as a group of busybodies, reformers, or investi- 
gators. 

6. Does not seek publicity for the council, but boosts the program 

and work of every organization in the council. 

Does not attempt to tell the juvenile court what to do. 

8. Does not concern itself with cases on probation, unless re- 
quested to do so by the probation officer. 

9. Does not hold meetings unless there is real business to be 
transacted. 

10. Does become known as a group that speaks with authority 
on matters involving child welfare, protection of children and 
character development, but only when the evidence has been 
carefully analyzed and a definite constructive plan of action 
decided upon. 

11. Recognizes that its strength and power lie in the combined 
action of its member organizations. 

12. Must remember that cooperation can not be forced, but that it 
is contagious and will eventually reach all groups where help 
is needed. 

13. Should know that success or failure depends more on the at- 
titude of the sponsoring groups and the quality of leadership 
in the local council than upon any other two factors. 

14. Should realize that nothing remarkable is going to happen at 
the first meeting or the second, or perhaps during the first year; 
but that they are starting on a long campaign which involves 
changing attitudes, practices and conditions that have become 
established during the years and will change slowly but surely. 


_ 


This paper has been restricted to the coordinating council 
movement in Los Angeles County with some reference to de- 
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velopments throughout California. We are aware of com- 
munity organizations that have developed during recent years 
in different cities and states, some with the same objectives 
as ours but with a different approach, and others with a some- 
what similar organization but different objectives. The need 
exists everywhere, the facilities are available, but in many 
communities coordination is lacking. The time seems to be 
ripe for this type of movement. Leadership and clearly defined 
objectives are of paramount importance. 
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Social Agency Coordination for 
Crime Prevention 


Harry M. SHULMAN 
Director, Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York City 


N a fundamental sense the roots of crime cannot be reached 
through the voluntary cooperation of public and private so- 
cial agencies in a better coordinated treatment of the individual 
delinquent. Crime in its very nature is deeply rooted in the 
social and economic life of a nation. Crime cannot exist except 
by the tacit consent and aid of a portion of the community. 

Dishonest business men, fences, crooked politicians, shyster 
lawyers, reachable judges, sentimental character witnesses, 
grafting police, careless purchasers, unscrupulous bondsmen, 
drug addicts, purchasers of bootleg products, the gambling 
public, persons with abnormal sex drives, prostitutes, all share 
in protecting and fostering crime. The organization of social 
and civic agencies into ever so effective a coordinated group 
for the treatment of the individual problem child cannot tear 
down the tangled web of social relations surrounding crime and 
criminals. We should, however, consider what are the faults 
of community organization as it exists in the field of crime 
prevention, even if we do relatively little to remedy them. 

In order to have a better understanding of the aims of this 
form of community coordination, it is necessary to give a brief 
preliminary glance at its underlying themes. There have been 
three major American schools of thought in the criminological 
field : the hereditary-biological, the psychological, and the socio- 
logical. The hereditary-biological school stresses the genetic 
causation of crime through the transmission of predispositions 
to neuropathic behavior ; the psychological school regards crime 
as the behavior of mentally deficient or abnormal individuals ; 
the sociological school regards crime as the product of social 
life. Since the principles underlying community organization 
are essentially sociological, it is necessary that we concentrate 
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on an examination of sociological elements of crime causation. 

The sociological school emphasizes the importance of en- 
vironmental factors in the causation of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency, and it therefore seeks treatment through the control 
of social forces. It views crime as behavior not in accord with 
the habitual modes of conduct of the social group, but feels 
that this abnormal behavior has itself a group origin; that is, 
it is a reaction to group situations and may even itself have a 
group form of organization. 

The early American sociologists were concerned with large 
general concepts of crime causation such as poverty, disease, 
unemployment, illiteracy, and poor housing. They found the 
average run of criminals drawn from the ranks of the poor, 
living precarious industrial lives, existing in slums, suffering 
from wide-spread disease and malnutrition, and limited in edu- 
cation to the primary grades of a non-compulsory school sys- 
tem. They believed that the eradication of crime lay in the 
eradication of poverty, unemployment and disease, and in pro- 
vision for compulsory universal education. 

Many statistical studies of the period and more recent studies 
influenced by this school of thought, have been made to prove 
the constant association of crime with poverty, unemployment 
and poor housing. The weakness of the early sociological 
theories lay in their failure to provide an analysis of the dy- 
namic process by which these social conditions were trans- 
formed into criminal behavior. Nor could these theories explain 
why only a small proportion of the poor, the sick, the idle and 
the poorly housed became criminal. 


New Impetus from Family Work 


During the first decades of this century, a new impetus was 
given to the analysis of sociological factors in crime through 
the influence of family social work. The great American city, 
a common-place phenomenon today, was still in its first rapid 
period of growth. Sociologists were becoming aware of swift 
changes taking place in family life. The reduction of the func- 
tions of the home and the consequent loosening of the bonds 
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of family life led to a study of the home in its relation to crime. 
Great prominence was given to the relationship between broken 
homes and criminal careers. Significant percentages of broken 
homes were found in studies sampling criminal populations. 
The concept of the broken home was later refined to include 
disharmony as well as physical loss of membership. The weak- 
ness of this concept is that it cannot explain why certain mem- 
bers of the same family became criminal and other members be- 
came law-abiding citizens. 

More recently, a sociological group has studied with great 
ingenuity ahd a remarkable armament of techniques the com- 
munity causes of crime. The point of departure for these 
studies was the observation that certain city areas remained 
high in numbers of arrests from decade to decade, although 
occupied by a procession of nationality groups. 

Through the ingenious device of dividing cities into popu- 
lation areas it was demonstrated, particularly by Shaw, that 
certain central slum areas were chronically high in delinquency 
rate. The leaders of this school, primarily Park and Burgess, 
established the fact that cities possessed an unvarying social 
structure and underwent a consistently similar process of ex- 
pansion. The areas of highest delinquency were shown to be 
areas of social disintegration. These were areas of transition 
from slum housing to industrial use, and the deterioration in 
housing was occasioned by a rise in land values which made it 
economically unwise to delay demolition by putting money into 
repairs. It was shown that physical deterioration led to an 
exodus of the better elements of the slum population, particu- 
larly of those possessing capacity for leadership, and to an 
influx of the economically more depressed classes, usually of 
inferior social status and foreign birth. The concomitance of 
high delinquency rates and areas of deterioration thus arises 
from a process of cultural transmission of criminal attitudes 
within the deteriorated area. The gang becomes the chicf 
vehicle of this transmission process. 

Having taken a glance at some of the American sociological 
concepts of crime causation, let us view briefly the development 
of applied sociology in the field of urban crime control. Being 
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concerned primarily with treatment through the control of so- 
cial forces, sociologists and their technicians, the social workers, 
have sought to use social institutions as treatment agencies. 


Study of the Individual 


The earliest reform movements dealt with crime only in- 
cidentally as a by-product of poverty, poor housing, disease 
and idleness. But the reform movements of the late nineties 
and early 1900’s, stimulated by European economic and social 
theories, could not keep pace with the rapid industrialization 
and urbanization of the United States, and new economic and 
social problems developed faster than reformers could cope 
with them. Slowly crime prevention as an aspect of generalized 
social reform began to give way to a more individualized study 
and treatment of the offender. The leader in this movement 
was Dr. William Healy. The instrument of study and treat- 
ment was the child guidance clinic, assisted by social agencies 
who specialized in the protection and guidance of problem 
children. 

The impetus of generalized social reform as crime preven- 
tion was not wholly lost, however, and it continued to give 
direction to the efforts of community agencies, notably the 
social settlements. Because of the feeling that they were en- 
gaged in crime prevention work on a large scale as opposed 
to the individualized approach of the child guidance movement, 
there developed a feeling among group workers that problem 
children were the legitimate responsibility of case treatment 
agencies and that the function of the group agency was to pre- 
vent delinquency among pre-delinquents. This point of view 
has unnecessarily complicated the job of community coordina- 
tion for crime prevention. 

Gradually there developed a network of social agents and 
agencies devoted to the study and treatment of the problem 
child. A few, such as the child guidance clinics, were new. 
Others, such as the visiting teacher movement, and the various 
attendance experiments of educational systems, represented the 
extension of old services in new directions. 
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Crime prevention agencies and procedures have arisen in 
independent and chaotically duplicative forms. This may not 
be so true of smaller communities, but it is true of many large 
metropolitan communities. Children’s courts, schools, child 
guidance bureaus, police, children’s case work agencies, family 
agencies, institutions of various types, local units of national 
recreation agencies, social and recreational groups, camps, and 
more recently, work-relief projects, have dealt with the treat- 
ment of problem behavior. 

There is a varying philosophy behind the work of these dif- 
ferent agencies. Child guidance bureaus and specialized case 
work agencies are generally concerned with the subjective 
aspects of maladjustment, and seek better emotional adjustment 
for the problem child to the reality situations confronting him. 
These agencies employ trained psychiatric social workers. Other 
agencies, such as courts, police and correctional institutions, 
strive to compel the child to acquire habits of outward con- 
formity apparently in the hope that habit training will result 
in self-activated social behavior. The deterrent principle still 
operates among these agencies, and some still seek to inspire 
fear or to punish children for misconduct on the theory that 
punishment is the most potent force affecting conduct. 

National and local recreational agencies operate on several 
diverse theories. The more conservative seem to feel that 
recreation is a substitute program for delinquent activities, and 
that the extension of recreational facilities to fill in the entire 
free time for the child will combat delinquency by affording 
him no opportunity for delinquent behavior. Other recreational 
agencies have faith in the transfer of attitudes acquired in 
supervised recreation, and feel that sportsmanlike behavior can 
be transmitted from recreational situations to other situations 
in the life of the child so that he will react as a socialized being 
through social cooperation acquired in group play. Some even 
feel that children trained in ideals of sportsmanship will com- 
municate these ideals to other children who have not had direct 
contact with recreational programs. Certain agencies are pri- 
marily concerned with the overcoming of physical and mental 
disabilities or the utilization of special aptitudes, on the theroy 
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that the problem child has developed conflict around an inferior- 
ity which must be compensated for by giving him opportunity 
for success. Many of the older child guidance agencies, dom- 
inated by the psychological point of view, have worked on this 
principle. 

Educators tend to stress the effect on behavior of improper 
training in the fundamentals of language acquisition, as reading 
and spelling, and in arithmetic. Remedial arithmetic and read- 
ing programs have been instituted to reduce the extent of school 
failure and consequent sense of frustration arising from non- 
promotion. 


Still other agencies are more eclectic in their methods, and 
deal with children on an individual basis, modifying the treat- 
ment to meet the individual needs of the child, and utilizing 
punishment, mental hygiene treatment, educational and voca- 
tional adjustment and training. 


Lack of Cooperative Planning 


With such a variety of philosophies underlying crime pre- 
vention programs, it is not surprising that there should be rela- 
tive indifference among diversified agencies to plans for mutual 
cooperation. The result has been that in a majority of large 
American communities, crime prevention agencies have worked 
independently, each concerned with the rehabilitation of the 
individual, but none deeply concerned with the share of the 
other in this process, nor in the joint responsibility of social 
agencies as a whole for combatting community conditions pro- 
ductive of delinquency. 


What have been the results of such unplanned community 
work in delinquency prevention? One result is duplication of 
effort in certain areas and among certain age groups, and an 
absence of adequate facilities in other areas and for other age 
groups. Generally, efforts have been concentrated in primary 
slum areas and among children below the age of sixteen, with 
consequent neglect of children in secondary slums and those 
. beyond the age of sixteen. There has been no correction of 
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this improper emphasis despite the fact that serious crime in 
the United States is largely a problem of youth, and that auto 
theft, burglary and robbery are committed by youths far in 
excess of their proportion in the population. 

Another result has been an unsystematic and casual reaching 
of the problem children of the community. Certain children 
have come to the attention of preventive agencies while the 
majority have escaped attention during their formative years 
only to appear later in the criminal courts as serious offenders. 

A further result has been a lack of systematic, purposeful 
follow-up of those children known to preventive agencies. 
Instead of providing continuous guidance throughout the period 
of adolescence, preventive agencies give only a short period 
of intensive care, lasting from six months in the average chil- 
dren’s court probation department to perhaps a year or eighteen 
months in the average specialized case work agency. There is 
no proper carry-over to other agencies of responsibility for 
the further treatment of the child. Children are continually 
being “lost” from supervised guidance. You have read in the 
findings of the Los Angeles Association of Coordinating Coun- 
cils, that only 14 per cent of juvenile court children had recrea- 
tional affiliations prior to court experience, that only 35 per 
cent had church affiliations, and only 10 per cent had hobby 
interests. These findings deal with children prior to court 
appearance. 

Some interest may attach to recent findings on a much smaller 
group of children, who were studied from the standpoint of 
community affiliations after treatment by preventive social 
agencies and correctional institutions.1 Three hundred and one 
boys and girls from the East Harlem area of New York City, 
known in 1930-1931 to five city-wide protective and correctional 
agencies, were studied in 1934 from the standpoint of: (a) mo- 
bility; (b) referral to neighborhood recreational and health 
agencies. Their ages ranged between 10 and 18 years, and 85 
per cent were white. In 1934, 54 per cent were still resident 
in the area. Only 68 out of 301, or 22 per cent, had been 


1. Shulman, Harry M., and Heilbron, Hortense, The Integration of Community 
and Neighborhood Agencies in the Prevention of Delinquency, (Manuscript). 
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referred by these city-wide preventive and correctional agencies 
for follow-up care. 

Including those directly referred and those in the group who 
were brought to the notice of local recreational and health pro- 
grams through other auspices, 25 per cent of the 301 received 
some slight follow-up. Of the original number, only 5 per cent 
were still receiving follow-up care in 1934, although 54 per 
cent still lived in the area. The Harlem area was chosen for 
study because it has a number of recreational and health 
agencies and an active and interested local council of social 
agencies. 


Community Organization Problems 


The problems of community organization for crime preven- 
tion fall into two classes, therapeutic and administrative. There 
can be no effective cooperation between group and case agencies 
until group agencies develop effective techniques for dealing 
with problem children in social groupings. Case agencies can 
undertake psychiatric therapy, and as laision agencies seek the 
adjustment of the child to other social institutions, but they 
cannot provide social groups within which the child can be 
adjusted. This becomes the function of group organizations. 
Group agencies, because of a lack of techniques and of per- 
sonnel trained in case work, have been reluctant to accept the 
burden of group treatment of problem behavior. And from the 
correctional institutions have come as yet no effective tech- 
niques helpful in the solution of therapeutic problems arising 
from free group association. In addition there is strong preju- 
dice against the mingling of problem and non-problem children, 
no matter how camouflaged, or how rationalized. 

The reluctance of many community agencies to make a bid 
for problem children is matched by the reluctance of most 
problem children to accept the supervision of community 
agencies. Problem children do not adapt themselves well to 
normal groups. They are not merely normal children who steal, 
or stay out late, or play truant. These behavior manifestations 
are symptomatic of deeper underlying conflicts with their fam- 
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ilies and society. These children often have distorted person- 
alities. They have deep feelings of inferiority, are oversensi- 
tive, and crave response and security. They are frightened by 
the size of the average community center or club. They are 
awed by the complexity of its system and irked by the inflexi- 
bility of its rules. Its atmosphere is often too polite and genteel. 
The free run of the street, the candy store hangout, the pool- 
room, the moving picture theatre, piers and wharves, empty 
lots behind bill-boards, roofs and basements, empty apartments, 
condemned tenement buildings, all make a greater appeal. Sell- 
ing newspapers in the subways, shining shoes in the parks and 
open squares, purveying merchandise in public markets and in 
front of motion picture theatres, is greater sport and brings 
in an independent income which renders the child still more 
free from home domination. The thrill of being chased by 
the janitor, by irate neighbors, by looted storekeepers and even 
by the cop on the beat is greater than the thrill of winning a 
basketball game to these children. If a program of community 
organization is to be effective in keeping them off the streets 
it must offer supervised programs that are at least as absorbing 
as street interests. This challenge has not yet been effectively 
met by our recreational agencies. 

Finally, let us consider briefly the administrative problems 
of community organization for crime prevention. What are 
the limitations of existing programs of neighborhood coordina- 
tion? Their major weakness is that they possess neither coercive 
nor economic power. They are voluntary associations of inde- 
pendent organizations of whom many possess only a weak, 
secondary relation to the community. Strong organizations in 
such an alliance, possessing in themselves coercive or economic 
powers, jealously guard those powers for themselves and lend 
but do not give them to the federation. In too many instances 
neighborhood organization is attempted by persons having a 
professional interest in, but not an organic relation to the neigh- 
borhood or local community. Their interest is often flickering, 
their attention wide in contemplation but narrow in concrete 
accomplishment, and their tenure ephemeral. 

Much labor is often used, and the organizing ability of many 
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persons drawn upon, to create such ineffective expressions of 
community life as a Boy’s Week, a mass outing, a pageant, a 
parade. Neighborhood organization when used as a political 
strength is often effective in securing such physical facilities 
as transportation, housing, governmental services, schools. It 
is often effective in averting calamity or fire, flood or pesti- 
lence ; in preventing a nuisance such as the erection of an in- 
cinerator or an abbatoir; in protecting property values through 
prevention of sale or rental to socially inferior individuals and 
groups. But all of these community actions are based on a 
concrete situation, are a response to an immediate need or an 
imminent danger, or represent an opportunistic grab for swiftly- 
apportioned public funds. The stimulus is usually strong, the 
response emotionally toned, and the whole social movement 
much like a wave in character, with a crest and a subsidence. 

In the field of crime prevention, there is no strong, unifying 
public emergency. Crime prevention cannot operate effectively 
on a disaster basis. The fitful agitation of the press, based on 
fictitious crime waves leads only to repressive legislation. Yet 
it is necessary to have.a more unified voluntary approach to 
community crime prevention policies. 

We must not seek in community organization of this type a 
panacea for crime and juvenile delinquency. If there is an 
environmental solution for crime, and of that we are not yet 
certain, it must be a form of community organization which 
creates profound and lasting changes in the social and economic 
structure. 
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seem G the last few years the problem of crime has be- 

come so great, especially the problem of organized crime 
resulting from great concentration of power placed in the hands 
of organized criminals by rapid means of communication and 
transportation such as radio, telephone, telegraph, and air-flight, 
that the people have had brought to their attention as never 
before the urgency of the situation and the necessity for action. 
Even in normal times it has been difficult for society to maintain 
an advantage over organized crime, and recently, because of 
the emergency and the depression, we have actually lost that 
advantage. Into this situation just described, there came re- 
cently a highly developed United States Department of Justice. 
Very effective work on the part of some of its agents brought 
from many sources throughout the country increasing demands 
for extension of federal criminal jurisdiction. In a few in- 
stances it has been possible and proper to respond to the re- 
quests for such extensions, and a few new federal crimes have 
been created by statute. There is a natural limit, however, to 
such extensions, fixed by the Constitution. 

There have been demands also for wide extension of federal 
administration at the expense of state administration, for in- 
stance by the federalization of all local and state police forces 
or by placing such forces under federal domination. These 
suggestions are clearly outside of the range of desirable or 
proper action under the theory of division of state and federal 
governmental functions, and have been repudiated by Attorney 
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General Cummings. His attitude is well shown by remarks 
which he made at his conference in Washington in December, 
as follows: 

“It is not the purpose of the Federal Government to usurp 
the functions of the state and local police units. It is not the 
desire to extend activities in violation either of constitutional 
limitations or the customs of our people. The motive is to 
attempt to meet a need which long has existed; and to assist, 
complement, and serve the law enforcing agencies of America.” 

Just what steps should be taken to accomplish this objective? 
To what extent is it possible to improve administration and to 
develop methods of prevention within the federal organization 
itself, and what can be done beyond that, to assist, complement 
and serve the state and local agencies? 

In order to have the best possible advice upon the subject, 
the Attorney General called a crime conference in Washington 
in December of 1934. To this conference were invited federal, 
state and local officials engaged in crime prevention and crim- 
inal law administration. The program of the conference was 


planned deliberately to present a picture of the crime problem, 
its causes, its prevention, and its repression, which would indi- 
cate the necessity for interrelation of all agencies and for a 
common understanding of the program by all who are partici- 
pating therein. 


Out of that conference came many suggestions of methods, 
and general agreement that far-reaching steps for improvement 
could readily be taken by harmonious cooperation between the 
various official and unofficial agencies throughgut the country. 
Acting upon the recommendation of the conference the Attor- 
ney Gerieral appointed an advisory committee to‘deliberate with 
him and as a result of those deliberations a program of action 
has gradually evolved. , ' 

Only last night the Attorney General announced that he was 
ready to take the first steps in that program, by requesting 
Congress to authorize a new bureau in the Department of 
Justice to be called the Federal Bureau of Crime Preventioa. 
This new bureau, working in close coordination with the Bureau 
of Investigation, the Bureau of Prisons and the Criminal Divi- 
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sion, is expected to provide the necessary machinery for the 
objectives which the Attorney General has in mind. I shall not 
undertake to repeat that announcement, in fact I shall consider, 
not the machinery of the new set-up, but rather the larger 
objectives involved. 


Better Personnel 


One of the most important of these is the securing of better 
personnel for all phases of crime prevention and criminal law 
administration. Such success as the Federal Department of 
Justice has achieved during recent years is largely attributable 
to the development of men. J. Edgar Hoover in the Bureau of 
Investigation has achieved striking results by the methods which 
he has used in selecting and training members of that depart- 
ment. The work they are doing is police work—detection and 
apprehension. It is amazing to many people to discover, there- 
fore, that these men are recruited largely from graduates of 
accredited law schools. Before one is allowed to take an exam- 
ination for appointment to the staff of the bureau he must 
present credentials showing these preliminary qualifications. 
He then takes the required examination, and if he fails he is 
not appointed. Once appointed, he is put through a thorough 
course of specialized training. When you contrast such selec- 
tion and training with what you find still being used in many 
places at the present time, it is easy to see the reasons for 
divergent results. It is unfair to compare work of a bureau 
organized in such an effective manner with that of a local police 
force in a community or small county where there is no pos- 
sible chance of selecting men of such qualifications. It is not 
reasonable to expect comparable results. But to the extent that 
we can approximate the same methods of selection and train- 
ing,—to that extent may we expect to have better enforcement 
and better cooperation. 

The same thing is true in Sanford Bates’ Bureau of Prisons, 
which includes administration of probation and parole. When 
criticism is being made of prison administration, or of probation 
and parole, you have, perhaps, noticed that it is not made of 
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federal work in this field. Mr. Bates uses a method of selection 
and training similar to that used by Mr. Hoover. 

Where proper methods of selection, training and examination 
are used, equally good results are obtained by states and locali- 
ties. These new devices are effective only if properly admin- 
istered, and proper administration can be secured only by effec- 
tive work in the selection and training of personnel. There is 
no reason why the methods of prosecution, as well known to 
men of long experience, should not be given in the form of 
instruction to young prosecutors, whether they be deputies or 
heads of offices. It is possible to train men for more effective 
service in this field as well as in every other field of crime 
prevention and criminal law administration. Now it is proposed 
by the Attorney General, not merely that the courses already 
under way shall be supplemented and extended to provide train- 
ing for persons who are engaged in federal criminal law ad- 
ministration, but that these courses shall be made available also, 
under proper conditions, for local and state officials as well. 


Coordination of Effort 


Another important consideration is the securing of better co- 
ordination of agencies, within the states, between the states, and 
between the states and the Federal Government. On this point 
the Attorney General has said: “The whole movement against 
crime, in any national sense, has been sporadic, intermittent, 
disjointed and totally lacking in correllation !” 

To a considerable extent the Bureau of Investigation, the 
Bureau of Prisons and the Criminal Division have already se- 
cured cooperation with local and state agencies which gives 
promise of better coordination. A good example of such co- 
operation is to be fcund in the publication by the Bureau of 
Investigation of information concerning crimes known to the 
police, the information being supplied by the police depart- 
ments of the various cities. Another example is to be found 
in the clearing of information from the central deposit of 
fingerprints at Washington, to which the police officials of the 
country are contributing in cooperation with the Bureau of 
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Identification, and upon which constant calls are being made 
by law enforcement officials throughout the country. 

It has been proposed that an effective way of getting coopera- 
tion between states is to have state departments of justice. The 
same is true as applied to cooperation between states and the 
Federal Government. If the state department is organized in 
such manner that effective cooperation can take place, estab- 
lishing policies will be easy. If it be necessary for each mem- 
ber of the Federal Government who is attempting to cooperate 
with state officials to work with some local officer, prosecutor, 
constable, or chief of police on a basis of individual treaty 
negotiations, obviously cooperation will be difficult. We shall 
have different kinds of cooperation in different parts of the 
same state. It is well known that frequently in one county one 
method of administration is taking place, and in an adjoining 
county of the same state an entirely different method is used. 
Where that is true the cooperation between one section of the 
state and another must vary according to the qualifications and 
temperament of the individual officer and his training and ex- 
perience. The Attorney General’s conference at Washington 
adopted a resolution on this point, reading as follows: 

“Effective cooperation by all departments and agencies of 
federal, state, county and local authorities is essential to the 
accomplishment of our great objective. No encroachment upon 
state authority is intended. On the other hand, the conference 
urges the strengthening of state resources. Especially in view 
of the deplorable condition of disorganization which exists in 
local law enforcement units, it is recommended that the various 
states give serious consideration to a better form of coordinated 
control by means of a state department of justice or otherwise. 
Modern conditions demand modern methods.” 

It is equally important that state-wide organization and super- 
vision should take place in other fields of criminal law admin- 
istration. For example, it is necessary that care be used in the 
granting of conditional pardons and paroles, involving the send- 
ing of released convicts from one state to another. The same 
problem is involved in federal and state handling of prisoners 
and their release on probation, pardon or parole. If it is neces- 
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sary for federal and state officers to work on a treaty basis, as 
they do now, or if there be no treaty existing between them 
at all, obviously there is opportunity for disagreement and 
trouble. 

Releasing offenders on condition that they leave the boun- 
daries of the state amounts to a method of exile. Such dis- 
position of criminals was prevalent in the early days of civiliza- 
tion. One country, to dispose of its prisoners, cut off their 
heads. Another put them in a dungeon and left them to die. 
Frequently they were sent to a foreign country. In this group 
of states which constitute the United States of America, we 
have come to a time where we can no longer solve our prob- 
lems in such a manner. It isn’t fair for one state to send its 
outlaws to another state. It would not be fair for the Federal 
Government to handle its prisoners in that fashion. Obviously 
we need cooperation, in order that concerted, unified policies 
may be established for the handling of such problems. How 
they are to be handled must be answered by carefully selected 
representatives of the respective states and of the Federal 
Government. 


Limitations of Federal Jurisdiction 


In this connection, a number of other devices have been 
proposed—the device of inter-state compacts, the device of 
uniform laws, which are being considered and slowly adopted. 
Now the question arises, how far can the Federal Government 
go in assisting in the process of improving these methods of 
administration? Several distinct limitations are set by the Con- 
stitution, which gives the Federal Government jurisdiction over 
crimes against the post office, the currency, the revenue, inter- 
state commerce, naturalization and immigration of aliens, bank- 
ruptcy, administration of federal territory, treason and fraud, 
international law, weights and measures, the control of the 
Army and Navy, inventions and copyrights. If it be necessary 
in order to secure proper administration of any one of these, 
the Federal Government may act. But apart from governmental 
functions designated in the Constitution, federal criminal juris- 
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diction cannot be used. The great mass of criminal law admin- 
istration must remain in the hands of local and state authori- 
ties. Hope that the Federal Government may come in and take 
over a large part of this load is a false hope. The states must 
assume that responsibility and cooperation must be limited by 
the terms of these constitutional limitations. 

There are also natural limitations upon the extension of 
federal power, limitations based on practical considerations. 
We had one good demonstration of this type of limitation in 
the attempt to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment. The reason 
for failure was that a large number of people in many states 
didn’t want that law enforced. Federal criminal law will be 
effective only to the extent that a strong, nation-wide senti- 
ment prevails in favor of its enforcement. If all the people 
want something done very badly, then they will authorize fed- 
eral enforcement. So it is with the kidnapper, and perhaps with 
the racketeer. On the other hand, if we get into fields in which 
people of the various states hold conflicting opinions, then 
criminal law enforcement by the Federal Government will prob- 
ably be unsuccessful. 

Within reason, in other words within the constitutional limi- 
tations heretofore mentioned and the natural limitations sug- 
gested, it is possible to effectuate methods of cooperation be- 
tween the states and the Federal Government. Sometimes, it 
may be desirable to give concurrent jurisdiction of particular 
offences to both, thus providing alternative remedies. If the 
federal case is stronger, it may be wise to proceed under the 
federal law; if the case is stronger under the state law, then 
let that law be used; or it may be possible, under particular 
circumstances, to prosecute under both federal and state law. 
No element of double jeopardy is involved and it is possible to 
use both or either. 

Beyond the question of actual prosecution and concurrent 
operation of the law, the question arises as to how much fur- 
ther the Federal Government can go in helping states in solving 
their crime problems. Already the local police are working in 
cooperation with the U. S. Department of Justice in the use of 
fingerprints, in the collection of criminal statistics and in the 
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publication of bulletins of crimes known to the police. Already 
considerable cooperation exists in the work of investigation 
where the crimes are of such character as to permit the inter- 
vention of federal agents. Mr. Hoover has recently proposed 
the building of great federal broadcasting stations. How far 
we should go in these and other directions are questions which 
must be worked out as the new program gets under way. 


Leadership 


On ‘several occasions, the Attorney General has emphasized 
the importance of securing a better informed public opinion 
and a more responsible public attitude toward the problem of 
crime. This is a vital consideration and one which must loom 
large in such a program. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that the 
first requirement of a sound body of law is that it shall cor- 
respond with the actual feelings and demands of the community, 
whether right or wrong. In other words, there must grow up 
in the community itself a sufficient understanding of the 
problem, that out of it may develop a consciousness of the 
nature of crime and of the law which is designed to prevent 
and repress it. In many instances, it may be that the com- 
munity has succeeded in a less degree than some might wish; 
or it may be that conditions have changed since the adoption 
of particular laws, to such an extent that changes are neces- 
sary. We get into bad habits as a result of using, unquestion- 
ingly, old procedures and practices. We become so confirmed 
in our bad habits that anyone who proposes a change is as un- 
popular as a bridge player who in the midst of a game sud- 
denly proposes a change in the rules. The attitude is perfectly 
natural, but one which should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of normal development. From time to time in every com- 
munity there should develop naturally an appreciation of chang- 
ing conditions and of necessary changes in the law. There must 
be a gradual process of education, one which calls for and 
develops the best available leadership in the various com- 
munities. It is not enough to say that the people are respon- 
’ sible for present conditions. People always act on the inspira- 
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tion of their leaders, good or bad. The people have a right to 
demand leadership, they have a right to expect education from 
their leaders. 

It is well known to those who are skilled in the practical affairs 
of the world that in each community there are to be found a 
comparatively small number of persons whose vision, imagina- 
tion and decisive leadership determine the character of govern- 
ment and of the social order which exists therein. The great 
difficulty is that the problem of criminal law enforcement and 
crime prevention is one so large in scope that few persons in 
each community are qualified to provide real leadership. One 
of our greatest needs, therefore, in securing a better coordina- 
tion of local and state criminal law administration and crime 
prevention is the training of intelligent leadership which may 
then demand and secure trained personnel and effective ad- 
ministrative and judicial methods. At the present time no 
facilities for such training exist, except in the case of that per- 
son who may be willing to search throughout the country for 
particular courses here and there, thus rounding out for himself 
a comprehensive course, or in the case of one who has chanced 
to have an experience over a period of years which has brought 
him into contact with all phases of the problem. Obviously, 
there are very few in either group. The opportunity exists, 
therefore, to provide in Washington, or at several points 
throughout the country, complete, well-rounded courses of in- 
struction, available to any intelligent citizen who may be inter- 
ested ; sufficiently superficial in character to be understood by 
the person of average intelligence and training, and at the same 
time sufficiently penetrating and critical to reveal the problem 
and to indicate better methods of handling it. 

In the name of the new bureau which he proposes to create, 
the Attorney General has indicated the importance of preven- 
tion, as one of the major planks in his program. Attention has 
been called increasingly during recent years to the fact that 
much of our present-day crime is committed by juveniles, and 
that the average age of criminals at the present time is about 
nineteen. If this be true, certainly it behooves us to give care- 
ful consideration to the training of those upon whom we rely 
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for the supervision of adolescent youth. Obviously the old 
forms of social control—the home, the school, the church and 
the community—are failing. It is therefore necessary that these 
devices be improved or new ones devised to supplement them. 

Present-day methods of living and present-day complexities 
of civilization have intensified tremendously the problem of the 
adjustment of youth. And it is time for us to consider, with a 
realistic understanding of our problem, whether or not we 
should begin the training of adults for parenthood and for home 
making, and whether or not our present method of education 
is designed to accomplish the results which it is supposed to 
accomplish. Our present agencies are not adequate. In most 
of our schools today, we find methods of mass education which 
pay little attention to individual capacities and differences and 
which are poorly equipped to discover the finest talents of youth 
and to direct them into useful channels. Oddly enough, it is 
frequently only in correctional institutions that we find real 
opportunities for vocational guidance and training. The as- 
sumption seems to be that if a child is adequately schooled in 
the three R’s he should be able to make his own transition into 
the complex life of the present day. Surely the results which 
we are obtaining should convince us that this is not true, and 
that more carefully devised methods of education should be 
provided for this purpose. 

We must give frank consideration to the fact that every 
social agency which is coming into contact with the children 
of today must be trained for child guidance. Every police de- 
partment should have as one of its major objectives the work- 
ing out of the problem of the boy in the community. Some- 
thing should be done to restore the place of the church in the 
moral training and guidance of youth. Those who are charged 
with the administration of juvenile courts and of juvenile pro- 
bation should become leaders in the community in working out 
new methods of adjusting youth to the community, rather than 
approaching the problem, as is frequently the case at the pres- 
ent time, as one of crime which should be handled by the old 
methods of the criminal court. To these problems the new 

_ bureau will give its attention. 
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The program which has been thus initiated by the Attorney 
General is not one which can be worked out in a few years. 
The problem of crime is deep-rooted, many-sided and constantly 
changing in character. There is need, therefore, for scientific 
research and a real professional attitude in our approach. Just 
as much in this field as in any other do we need expert training 
for experimental work and laboratory facilities therefor. 

It is, of course, obvious that most of the advance which has 
been made in the practical work of police science, of investi- 
gation, detection, prosecution and penal treatment has been 
based upon scientific research work carried on in the past. It 
is not sufficient that we should rest upon the results of research 
already completed. As the practical performance of crime pre- 
vention and law enforcement agencies goes forward, assimilating 
the results of previous research, advanced investigations must 
be carried on looking to the next decade and the next genera- 
tion, when increased and more skilled personnel will be able to 
take advantage of the results thereof. You will not be sur- 
prised, therefore, when I tell you that the new program con- 
templates continuing research in every phase of the problem 
where practical results may reasonably be anticipated. It is 
not pretended that the Department of Justice can provide a 
panacea for crime. It is its hope rather, to stimulate all exist- 
ing agencies to full participation in a larger program, and to 
encourage all intelligent people to acquaint themselves with the 
problem, that they too may play their part. 





Parole as Protection 


SANFORD BATES 
Director, Bureau of Prisons, 
United States Department of Justice 


UNDREDS of thousands of defendants are annually 

charged with crime in this country. Let us step into a 
courtroom in any American city and look at one of them as 
he is brought to the bar of justice. His trial, which may have 
been long or short, or no trial at all if he has pleaded guilty, is 
concluded. He stands to receive his sentence. If he is an 
accidental offender, he may be put on probation, possibly he 
may get off with a fine and an admonition. But roughly speak- 
ing, over 8,000 such hapless individuals were committed in 
1933 to federal penitentiaries and 52,000 more were committed 
to penitentiaries of the several states. 

Who is this prisoner? One out of one hundred is a gangster ; 
one out of a thousand is the much publicized Public Enemy 
No. 1, 2 or 3. These desperadoes receive a long sentence in some 
penitentiary and the community breathes a sigh of relief. 

What happens to the other 99 per cent? They are first of- 
fenders, vagrants, chronic thieves, dope fiends, bank embezzlers, 
wife deserters, etc. Some commit crime from economic pres- 
sure. Some are sorely tempted. Some are feeble-minded or 
neurotic. Some have lived in the squalid areas of our large 
cities, in which, in very truth, no other course but crime was 
open to them. Many of these varying types of individuals like- 
wise receive a sentence, long or short, and again the district 
attorney and the law-abiding element of our society sit back 
with the impression that a job has been finished and that they 
have assisted in the maintenance of law and order and the pro- 
tection of our communities. 

But this, unfortunately, is not the end of the story. It is not 
the end of the story for the man led away to prison, be he 
penitent or defiant; it is not the end of the story for the un- 
fortunate and suffering family which in a goodly proportion 
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of such cases is left behind. It is but the beginning of the mod- 
ern attempt to protect society through the reformation of the 
offender. 

During the same period that these 60,000 persons are safely 
housed in our penal institutions, another 60,000 will emerge, 
having finished their sentences, an experience which at its best 
has been a bitter and deteriorating one. A young prisoner in 
a federal penitentiary is approaching the end of his sentence. 
Through all his term he has maintained an air of truculence 
and unwillingness to abide by the rules. He has had to spend 
considerable time in segregation. He was asked the other day 
by an official of the prison, “What do you propose to do when 
you have served up until the last day the government can hold 
you on this sentence?” His answer was, “I propose to go out 
and kill every officer of the law I meet.” Bravado, no doubt. 
When he breathes the free air of the outside once again he 
may change his tune. The fear of prompt retribution may 
deter him. The officer of the law may get him first. But just 
suppose that 60,000 men emerged from prison each year for 
the next ten years with that attitude of mind. 

The problem of the discharged prisoner has been a baffling 
one for society to solve for generations past. In the early days 
society was afraid to make the attempt to assimilate such 
hardened individuals. They were deported. They were branded. 
They were set apart from their fellows. The ticket-of-leave 
man and the ex-convict have always been thorns in the flesh 
of the body politic. How can this small army of unfortunate, 
under-privileged or vicious individuals be made less harmful? 
How can we carry out the first requisite of a wise penal sys- 
tem, namely, the protection of our communities? 

The system of discharge which we call parole provides the 
answer. The transition from the abnormal restricted life in a 
prison to self-supporting existence in a free community is an 
extraordinarily difficult one even in normal times. The purpose 
of parole is to bridge over this difficult gap, to adjust the 
prisoner in the community, to time his release so that he may 
go out at a favorable opportunity with some kind of work to 
do, with a home to go to and a feeling that, after all, he still 
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retains some obligation to society, that he has not yet paid his 
debt in full. 


In these times of unemployment this problem becomes in- 
creasingly acute. Consider the millions of law-abiding men 
unable to get permanent positions and then visualize, if you 
can, the almost insurmountable handicap that faces the dis- 
charged prisoner. It is out of no sentiment for the prisoner 
but with an eye single to the welfare of society that we have 
in the last few decades insisted that all of our prisoners go 
out by the method known as parole. 


We must be careful to distinguish between the exercise of 
clemency through the pardoning power of a governor on the 
one hand, which is not parole at all, and the release of prisoners 
after careful examination into their individual cases by an 
intelligent, fearless, honest, full-time parole board, such as 
functions in the Department of Justice of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


As Clair Wilcox' has said: “Parole must be distinguished 
from pardon. Pardon involves forgiveness. Parole does not. 
Pardon is a remission of punishment. Parole is an extension 
of punishment. Pardoned prisoners are free. Parolees may be 
arrested and reimprisoned without a trial. Pardon is an execu- 
tive act of grace; parole is an administrative expedient.” 

Many a sick man leaves the hospital in such physical con- 
dition that he needs a crutch or a cane or a bandage, a re- 
stricted diet or environment, or perhaps he would be better off 
in a special climate. It is common sense, as well as simple 
humanity, and it is good prevention, likewise, to insist upon a 
gradual transition to normal living. 

So it is with persons discharged from prison. As well say 
that every man should stay in the hospital until he can run a 
mile or eat a hearty meal of corned beef and cabbage, as to 
say that a prisoner should be plunged without preparation from 
the closest kind of confinement in a prison to complete liberty 
in the community. 


When the hospital has done all it can to cure a disease no 


1. “The Open Door,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
* Social Science (Vol. 157, September, 1931, p. 103). 
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good can be accomplished by further detention unless the 
inmate is to be permanently segregated for his own good or the 
protection of society from contagion. With many of our prison 
inmates this analogy holds true. Those potentially dangerous 
individuals who cannot be cured should be kept in prison indefi- 
nitely. But because occasionally an anti-social convalescent uses 
his crutch as a club, must we ever after deny all other con- 
valescent individuals this assistance? 

No fear need be had that adequate sentence will not be 
served. Foreign observers have repeatedly noted that American 
sentences are the longest in the world. While still falling far 
short of serving the maximum time, those prisoners who are 
released from prison on parole have on the average served a 
longer time in the institution than those on a definite sentence 
where the court decided the length thereof. 

It is quite simple for the courts to adjust their sentences to 
prescribe the proper amount of service in the prison, to be 
followed by a parole supervision term. A sentence of eight 
years, when the court knows in advance that perhaps only about 
four years will be spent in prison and the last four years under 
supervision, is safer than a sentence of four years, every day 
of which must be served. 

The Census Bureau figures show that during 1931, 86,559 
persons were admitted to prison. During 1932, 82,699 were 
admitted to prison and during 1933, 78,011 were so committed. 
In spite of these substantial reductions in admissions the total 
prison population at the end of 1933 was 136,947 as against 
137,846 at the end of 1931. This does not give much support 
to any current claim that parole and pardon are emptying our 
prisons. 

There are many reasons for the prevalence of crime in this 
country today,—the law’s delay, the bail bond evil, the shyster 
lawyer, politically minded police forces, and back of that the 
faulty environment which we permit to exist in many of our 
communities. Sad to say, the parole system has been sub- 
jected to grave abuses in some of our states. Stories are cur- 
rent that gangsters and desperadoes who perhaps never should 
be released from prison, have been prematurely or improperly 
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turned loose and the public calls this parole. The occasional 
mistake or venality of parole or pardoning authorities, some- 
times publicized far in excess of what it deserves, has cast a 
shadow upon the whole system of parole. 

Many an anonymous ex-convict is today making good in 
his community, helped by good parole supervision. Of 90,504 
persons arrested during the first three months of 1935 whose 
fingerprints were filed at Washington only 509 were found to 
be on parole at the time of their arrest. Out of 343,592 arrests 
reported to the Department of Justice during 1934, only 2,597 
were on parole. It certainly does not seem justifiable to charge 
the parole system with any considerable proportion of respon- 
sibility for present day crime. Some of these cases were so 
notorious as to cause indignation against the parole principle 
itself. There were other men in large numbers who had had 
experience in prison and who were even on suspended sentence 
at the time of their arrests. But I am defending here the prac- 
tice of parole, which means the release of a man to society 
under supervision. 

It is inevitable that every prominent failure on the part of 
the parole system to work a permanent cure in the case of a 
criminal who later on becomes notorious should be highly pub- 
licized and greatly regretted. Unquestionably, parole must ac- 
cept its quota of the blame attached to all our social agencies 
and law enforcement bodies for such failures. But after all, 
parole is the safest and wisest method of discharge from prison 
and most men must sometime be discharged. 

Parole, even when honestly administered and adequately su- 
pervised, cannot guarantee against the commission of another 
crime by a man who has been subjected to the searing experi- 
ence of a prison term, A shining example of what parole can 
mean in the defense of the public welfare is given by our 
Federal Parole Board. Over 93 per cent of all the men released 
by this courageous and intelligent board have completed their 
full period of time without fault or breach of the rules. 

Unfortunately our system of law enforcement does not func- 
tion perfectly. Likewise unfortunately probation and parole 
are too often interfered with by politics. Psychiatry and the 
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social sciences may help us to diagnose the permanently danger- 
ous individual. Politics will not. Probation and parole are 
hampered also by inadequate appropriations, and are adminis- 
tered in a careless and unintelligent manner. 

Nevertheless, the granting of parole is a serious responsi- 
bility and the fact that mistakes made are dangerous and widely 
advertised is all the more and weightier reason why no effort 
should be relaxed to improve its administration. 

In order to have parole scientifically administered it is neces- 
sary to have a system which includes: 

1. A properly restricted parole law 

2. An independent, full time, well trained parole board 

3. Possession of all the facts on each applicant, with an in- 

telligent case history 

4. Adequate supervision 
. Trained investigators 

6. Freedom from political control or misplaced sympathy, 

with a determination to administer the system in the in- 
terest first of the public rather than the prisoner. 

When we come to a general acceptance of these requirements, 
we shall recognize parole, as well as probation and prison disci- 
pline, as an integral and necessary part of any penal system. 
We shall discontinue our criticism of it as a method, and con- 
centrate upon the improvement of its administration. The 
problem of the discharged prisoner has always been a serious 
menace to our communities. It is still serious but it will be 
less so in the long run with the development of this new 
expedient in public protection. 
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IX LEGAL SUMMARY 


Legislation and Decisions Affecting 
Probation and Juvenile Courts, 1935 


Francis H. HILter 
Field Director, National Probation Association 


A NEW feature of probation legislation appearing this year 
is the authorization of forestry camps in California for 
youths committed by the juvenile courts, or transferred from 
the state industrial schools. Similar camps for adult proba- 
tioners have been authorized in Michigan. 

The trend toward state-wide supervision or control of juve- 
nile court as well as adult probation work continues, as illus- 
trated in legislation proposed or adopted in Alabama, Connec- 
ticut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma and Utah. 

Another new development which is likely to affect the ad- 
ministration of probation considerably is that toward increased 
inter-state cooperation. Indiana and Minnesota this year author- 
ized the governor to negotiate treaties with other states on pro- 
bation and parole matters. The last Congress passed the Inter- 
State Compact Law, giving federal approval in advance to 
inter-state agreements for mutual assistance in the prevention 
of crime and in the enforcement of criminal laws. New Jersey 
was the first state to act as so authorized, by the establishment 
of the New Jersey Commission on Inter-State Cooperation, to 
participate in the Council of State Governments, which is the 
representative body of the American Legislator’s Association. 
This body will be particularly concerned with establishing 
means of cooperation among the states in the field of crime 
control, though it will also consider many other matters. Simi- 
lar state commissions have since been created by Colorado, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina and Florida. 
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Our returns from some states are incomplete. We include 
below a statement of the developments to date (August 31). 
During the legislative year the National Probation Association 
has assisted actively with legislative proposals in sixteen states.? 
We have drawn bills, revised drafts submitted to us, pointed 
out needs for new legislation, and advised on legislative pro- 
posals. Our standard juvenile court and adult probation laws 
have been of continued usefulness. 


ALABAMA: The Adult Probation Act of 1931 was held by the 
State Supreme Court in the case of Ellis Montgomery v. the 
State, decided May 2, 1935, to be unconstitutional on the 
ground that it interfered with the constitutional powers of the 
Governor “to grant reprieves, paroles, commutation of sen- 
tences, and pardons, except in cases of impeachment.” At a 
re-hearing an exhaustive brief supporting the law was pre- 
sented by the Birmingham Bar Association, but the original 
decision was adhered to by a vote of 4 to 3. New legislation 
is being prepared. 

The Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court Act for Mobile 
County was amended to permit the judge to engage in other 
business, and to provide that the clerk shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the judge. 


ARKANSAS: A modern adoption law was enacted including re- 
quirement that investigations be made by the State Juvenile 
Court Department, or its authorized agents (1935 Act 137). 


CALIFORNIA: The juvenile courts and probation committees 
were authorized “to establish and to participate in the work of 
councils for preventing delinquency, improving recreation, 
health, and other conditions affecting juvenile welfare.” The 
reference, of course, is to the well known coordinating coun- 
cils (Assembly Bill 637). 

County commissioners and the state department of institu- 
tions were authorized to establish juvenile forestry camps for 

1, Alahama, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Virginia. 
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boys who would otherwise be committed to the state industrial 
schools, and for boys and girls transferred from the state 
schools at Preston, Whittier and Ventura. The payment of 
wages to youths at these camps was also authorized. The value 
and practicability of such camps has already been demonstrated 
by the juvenile court and county commissioners of Los Angeles 
(Assembly Bill 1468). 

Senate Bill 610, enacted into law, requires that probation 
officers shall, when requested by the Board of Prison Direc- 
tors, submit a report as to the prior record and history of any 
person committed to a state’s prison. 


CoLorapo: The juvenile courts were authorized to issue cer- 
tificates of identification of adopted children, to be accepted by 
school authorities in lieu of birth certificates. 


CoNNEcTICUT: An important act was passed establishing 
juvenile courts in Fairfield and Windham Counties with spe- 
cial judges named in the law, their successors to be appointed 
by the legislature. Probation officers are to be appointed by 
the judges from lists of persons certified as eligible by the 
State Department of Public Welfare (called the Public Wel- 
fare Council after June 30) after competitive examination. 
All cost of maintenance of the new courts will be borne by 
the state. (Public Acts of 1935, Chapter 198.) 

A bill was proposed to provide a district juvenile court sys- 
tem for the entire state, but on account of the expense in- 
volved the legislature limited its application to two of the eight 
counties. If a successful demonstration of improved service 
is made in these, the system is likely to be extended to the rest 
of the state. 

An act was passed to give the probate judges jurisdiction in 
cases of uncared for and neglected children in counties where 
the probate judges preside in the juvenile courts, thus remedy- 
ing an unintentional omission in the legislation of 1934. (1935 
Chapter 113.) 

An act to confer upon juvenile courts jurisdiction over chil- 
dren 16 to 18 years of age on transfer from other courts (16 
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years now being the age-limit) has been held by the attorney 
general to be ineffective, by reason of omission explicitly to 


authorize such other courts to make the transfers. (1935 Chap- 
ter 30.) 


DELAWARE: An important bill was passed establishing a 
family court for New Castle County in place of the present 
juvenile court. .The governor, however, did not sign the bill 
and those interested are planning to introduce a more carefully 
prepared measure in the next legislature. 


District OF CoLuMBIA: No legislation was passed but much 
study was devoted by social work and civic agencies to the 
preparation of an improved juvenile court bill, and a bill to 
revise the adult probation law, with the inclusion of a psy- 
chiatric unit in the probation department. 


Fiormwa: A bill was introduced providing for a state-wide 
juvenile court system on a district basis, with special judges 
appointed by the governor and with probation officers, called 
children’s workers, to be employed by the district boards of 
social welfare. The bill failed of passage but a companion bill 
was enacted establishing a state board of social welfare with 
improved organization, to take the place of the present board. 
One of the duties assigned the new board is to establish a 
state probation and parole system. District boards are pro- 
vided for under the supervision of the state board. They are 


to be appointed in twelve districts and will have charge of 
general welfare work. 


GeorciA: The juvenile court law was improved in several 
respects. The present juvenile court law having been held un- 
constitutional with respect to counties under 60,000, it was 
amended to establish optional juvenile courts in all counties. 
(The juvenile courts in the larger counties remain as previously 
established. The adoption of juvenile courts in the smaller 
counties remains optional with the grand juries and the superior 
court judges.) Other amendments to the law give the juvenile 
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courts continuing jurisdiction to the age of 21 over children 
brought into the court before they are 16, remove the excep- 
tion from juvenile court jurisdiction of children charged with 
offences punishable by death or life imprisonment, and clarify 
the procedure on appeal. 

A board of public welfare, created for Fulton County (At- 
lanta), was authorized, upon arrangement with the juvenile 
court, to provide the court with probation service. 


Ittino1s: Following much newspaper propaganda regard- 
ing the seriousness of offences committed by many boys brought 
before the juvenile courts, especially boys involved in gangs 
with young men, a bill was introduced to reduce the age limit 
for juvenile court jurisdiction from 17 years to 16 for boys, 
and from 18 years to 17 for girls, and to remove altogether 
from the jurisdiction of the juvenile court cases of children 
charged with any violation of law, thus authorizing prosecution 
in a criminal court of any child over 10 years of age. The 
bill was given serious consideration and was supported by cer- 
tain judges and newspapers. It was strongly opposed by the 
Chicago Federation of Social Agencies, the Cook County Juve- 
nile Court, the Chicago Daily News, the Juvenile Protective 
Association, the National Probation Association, and many oth- 
ers. It was not reported out of committee. 


INDIANA: Bills were defeated to deprive the State Proba- 
tion Commission of the power to conduct competitive examina- 
tions of candidates for appointment as probation officers, and 
to require these examinations to be held in the congressional 
districts (at a prohibitive cost). Another bill defeated was 
designed to improve the adult probation law in certain details, 
especially to authorize the subsequent arrest and sentence of 
persons placed on probation, at any time within the maximum 
period for which they could have been sentenced. 

The circuit and superior courts of Vanderburgh County, and 
the Evansville City Court were authorized to appoint adult 
probation officers jointly, from lists of qualified persons certi- 
fied by the State Probation Department (1935 Chapter 165). 
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A bill was enacted giving the superior court of Elkhart 
County concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit court to act as 
the juvenile court of the county. (1935 Chapter 243.) 


Iowa: A public welfare bill was introduced, which included 
provision for a state department of corrections and county wel- 
fare departments to conduct adult and juvenile probation and 
parole throughout the state. The bill was amended so as to 
preserve the juvenile court probation departments organized 
under the present laws, but the bill as a whole was not adopted. 


Kansas: The emergency salary law of 1933 was not re- 
newed and as a result the probation departments of the larger 
counties will be adversely affected as to the number of officers 
and their salaries. Wichita will now have authority for only 
two officers at $125 a month each. 

A bill to improve the juvenile court law of the state was pre- 
pared but not introduced. 


MassaAcHuseETtTs: A bill was passed making it discretionary 
with the courts to place on probation persons under suspended 
sentence to pay fines. Under the present law probation ac- 
companies the suspension of a fine. (1935 Chapter 358.) 


MICHIGAN: Several bills were introduced which would reor- 
ganize the state supervision and control of probation work. A 
public welfare bill was proposed by the State Conference of 
Social Work providing for a commission to administer parole 
and supervise probation, and for county and district welfare 
departments to furnish juvenile probation service. This bill 
did not pass. It was reported to be “too far reaching to get 
far in the legislative hopper at present.” 

Two bills introduced to establish a state department of cor- 
rections failed of passage. The more important of these, which 
passed the senate unanimously, proposed to give the corrections 
department extensive powers to order probation as well as 
parole, and to administer both through a state appointed and 
state controlled staff. 
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Another bill, enacted into law (Public Act 195), authorizes 
the state corrections commission to establish “probation recov- 
ery camps, for re-forestation and the development and con- 
servation of the natural resources of the state.’’ Parolees and 
probationers are to be assigned to separate camps. Any person 
on probation or parole is declared by the bill to be “eligible to 
confinement” in such camps. 

Public Act 220 provides for the creation of a Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Institute to take over the functions of the State Public 
School at Coldwater. It provides the probate courts with a 
clearing house for dependent and delinquent children. 


MINNESOTA: The governor was authorized to make “‘compacts 
and agreements with other states for the reciprocal supervision 
of prisoners on parole and probation, and for the reciprocal 
return of such persons to the contracting states for violation 
of terms of their parole or probation.” With similar enact- 
ments adopted or under consideration in other states and with 
the attention being given to interstate problems by the council 
of state governments and by state commissions on interstate 
cooperation, probation officers and the National Probation As- 
sociation are challenged to aid in the formulation of effective 
interstate agreements to facilitate the administration of their 
work. (1935 Chapter 257.) 

Preliminary investigation by the county probation officers or 
the state board of parole was authorized before the granting 
of a suspension of sentence. (1935, Chapter 324.) The sus- 
pension of sentence law was also amended to require that sus- 
pension be for the full period of sentence, with certain qualifi- 
cations. (1935, Chapter 167.) 


Missouri: Bills to authorize the ‘appointment of probation 
officers by all courts having power to order probation, and 
several bills relating to the administration of probation in cer- 
tain counties were introduced, but none passed. 


New HaAmpPsHIRE: Two important bills were introduced. One 
provided for extensive revision of the juvenile court system of 
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the state, raising the age limit from 17 years to 18, with con- 
tinuing jurisdiction to 21 years, giving exclusive jurisdiction 
to the probate courts instead of the municipal and justices 
courts (including jurisdiction in cases of contributing to de- 
linquency), and revising the procedural provisions to conform 
to accepted standards. House Bill 295 authorized the use of 
adult probation, with no limits as to the nature of the offence, 
and with good procedural provisions. (New Hampshire has 
no adult probation law at present.) The bill also provided for 
the creation of a state board of probation of seven members, 
to be appointed by the governor and council and appointment 
of a commissioner of probation and probation officers. The 
appointment of other probation officers by courts was author- 
ized, all such officers, both state and local, to be selected through 
competitive examination conducted by the state board. The 
board was directed to establish psychiatric and psychological 
service for the courts, to make rules for the selection, training 
and work of all probation officers and empowered to suspend 
any probation officer. 

The bills passed the lower house after a favorable report 
from the judiciary committee, but failed of passage largely on 
grounds of economy. They were actively supported by the 
governor, welfare organizations, women’s clubs, the Bar Asso- 
ciation of New Hampshire and the National Probation Asso- 
ciation. 


New Jersey: The juvenile and domestic relations courts suf- 
fered a serious blow in the case of George Daniecki in the 
chancery court on a writ of habeas corpus, decided February 
5, 1935. Daniecki, a boy under 16, was convicted of first 
degree murder in the criminal court and was sentenced to life 
imprisonment in May, 1930. The application for the writ 
argued that his conviction was illegal on the ground that the 
juvenile and domestic relations court had exclusive original 
jurisdiction in all cases of children under 16. The writ was 
denied, the vice-chancellor saying that “it is inconceivable that 
the legislature intended to make of the juvenile court a sanc- 
tuary for juvenile felons. . . . The fundamental vice in the act 
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creating the juvenile court with exclusive jurisdiction to try 
juveniles for all manner of crimes, is that it denies a trial by 
jury. ... The jurisdiction of the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
is in no wise impaired by the juvenile act.” 

The legislature, however, hastened to remedy the defect in 
the statutes by enacting amendments giving juvenile and do- 
mestic relations courts in every county of the state exclusive 
jurisdiction of delinquent children under 16 (chapter 284, P.L. 
1935), and declaring persons under 16 incapable of committing 
crimes. (Chapter 285, P.L. 1935.) 

Chapter 241, P.L. 1935 authorizes county clinics on order 
of a justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court or, with his 
consent, on order of the judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
or of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. The clinics 
consist, in part, of a physician, a psychologist and the county 
probation officer. Examination in such a clinic of a defendant 
before imposition of sentence may be ordered by the court. 


Another bill, proposing to lengthen the term of the juvenile 
court judges from five years to ten, failed of passage (S.B. 
332). The governor in his inaugural address advocated the 
appointment of a special juvenile and domestic relations court 
judge in every county, but no bill to accomplish this was 
introduced. 

A bill to establish a state probation commission aroused 
opposition from many quarters, and failed of passage. (S.B. 


337.) 


New York: The legislature passed a bill to establish a family 
court for Monroe County (Rochester), but it was vetoed by 
the governor. There was strong opposition to the extensive 
powers given to the social workers in the court in the adjust- 
ment of non-support cases. 


NortH CAROLINA: A law (Chapter 414, P.L. 1935) was 
enacted establishing a state parole board of six members (ex 
officio members, the Attorney General, the Chairman of the 
State Highway and Public Works Commission, the Superin- 
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tendent of Public Welfare). The act authorizes appointment 
by the governor of a Commission of Paroles, necessary assist- 
ants for investigations, and parole supervisors. 

The juvenile courts of Buncombe County and of Asheville 
were combined, the judge of the former to preside and his 
successor to be elected by the county commissioners and city 
council, acting jointly. 


OKLAHOMA: Following surveys of juvenile court work in Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City by the Association, a bill was prepared 
extensively revising the state juvenile court system, and another 
providing for a modern adoption procedure. These bills were 
prepared in cooperation with a committee on welfare legislation 
appointed by the governor, but dissension developed in the 
committee as well as between the governor and the legislature, 
and the bills failed of adoption. 


RuopE IsLAND: Under the terms of a state re-organization law 
the state department of probation, parole and criminal statistics 
was removed from the state department of public welfare, 
parole being put under the immediate jurisdiction of the gov- 
ernor, and the department of probation and criminal statistics 
being transferred to the attorney general’s office. 


TENNESSEE: A juvenile and domestic relations court was es- 
tablished for Hamilton County (Chattanooga), the judge of 
the criminal and circuit court presiding. He is authorized to 
appoint only one paid probation officer, but one more officer 
will be provided by the city of Chattanooga. The court is given 
extensive jurisdiction in cases of delinquency, non-support and 
abandonment. 


Texas: A state constitutional amendment to permit passage of 
an adult probation law was voted at the August 24th election. 
It was promoted by social workers, probation officers and lead- 
ing judges. 

Extensive powers are conferred upon the county juvenile 
board of Harris County (Houston) by act of the legislature. 
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The board is directed to appoint a “juvenile officer” at a salary 
of not more than $5,000 per annum, and as many assistants as 
shall be approved by the county commissioners. The “extra 
duties” of the juvenile officer and his assistants will be to in- 
vestigate for the county commissioners applications “for char- 
ity” or for admission to the county detention homes or orphans’ 
homes ; to keep a record of all criminal cases of desertion of 
wife or child, and on complaint to investigate the defendant’s 
ability to pay, and report to the district attorney (all records 
to be open to public inspection) ; to receive and disburse all 
support payments ordered by the court; to investigate prior to 
hearing all divorce cases involving the custody of children 
under 16, under the direction of the court, both as to the merits 
of the claim for divorce, and as to the disposition of the chil- 
dren, and to produce such evidence on trial. 

The county juvenile board is also required to appoint a “su- 
pervisory head” over all the county institutions for juveniles. 
The county probation officer may be the person so appointed. 
The county board is also to appoint the administrative heads 
of all the county juvenile institutions, who are in turn to ap- 
point their assistants. The supervisory head of county juvenile 
institutions is also required to follow up and supervise all per- 
sons committed to county institutions until they become 21 
years of age. (H.B. 832.) The district judge is to be paid $75 
per month additional salary for the performance of his duties 
under this act. 


Utau: This state has had no provision for adult probation 
officers. Senate Bill 160 proposed to empower the State Juve- 
nile Court and Probation Commission to appoint adult proba- 
tion officers through competitive examinations. The bill was 
supported by the governor, but dissension between the two 
houses of the legislature blocked its passage at the last moment. 
Much educational work, however, was accomplished. 


WASHINGTON: Proposed juvenile court and adult probation 
legislation failed of passage. Senate Bill 81 proposed to author- 
ize the appointment of juvenile court probation officers in 
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counties under 20,000, which are without such service. Senate 
Bill 109 would have authorized the judges of the superior courts 
to appoint probation officers and to place adults on probation 
(Washington at present has only a suspended sentence law). 


WIsconsIN: Bill 750 A, to clarify the functions of the division 
of conciliation of the Milwaukee Family Court, and 571 A, to- 
require that the divorce counsel in Milwaukee County be ap- 
pointed by the judges of the circuit court, were indefinitely 
postponed. (At present the district attorney or one of his 
assistants acts as divurce counsel in Milwaukee County.) Bill 
452 A, to require that all minor first offenders in misdemeanor 
cases be placed on probation, was defeated in the assembly. 

Bill 233 S, to authorize the placing of juveniles on probation 
under the state board of control was not bulletined for a hear- 
ing. Bill 84 S, providing that communications to probation 
officers from persons on probation and parole shall be kept 
confidential, except from the court and the board of control; 
providing that the records of statements made to any officers 
of the board of control by persons on probation or parole shall 
not be admissable as evidence in any criminal prosecution ; pro- 
hibiting the offering of probation to a defendant to induce him 
to plead guilty or advising a defendant that legal counsel is 
not necessary, was laid on the table. 


ARTs 


X. THE BUSINESS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Report 


THE Work OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING Marcu 31, 1935 


To the Members of the National Probation Association: 


This report summarizes the principal activities and accom- 
plishments of the Association for the year. In spite of the 
continued depression we have maintained our program of 
service. The field work and the general educational work 
have continued, and publications have been issued as here- 
tofore. 


As we are the only national association engaged in the study 
and development of probation and social court organization, 
requests for assistance from the courts and the public are con- 
stant. Interest is sustained, and the program of the Associa- 
tion continues to develop. 


What has been accomplished in each phase of our work is 
briefly set forth as follows: 


Field Service 


Connecticut: We have held several conferences with rep- 
resentatives of state and private agencies interested in develop- 
ing more effective juvenile probation work. In furtherance 
of a plan to develop district probation work, the Connecticut 
Child Welfare Association secured the services of a trained 
and experienced probation officer recommended by the Asso- 
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ciation. We conferred also with Kenneth L. Messenger, Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Child Welfare, regarding a new juvenile 
court law for the state. 


ILLINoIs, CHicaco: At the request of several judges of the 
criminal courts, a meeting for the discussion of probation needs 
in that city was held in the Union League Club on May 3lst, 
1934. Invitations to the meeting, which was addressed by the 
executive director, were sent to all judges, many prominent 
citizens and social welfare leaders. 


INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS: We cooperated with the State Pro- 
bation Department in putting on a Probation Week in May, 
1934, contributing an exhibit and a large quantity of literature. 
The executive director spoke over the radio in Indianapolis 
on May 11, as a part of the week’s campaign. He assisted in 
conducting a state-wide competitive examination for probation 
officers, the first one of its kind ever conducted by a state 
probation bureau. One hundred and forty-nine candidates pre- 
sented themselves, including probation officers due for re- 
appointment. 


NEw York, NEw York: The executive director conferred 
with the new judges appointed by the Mayor in December to 
the Domestic Relations Court. A long conference was held 
with Presiding Justice John Warren Hill, who will ask con- 
tinued advice and assistance from the Association in the pro- 
posed reorganization of his probation staff. 


Ou10, ToLepo: At the request of the Rotary Club, Mr. Hiller 
visited Toledo for four days in March, 1935, conferring with 
individuals and groups regarding the proposed bill for the 
establishment of a separate juvenile court. After much dis- 
cussion it was decided that the juvenile court should remain 
as at present, under the jurisdiction of the domestic relations 
division of the common pleas court, but that every effort should 
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be made to obtain more adequate and better trained personnel 
in the probation department. 


OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA City: Following Mr. Hiller’s survey 
of the juvenile court situation early in 1934, we have kept in 
contact with the local committee. At the request of the com- 
mittee and of the State Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rections, Mr. Hiller visited Oklahoma City in December, spend- 
ing a number of days in conferences on proposed juvenile court 
and child welfare legislation. The new judge of the juvenile 
court in announcing appointment of a chief probation officer, 
stated that Mr. Hiller’s survey report was a factor in his 
choice. 


Tusa: At the request of the juvenile court sur- 
vey committee, Mrs. Bell made a return visit to Tulsa in May, 
1934, to confer on the selection of the juvenile court advisory 
board and the setting up of competitive examinations for the 
new juvenile court staff and the boys’ detention home. These 
examinations were held in July, 1934, and appointments were 
duly made by the mayor from the successful candidates. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pi1TsBURGH: At the request of Judge 
Schramm of the newly reorganized juvenile court, the execu- 
tive director and Mr. Hiller visited Pittsburgh for consulta- 
tion. Advanced standards of admission to the pending com- 
petitive examination were adopted and the examination was 
prepared and rated by Mr. Hiller. He returned for a week 
to assist in the oral examinations for chief probation officer, 
supervisor and probation officer. All staff members of the court 
were required to take the examination which was open to the 
country. An eligible list of 96 qualified candidates resulted, 
from which appointments have been made. 


WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE: At the request of the judges of 
the juvenile and domestic relations courts, Mr. Hiller visited 
Milwaukee in October, conferring with the judges, probation 
officers, members of the civil service commission, and others. 
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A further survey of the court was offered but arrangements 
have not yet been completed. 


Legislative Work 


Iowa: At the request of the court and welfare agencies, Mr. 
Hiller spent three days in Des Moines in March, conferring 
with the judge and chief probation officer of the juvenile court, 
community chest executives and others, regarding the state-wide 
public welfare bills before the legislature. He recommended 
amendments to aid probation development, which were agreed 
to. 





Kansas: At the request of Judge Hudson of Wichita, Mr. 
Hiller attended the meeting of a representative state-wide com- 
mittee on social legislation. He suggested changes in the present 
juvenile court law and has subsequently advised on the terms 
of a bill. 


New HampsuHIRE: The executive director visited Concord to 
appear before a joint legislative committee for a hearing on 
the new state juvenile court and probation bills, in whose 
preparation we had previously assisted. After the hearing he 
conferred with the sponsors and secured the adoption of needed 
amendments. These bills passed the House but were finally 
defeated. The local committee is continuing its work. 


NEw York: We have cooperated with the State Probation 
Division and the Welfare Council of New York City with 
respect to probation bills and amendments to the Domestic Re- 
lations Court Act. 


OKLAHOMA: Note Mr. Hiller’s visit under Field Service. 





OTHER STATES: We have prepared bills or otherwise assisted 
with proposed legislation in Washington, D. C., Delaware, and 
other states. 
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Conferences, Institutes and’ Addresses 


Association Conferences: The twenty-eighth annual conference 
of the Association was held in Kansas City, Missouri, in May, 
preceding the meetings of the National Conference of Social 
Work. Ten sessions were held. Two hundred and fourteen 
registered, representing thirty states and Canada. 

March 7, 1935, the Association held in New York a one- 
day regional conference of probation administrators from 
twelve eastern states. One hundred and eight delegates at- 
- tended the conference, the proceedings of which have been 


published in pamphlet form under the title “Probation in 
Practice.” 


The annual luncheon of the Association was held on the 
same day as the regional conference, with former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith and Commissioner of Correction Austin H. 
MacCormick of New York City as the principal speakers. Mr. 
Hughes presided. Four hundred and eleven attended. The 
addresses were broadcast by thirty stations over the N.B.C. 
hook-up, and were published in full in the April issue of 
Probation. 


At the American Prison Congress in Houston, Texas, in 
September, the Association sponsored three sessions. Mrs. Bell 
presented a paper at the section of Criminal Statistics, and the 
executive director conducted a discussion meeting attended by 
judges, probation officers and other representatives from five 
southwestern states. 


Institutes: Mr. Hiller conducted a discussion meeting on pro- 
bation work at the Institute for Social Workers, Providence, 
Rhode Island, in April, 1934. 


At the request of the chief probation officer of the juvenile 
court, Wichita, Kansas, Mrs. Bell conducted a three day insti- 
tute for probation officers and other social workers on the 
problems of delinquency, in November. About sixty people 
attended the sessions. Mrs. Bell delivered several addresses 
before clubs and local organizations at that time. 
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Attendance at Other Conferences: The executive director par- 
ticipated in a regional conference of U. S. Probation Officers 
in New York City in June, 1934, and attended the Welfare Mo- 
bilization Conference in Washington in September. He addressed 
the Conference on the 1935 Needs of Children, under the 
auspices of The Parents Magazine, and the Institute on Fam- 
ily Relations, a New York City organization. He attended the 
Conference of the New York State Association of Children’s 
Court Judges, at which Judge George W. Smyth delivered an 
address. He attended the New Jersey Crime Conference at 
Trenton in March, at which probation and juvenile court needs 
were well presented by Judge Joseph Siegler and Joseph P. 
Murphy, board members. 

The executive director and the assistant director attended 
the Regional Conference on Social Hygiene under the auspices 
of the Social Hygiene Council of Greater New York, the 
executive director delivering an address. They also attended 
sessions of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, meet- 
ing in New York in February. 

Mrs. Bell represented the Association at a two day confer- 
ence called by the Motion Picture Research Council in New 
York, and was an invited delegate to a special conference called 
by the U. S. Office of Education in Washington on problems 
of exceptional children. 

Mr. Hiller represented the Association at a conference on 
research in probation and parole sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council in New York. He attended the Tri-State 
Conference of Social Work (Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota) at Sioux City, Iowa, addressing one session and con- 
ferring with many people from the three states. 

A special meeting of the National Social Work Council was 
held in Washington in January to get directly from govern- 
mental officials their interpretation of the social security pro- 
gram. Joel R. Moore, member of the board, represented the 
Association at this meeting. 

Several officers and board members of the Association, in- 
cluding the executive director, participated in the Attorney 
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General’s Conference on Crime in Washington, D. C. Justin 
Miller was in charge of the program arrangements. 


Addresses: During the year members of the staff led or par- 
ticipated in eight round table discussion meetings at various 
conferences and institutes throughout the country, and de- 
livered forty addresses as follows: 


ae AAC digrevare Oscars 10 
ROAM Scions cae g ay Gg sees 16 
NE oh tid ie glavsssieveials 14 


The executive director and Mr. Hiller each made two radio 
talks. 


Publications 


The following publications were issued during the year: 
Year Book for 1934, containing the proceedings of the Kan- 
sas City conference. 


Probation, our bi-monthly magazine (increased in size for 
some issues). 


Survey Reports (mimeographed) : 


The Care of Juvenile Delinquents in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Probation in the District Court of East Norfolk, Massachusetts 


Directory of Probation Officers in the United States and 
Canada (with a later four page supplement). 


Reprints from the 1934 Year Book: 


The Juvenile Court Today—Judge Harry L. Eastman 


Next Steps in Juvenile Courts and Probation—Judge Charles 
W. Hoffman 


Gangs, an Asset to the City of St. Louis—Harold S. Keltner. 
The Problem of Crime Prevention—Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher 


The Association has continued to lend exhibits of literature, 
charts and posters for use at national and state conferences and 
other special occasions. 
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Employment Bureau 


Although very few positions have been open in the proba- 
tion field this past year, we have continued to notify qualified 
candidates of civil service examinations and other opportunities. 


General Work 


The Association answers hundreds of inquiries for literature 
yearly, and furnishes information on all matters pertaining to 
juvenile courts and probation. An article, “Tools for the 
Court,” by the executive director, was published in Better 
Times in March. A part-time publicity director, temporarily 
employed in February and March, secured some publicity for 
the Association in The Literary Digest and the Rockefeller 
Center Weekly. He also handled the publicity for the annual 
luncheon. Plans have been made to continue publicity for the 
Association, and for consultant service to local courts and pro- 
bation departments. 


In accordance with a resolution passed by the conference in 
Kansas City, the executive director wrote to the Secretary of 
the Navy protesting against a ruling of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation prohibiting boys with juvenile court records from en- 
listing. Partly as a result of this and other protests, new 
instructions have been issued to recruiting officers throughout 
the country to the effect that a juvenile court record is not, 
as heretofore, to act as a bar to enlistment, but that the case of 
each boy is to be considered on its individual merit. 

Similar action is now being taken regarding enrollment of 
probationers or parolees in the C.C.C. camps. 


Membership and Financial Support 


The total paid up membership of the Association on March 
31, 1934, was 10,674, an increase of 1,649 over the year before. 
On March 31, 1935, the total membership was 10,725, an in- 
crease of 51 over 1934. The classified membership contribu- 
tions for the year are shown in the following table: 
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Membership Contributions Received 


April 1, 1934 - March 31, 1935 


No. of Contributors 








Amount Contributed New Renewals 
SIAEREU Vs Knee ccueniel dees 312 1,052 
SO aa 0a sans enuwveeue ues 388 2,178 
SN eI eck cccak cnece vans 978 3,201 
cD vn 5 4a'0e oeend ake ves 446 1,426 
Se FO i sis cs owawer anand 137 462 
eee 26 80 
SE = BO oak occ kctseiase 7 26 
Ct IIE kk eb v a dere wawces — 6 

2,294 8,431 
FS 0 Ses OO ce Sea be 10,725 


The total receipts of the Association for the fiscal year are 
shown in the treasurer’s report. Our members and contributors 
have stood by us loyally during the depression ; some have even 
increased their contributions. The Association has been greatly 
aided by sponsors in various cities who have cooperated in 
sending out financial appeals. 

We are deeply grateful to those who have thus made possible 
continuance of our work during this difficult period. In return 
for their confidence we have endeavored to effect every possible 
economy and at the same time carry on the more essential activi- 
ties. We hope to extend the work of the Association further 
during the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted 
Cuartes L. CHUTE 


Executive Director 





Treasurer’s Report 


The following is a copy of the statement submitted by our auditors 
on April 10, 1935: 


STATEMENT OF RECORDED CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF 
THE GENERAL FUND FOR THE YEAR ENDED MarcH# 31, 1935 





BALANGE, APRIL 1, 1034..:..-..... bE eR Pr A Sg $ 9,659.20 
RECEIPTS: 
RPS MIE OPER MIS <5 oo ss 00'n0ccc 00s s0cseice’ $67,746.37 
Local contributions for field service expenses... 584.13 
ee ir NUNN, nics oc isn a oeseses canewies 1,627.90 
ee ee RD ee eee 319.79 
ee ee. ee 761.49 
eI cele ie his oc kick coos oe ane seas 904.41 
RN MUNG assis ssa vsces cs 71,944.09 
BM oes ceeaaeeeawecns $81,603.29 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
REE Schte Gare seas soknpss ease ak astoneeee $35,219.74 
rs CR rn Re Ba i OE at 2,893.43 
PRD. 6. Shines 5 Ua bes sten cheer ats 4,086.25 
Ne ee es oo aed Geel 5,870.53 
In ae Son So rehcsebesoweew ieee ee 4,422.14 
NE aia pws tnG GSA wlen Gavan esses Kees 5,720.65 
Pee ces sue heehee sea K skew sesh esacwee 4,477.08 
SENET nk nc Guts wise 0s disiée bY 3466 VOKR + x 1,141.81 
Telephone and telegraph ....................2.. 679.42 
Purchases of publications... ..:........ssce60 498.83 
eI aah ah ames he win oe 116.56 
Transfer of cash to permanent funds........... 9,000.00 
ENN oe ac hr ocubesac cn iucecaebuwe 1,267.38 
Total disbursements........... $75,393.82 


BALANCE, MARCH 31, 1935: 
On deposit (including $5,614.10 in savings ac- 


PED CLC Ih caw ashe bb Geen cacaa ee kees $ 5,734.47 
PEIN IIE io.’ pos 516 5 dnie spies dis 88 0's 25.00 
Traveling expense funds... .......6050.6 860005. 450.00 $6,209.47 
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ACCCUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


National Probation Association, Inc. 

We have made an examination of the recorded cash receipts and dis- 
bursements of your General Fund in relation to the foregoing statement 
thereof for the year ended March 31, 1935, and have inspected the securi- 
ties of the Permanent Fund owned at that date as shown by the records. 

In our opinion, the above statement sets forth the recorded cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the General Fund for the year ended March 
31, 1935, and the cash balance of that fund at the latter date. The 
accompanying statement sets forth the investments and cash of the 
Permanent Fund at March 31, 1935. 


(Signed) HASKINS AND SELLS 
New York, April 10, 1935 


STATEMENT OF PERMANENT FUND INVESTMENTS AND 
CASH, MARCH 31, 1935 


Face Amount Cost 
SECURITIES: 


Allegheny Corporation fifteen-year collateral 

trust convertible bonds 5%, due February 1, 

BONA wre Seren es cco e eas ee reve eo weoteeeeee $2,000.00 $2,006.50 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company twenty-year 

convertible gold bonds series A 54%%, due 


sea iy Se Se ceaine aia Gie ws eal 1,000.00 1,092.00 
North American Light & Power Company 
serial: sold notes -5%,. 1935... 3.6.55 occ sces cscs 2,000.00 1,922.50 


The New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company convertible debenture 6%, due 


PT AO, ONIN a5 ahs. 5 Gale eale bw aio a Sie ones 2,000.00 2,484.00 

The Western Pacific Railway Company Ist mort- 
gage 5%, due March 1, 1946................. 2,000.00 675.00 
Total securities.............. $9.000.00 $8,180.00 


CASH ON DEPOSIT WITH SAVINGS BANKS: 
The Bank for Savings of the City of New York. $5,400.00 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank............. 7,600.00 
Greenwich Savitigs Batik... .ccccccccvecsccces 7,500.00 
North River Savings Banke... soi. osckse sc cine sc 5,000.00 
The Seamen’s Bank for Savings..............+5 1,000.00 
NE HINT oss ralctvala ia dine etic sc Sue $26,500.00 


TOTAL PERMANENT FUND.......... $34,680.00 
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TREASURER’S NOTE: 


1. During the past year $9,000.00 was transferred from the General 
Fund to the Permanent Fund and was added to the cash on deposit in 
savings banks. 

2. The cash balance on hand at the end of the year, amounting to 
$6,209.47, was a net surplus, there being no unpaid bills or incurred 
obligations against it. 

HENRY DEForREST BALDWIN, Treasurer 


Actual 
Budget Adopted Expenditures 
for Yr. Ended for Yr. Ended 
March 31, 1935 March 31, 1935 


NN ek ae ao i cae ew icrali els $34.560.00 $35,219.74 
DION S OTMIOR 5 ois kaso so seed kae es 3,500.00 2,893.43 
PIMPS coo cS Ee he Ct 7,000.00 5,870.53 
NS IR Saree a ee nee 7,000.00 5,720.65 
Moltigraphing Service ©. .......0.s00s0c000 4,000.00 4,422.14 
fo 4,000.00 4,086.25 
I a re DE ar a a 4,085.25 4,477.08 
Stationery, Supplies, Equipment.......... 1,000.00 1,258.37 
CNIS one ha ONS oe scans este e's 600.00 498.83 
Telephone and Telegraph................. 600.00 679.42 
DELOGEUIANGONS 5.000 i5ccs50 ss ree eee x 500.00 1,267.38 


UPR MSs esis vcs nies seu sues $66,845.25 $66,393.82 


Minutes 


Annual Business Meeting of the Association 


Montreal, Canada, June 10, 1935 


HE annual business meeting of the Association was held 

in connection with the twenty-ninth annual conference 
June 8-14, 1935, at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 
About one hundred members were present at the business 
session, which opened at 4:00 p.m. on June 10th. 


In the absence of the president and the vice president of 
the Association, Judge Charles W. Hoffman, member of the 
Board of Trustees and former president, was appointed to 
preside. 


The chairman called upon the executive director, who pre- 
sented a report on the work of the Association during the past 
year. There was general discussion, covering among other 
matters the future of our magazine, PROBATION. 


Voted: That until our financial condition makes possible a 
return to the monthly issue of the bulletin, it is the con- 
sensus of opinion of the members present that it continue 
as a bi-monthly, with the larger sized issues and longer 
articles. 

The chairman called upon the executive director to present 
a report on a questionnaire study of the admission of proba- 
tioners to the Civilian Conservation Corps camps. The report 
was prepared by Francis H. Hiller, field director of the Asso- 
ciation, who summarized the information obtained from fifty- 
seven probation departments throughout the country. After a 
full discussion of the findings, 


Voted: That we request the Hon. Justin Miller, vice presi- 
dent of the Association and special assistant to the U. S. 
Attorney General, to take up with the officials in Washington 
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in charge of the camps the question of admission of boys on 
probation, seeking a modification of the present rule excluding 
such boys. 


The committee on resolutions, William J. Harper, chairman, 
White Plains, N. Y., Mrs. Carrie R. Cornell, Oneida, N. Y., 
Arthur G.-T. Corteau, Detroit, Mich., Joseph H. Hagan, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Louise McGuire, Washington, D. C., presented 
their report. The following resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously : 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. BE IT RESOLVED: That the National Probation Association, 
assembled at its twenty-ninth annual conference in Montreal, Canada, 
reaffirms its faith in the essential utility of probation as a preventive 
and correctional agency of our government, and urges the extension and 
strengthening of its services to the end that it may carry out with 
increased efficiency the high purposes for which it was created. 


2. RESOLVED: That this Association reasserts that the principal 
function of probation is the protection of society, and that this method 
of treatment is socially desirable and valuable only for offenders who 
are not habituated to crime and who are amenable to social rehabilitation. 


3. RESOLVED: That the United States Department of Justice be 
highly commended for its successful efforts in the prompt apprehen- 
sion and vigorous prosecution of notorious criminals and for its leader- 
ship in a nation-wide movement for crime control. We commend the 
work of the Attorney General’s Advisory Committee on Crime under 
the chairmanship of Justin Miller, and welcome the proposed establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Crime Prevention in the Department of Justice to 
coordinate and direct crime prevention activities in all states. 


4. RESOLVED: That this Association reaffirms its belief in the so- 
cialized procedures and treatment developed in the juvenile court and 
urges their extension to other courts. 


5. RESOLVED: That this Association deplores the tendency to dis- 
criminate against persons under probation supervision, or those who have 
been honorably discharged from probation and those in need of govern- 
mental rclief, in respect to employment or opportunities for employment, 
without giving consideration to their ages, offences, degree of respon- 
sibility or permanency of rehabilitation. 
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6. RESOLVED: That the conference strongly recommends to all 
courts the importance of research studies to evaluate the results of their 
work with emphasis upon the subsequent careers of those who have 
been before such courts, and urges the development and extension of 
educational publicity concerning probation by the individual courts and 
probation agencies, through every mediuin of the written word and 
speech; and 


RESOLVED FURTHER: That the Association suggests the 
establishment at our national headquarters of a Bureau of Research and 
Educational Publicity to recommend definite procedures for effective 
research studies and successful examples and types of educational publicity. 


7. RESOLVED: That this Association renews its recommendation 
for the closer coordination of all social forces in our community life 
for the treatment and prevention of delinquency and crime, to the end 
that unwholesome and destructive influences which are productive of 
anti-social conduct may be attacked with all the power which concerted 
action alone can make effective. 


8. RESOLVED: That this conference recognizes the tragedies which 
economic and social insecurity have brought to our people, and pledges 
our support of all measures which are effective in bringing about a 
reconciliation of individual freedom and social security. 


9. WHEREAS: At the Sunday morning session of this conference 
the Rev. Dr. Edward R. Moore placed the burden and responsibility of 
character building squarely upon the home, the church, and the school, 
and, without minimizing the efforts of civic and social agencies in this 
field, contended that they had little or no vital effect upon the character 
development of youth if home, church, and school failed; and 


WHEREAS: In the spirited discussion which followed stress was 
laid by distinguished members of the group upon the need for increased 
assumption of responsibility by state and community in the direction of 
the character building of youth hy the removal of social pitfalls and the 
initigation of poverty; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That this conference, fully cognizant of the dangers 
of a faulty philosophy which neglects the individual’s personal respon- 
sibility for his actious, reaffirms its belief that character building is pri- 
marily the function of home, church, and school, and that all the forces 
of social case work and social action be rededicated to the rehabilitation 
and rebuilding of these fundamental instrumentalities, with continuous 
and rigorous action devoted to the removal from our communities of 
economic and social handicaps and of conditions injurious to the moral 
and spiritual advancement of our people. 
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10. RESOLVED: That this Association deplores the conditions under 
which probation is administered in many places, with inferior and inade- 
quate personnel, with lack of freedom from political influence, and with 
budgets totally inadequate to the needs of the service, and urges that in 
such communities every effort be made to rebuild and strengthen pro- 
bation so that it may have an opportunity in such places to prove its 
economic and social value by providing intelligent and efficient social 
service and leadership. 


11. WHERAS: -The National Probation Association has within the 
past year lost by death two members of its Advisory Committee, namely, 
Miss Jane Addams of Chicago and Mrs. Joseph J. Daniels of Indian- 
apolis; and 


WHEREAS: Both Miss Addams and Mrs. Daniels have given 
active and devoted service to the development of juvenile courts and 
probation and have aided in the upbuilding of the work of this Asso- 
ciation; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That the Association expresses its deep regret at 
the passing of these members of its Advisory Committee and our appre- 
ciation for their services. The Association extends its sincere sympathy 
to their families, and associates. 


12. RESOLVED: That a vote of thanks be extended to all members 
of the Montreal Conference Committee of the Association, especially to 
its chairman, Judge J. A. Robillard of the Juvenile Delinquents Court, 
to the probation officers of the court, to Mrs. H. K. Starnes, chairman 
of the sub-committee on reception and registration, and to Mrs. Andrew 
Fleming, chairman of the committee on attendance and publicity. We 
thank also the Windsor Hotel for providing excellent meeting places 
and courteous service; the Tourist and Convention Bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce fer registration assistance; the Montreal newspapers, 
and Station CFCF for a radio broadcast. 


13. RESOLVED: That a vote of appreciation be extended to the 
cfhcers of the National Probation Association and to the executive 
director, Charles L. Chute, and his staff for their ability, devoted interest, 
and intelligent direction in the cause of advancing probation. 


The nominating committee, Albert Bradley Carter, chairman, 
Boston, Mass., Richard K. Godwin, Hartford, Conn., Mary 
Edna McChristie, Cincinnati, Ohio, Judge Joseph Siegler, 
Newark, N. J., William L. Stuckert, Baltimore, Md., presented 
the following report: 


ee 
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After careful consideration, the committee recommends for reelection 
to the board of trustees for the full term of three years the following 
members of the board, whose terms of office expire this year: 


Henry deForest Baldwin of New York, lawyer, treasurer of the 
Association. 


Mrs. Dora Shaw Heffner, Los Angeles, California, lawyer, former 
referee of the juvenile court, active leader in social welfare movements. 


Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., New York City, president and great leader 
in our work. 


Joseph P. Murphy, Newark, N. J., chief probation officer of Essex 
County and leader of probation in the state of New Jersey. 


Herbert C. Parsons, Boston, Mass., director of the Massachusetts Child 
Council, former Commissioner of Probation of Massachusetts. 


We nominate for election to the board of trustees for the full term of 
three years, the following new members: 


Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, New York City, vice president, Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies, New York; vice president, Big Brother and Big 
Sister Federation. 


Mrs. Frank Dodge, Little Rock, Ark., chairman, advisory committee, 


State Juvenile Court Department; former chief probation officer, Little 
Rock. 


Judge John Forbes Perkins, Boston, Mass., judge of the juvenile court. 


Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, Ossining, New York, director of Research, 
Westchester County (N. Y.) Publishers; former chief probation officer, 
Municipal Court, Philadelphia; former director, National Girl Scouts. 


Percival Wilds, Riverdale, N. Y., lawyer, active in philanthropic work. 
There being no further nominations, 


Voted: That the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the officers named in the report. They were declared 
elected. 


Voted: That it is the consensus of opinion of the members 
present at this annual meeting that the president be requested 
to hereafter appoint the members of the committees on nomina- 
tions and resolutions a substantial time in advance of the an- 
nual conference, and that if necessary the by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation be amended to so provide. 
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V oted: That the board of trustees be requested to make plans 
for regional conferences, and for providing wider geographic 


representation of the membership on the board and committees 
of the Association. 


It was requested that the progress made in the matters above 
referred to be reported from time to time in our publications. 
The meeting adjourned. 





By-Laws 
NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932. 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National Pro- 
bation Association, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association are: 

To study and standardize methods of probation and parole work, 
both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations and research; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile courts, by 
publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the 
domestic relations or family courts and other specialized courts using 
probation ; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all movements, promoting the 
scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and its prevention. 


ARTICLE IlII—MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the Board 
of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall be classified as. 
active members, contributing members, supporting members, sustaining 
members, patrons, life members, and organization members. Active mem- 
bers shall be those who pay dues of $2.00 or more a year; except that 
when arrangements are made for the affiliation of all the members of a 
state or local association of probation officers, paying joint dues in the 
local and national association, the Board of Trustees may authorize a 
reduction of dues for active membership. Contributing members shall be 
those who contribute $5.00 or more annually to the Association. Sup- 
porting members shall be those who contribute $10.00 or more annually 
to the Association. Sustaining members shall be those who contribute 
$25.00 or more annually to the Association. Patrons shall be those who 
contribute $100.00 or more during a single calendar year. Life members 
shall be those who contribute $1,000.00 or more to the Association. 
Organization members shall consist of organizations, courts or institutions 
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which shall contribute $10.00 or more annually to the Association. Mem- 
bers who fail to pay their dues after reasonable notice in writing by the 
Treasurer or Executive Director shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, one or 
more Vice Presidents, and a Treasurer who shall be elected annually by 
the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their successors are elected, 
and an Executive Director who shall be elected by said Board to serve 
during its pleasure. The Board also in its discretion may elect honorary 
officers who shall serve for such terms as the Board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The President, or in his absence a Vice President, shall act as 
Chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The Treasurer shall 
have charge of the finances of the Association and shall report thereon 
to the Board of Trustees. The Executive Director shall be the chief 
executive officer of the Association. He shall be paid such compensation 
as may be determined by the Board. 


ARTICLE VI—OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff and clerical assistants shall be 
appointed in such manner and for such terms and compensation as may 
be determined from time to time by the Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE VII—BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be elected 
by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. The twenty- 
one directors now in office whose terms expire subsequent to the annual 
meeting in May, 1932, shall continue to hold office as trustees until the 
expiration of the terms for which they were respectively elected. At the 
annual meeting in May, 1932, nine additional trustees shall be elected, 
three for terms of one year each, three for terms of two years each, and 
three for terms of three years each. At each annual meeting thereafter, 
ten trustees shall be elected for terms of three years each. The Board 
may fill any vacancy, however created, occurring among the officers or 
members of the Board of Trustees for the unexpired term. The Board 
shall elect a Chairman annually. He shall preside at the meetings of 
the Board and shall be ex officio a member of all committees of the Board. 


ARTICLE VIII—DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have general 
direction of the work of the Association and shall administer the funds 
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of the Association. It shall report to the Association at the annual meet- 
ing and at such other times as the Association may require. 


ARTICLE IX—COMMITTEES 


There shall be an Executive Committee elected annually by the Board 
which shall consist of the Chairman of the Board, who shall be Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and six other members. Such Committee 
shall have the powers and perform the duties of the Board of Trustees 
between the meetings of the Board, subject to the confirmation of its 
actions by the Board. Three members shall constitute a quorum. 

There shall be a Finance Committee consisting of a chairman and 
such other members as shall be determined by the Board of Trustees. Its 
duties shall be those which usually pertain to such a committee. It shall 
be appointed in the manner provided for by the Board. 

A Nominating Committee consisting of five members of the Associa- 
tion shall be appointed by the President each year to nominate candidates 
for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be authorized 
by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be appointed by the 
President, unless otherwise directed by the Association or by the Board. 


ARTICLE X—MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third 
Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may be determined 
by the Trustees. Special meetings may be held as determined by the 
Trustees. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. Meetings of the 
Board of Trustees shali be held at such times and places as the Board 


may determine. One-third of the members shall constitute a quorum of 
the Board. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members 


of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Trustees. 




































NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
Organized 1907, Incorporated 1921 


50 WEST FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OFFICERS AND BOARD — 1935 - 1936 


PRESIDENT and CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr., New York, N. Y. 


VICE PRESIDENT 


JUSTIN MILLER, Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


TREASURER 
HENRY pveEFOREST BALDWIN, New York, N. Y. 


HONORARY VICE PRESIDENTS 


JOSEPH LEE, Boston, Mass. 

JULIAN W. MACK, Judge, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, New York, N. Y. 

EDWARD F. WAITE, Judge, District Court, Juvenile Division, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Terms Expire 1938 


f*HENRY veFOREST BALDWIN, New York, N. Y. 


MRS. SIDNEY C. BORG, Vice President, Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
New York, N. Y. 


MRS. FRANK DODGE, Chairman, Advisory Committee, State Juvenile Court 
Department, Little Rock, Ark. 


MRS. DORA SHAW HEFFNER, Los Angeles, Calif. 

7*CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

*JOSEPH P. MURPHY, Chief Probation Officer, Essex County, Newark, N. J. 
HERBERT C. PARSONS, Director, Massachusetts Child Council, Boston, 
JOHN FORBES PERKINS, Judge, Juvenile Court, Boston, Mass. 
MRS. JANE DEETER RIPPIN, Ossining, N. Y. 
PERCIVAL WILDS, Riverdale, N. Y. 


Terms Expire 1937 
HERBERT G. COCHRAN, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Norfolk, Va. 
HARRY L. EASTMAN, Judge, Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio 
*PROF. HENRY P. FAIRCHILD, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


*IRVING W. HALPERN, Chief Probation Officer, Court of General Sessions, 
New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES W. HOFFMAN, Judge, Court of Domestic Relations, Cincinnati, Ohio 
7SAM A. LEWISOHN, New York, N. Y. 
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NEWBOLD NOYES, The Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 

JOSEPH SIEGLER, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Newark, N. J. 
ALFRED E. SMITH, former Governor of New York State 

TFRANK C. VAN CLEEF, New York, N. Y. 


Terms Expire 1936 


CHARLES L. CHUTE, New York, N. Y. 

DR. JOHN H. FINLEY, Associate Editor, New York Times, New York, N. Y. 

FRANKLIN CHASE HOYT, former Chief Justice, Children’s Court, New York, 
N. Y. 


JUSTIN MILLER, Special Assistant to the Attorney General, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 


JOEL re MOORE, Supervisor of Probation, Department of Justice, Washington, 
m.< 


MRS. WILLARD PARKER, New York, N. Y. 
JOSEPH M. PROSKAUER, former Justice, Supreme Court, New York, N. Y. 
PROF. THORSTEN SELLIN, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T*GEORGE W. SMYTH, Judge, Westchester County Children’s Court, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


JOSEPH N. ULMAN, Judge, Supreme Bench, Baltimore, Md. 
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FLORENCE E. ALLEN, Judge, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Cincinnati, 
hio 


MRS. FRANCIS C. BARLOW, Boston, Mass. 


SANFORD BATES, Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM, New York, N. Y. 

REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROYAL S. COPELAND, U. S. Senator, New York, N. Y. 

DR. ABRAHAM FLEXNER, The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 
BERNARD FLEXNER, New York, N. Y. 

JOHN GRIBBEL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MRS. HARRY HART, Chicago, IIl. 

RALPH JONAS, New York, N. Y. 

DR. HOWARD A. KELLY, Baltimore, Md. 

FREDERIC KERNOCHAN, Chief Justice of Special Sessions, New York, N. Y. 
DR. GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, New York, N. Y. 

RT. REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Boston, Mass. 

ADOLPH LEWISOHN, New York, N. Y. 

GEORGE MacDONALD, New York, N. Y. 


are M. MALTBIE, Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Errors, Hartford, 
onn. 


JOSEPH E. MEYER, Judge, Juvenile Court, Des Moines, Iowa 
SPENCER MILLER, Jr., Workers Educational Bureau, New York, N. Y. 
MRS. W. L. MURDOCH, Birmingham, Ala. 

MRS. GIFFORD PINCHOT, Milford, Pa. 

JAMES H. POST, New York, N. Y. 

ROSCOE POUND, Dean, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 
VICTOR F. RIDDER, New York, N. Y. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

HENRY W. TAFT, New York, N. Y. 

MARTIN H. VOGEL, New York, N. Y. 
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MRS. MARJORIE PEABODY WAITE, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

MRS. PERCY T. WALDEN, New Haven, Conn. 

DR. STEPHEN S. WISE, Rabbi, Free Synagogue, New York, N. Y. 

B. LORING YOUNG, Chairman, Massachusetts Board of Probation, Boston 
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CHARLES L. CHUTE, Executive Director 
KENNETH KENNETH-SMITH, Associate Director 
MARJORIE BELL, Assistant Director 

FRANCIS H. HILLER, Field Director 
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SALLIE H. UNDERWOOD, Office Manager 
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RICHARD K. GODWIN, Department of Public Welfare, Hartford, Conn. 
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Barre, Pa. 
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mn. ee 


JOHN J. KENNEY, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Milwaukee, Wis. 

ROBERT C. LOGAN, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Louisville, Ky. 
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Calif. 

THOMAS B. MIMMS, Acting Executive Secretary, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Atlanta, Ga. 

JOEL R. MOORE, Supervisor of Probation, Department of Justice, Washington, 
o. 

H. S. MOTT, Judge, Juvenile Court, Toronto, Canada 

JOSEPH P. MURPHY, Chief Probation Officer, Essex County Common Pleas 
Court, Newark, N. J. . 

JOHN M. NICHOLS, Probation Officer, Children’s Court, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Juvenile Court, 


S. District Court, 
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The Program of the National Probation 
Association 


HE Association is the only national agency exclusively en- 

gaged in the effort to extend and improve probation service, 
together with juvenile and other specialized courts for effective 
dealing with child and family problems. It is concerned with 
the coordination of probation, parole and institutional work 
and interested in all measures for the effective social treatment 
and prevention of crime. 


The Association has: 


1. a nation-wide membership of probation workers, judges and citi- 


zens interested in the successful application of the probation prin- 
ciple; 


an active continuing board of trustees made up of prominent judges, 
probation workers and representative citizens ; 


3. an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


In its working program the Association : 


1. conducts city and state-wide surveys of courts and probation de- 
partments, prepares reports, organizes and cooperates with local 
committees and agencies to maintain and develop effective probation 
and social court organization; 


2. drafts laws to extend and improve probation and juvenile courts, — 
and assists in securing the enactment of these laws; 


3. aids judges in securing competent probation officers and assists the 
officers and other qualified persons in obtaining placements; 


4. promotes state supervision of probation and cooperates with state 
departments and associations ; 


5. conducts a national probation conference and assists with special 
conferences and institutes for training probation officers; 


carries on a research program for the study of practical problems 
in this field; 


serves as a clearing house for information and literature on pre 
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bation, juvenile courts, domestic relations courts, and crime pre- 
vention, for the entire country; 


8. publishes a bi-monthly magazine, Probation, with information and 
practical articles; the Year Book, with addresses and reports of the 
annual conference; a National Directory of Probation Officers; 
summaries of juvenile court and probation legislation; case record 
forms for probation officers; reports of surveys and studies; prac- 
tical leaflets and pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. Each 
member receives the bi-monthly magazine, Probation, and the 
Year Book upon request. 


Meinbership classes: Active, $2; Contributing, $5; Sup- 
porting, $10; Sustaining, $25; Patron, $100 or over. 


The Association is supported entirely by membership dues 
and voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently needed to meet 
the growing needs of the work and the many requests for as- 
sistance from courts and communities all over the country. Con- 
tributions to the Association are deductible from income tax 
returns. 










FORM OF BEQUEST 


I devise and bequeath to the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, Inc., incorporated under Article Three of the Mem- 
bership Corporation Law of the State of New York, to be 
applied to the benevolent uses and purpose of said Asso- 
ciation, and under its direction (here insert description of 


the money or property given)... . 
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